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Introduction 


here must be a reason why so many books have been written about the 

SS, and yet so few about the German Police. 

Could it be the fascination for an entirely Nazi creation, rather than a 
force that existed before the Third Reich, survived it, is there today and will 
forever remain? 

Has the mystique of the black uniforms, the death's head insignia, the 
use of the Runic symbols, and the myth of the blue-eyed blond supermen 
held center stage of our attention for too long? 

Could it be the result of a subtle plan to make the SS the scapegoat for 
the Nazi period, to make of Himmler's Black Corps the true alibi of the Ger- 
man nation and the Germans themselves? 

The SS has been demonized, and in most respects, rightly so. As time 
goes by, the protagonists die, archives are opened and fresh thought is given 
to the subject. It becomes clear that another group of men, albeit closely 
linked to the SS and from 1936 under the same commander-in-chief, were 
equally if not more responsible for the subjugation of the German people. 
The result being the imposition of Hitler's will and dictatorship, ruthless ex- 
pansion of the Third Reich beyond Germany's borders, and ultimately in the 
murder of millions of innocent men, women and children in Europe. 

The German Police did just that. They are just as interesting as the SS 
from many other points of view, be these political, social, historical and or- 
ganizational. They had combat elements that took part in the pre-war “blood- 
less conquests,” and served in World War II at the front and behind the lines 
against partisans. They were not as militarily effective as the Waffen-SS, but 
they certainly warrant study regarding their place in the history of world con- 
flict. It is not common knowledge that the first armored engagement of 
World War II involved four armored cars named “Ostmark,” “Sudetenland,” 
"Memel" and "Saar" of the Danzig Landespolizei and SS-Heimwehr Danzig 
at the Danzig Post Office-Police and SS serving together rather than ele- 
ments of the Army, Navy or Luftwaffe.! 

Most readers of this book, the first in a proposed series of at least three 
volumes, will be looking for the highly illustrated coverage of uniforms, in- 
signia, flags, equipment, vehicles, etc. that they have come to expect from 
what have themselves gone down in history as “Bender Books.” They will 
not be disappointed. The two authors join their friend and publisher of over 
thirty years in making available for the first time the definitive work on the 
subject, as detailed if not more than their previous efforts on the German 
Army, Navy, Luftwaffe and Waffen-SS. As their readers have come to ex- 
pect, history and organization will be provided as a framework upon which 


| Regensberg: “Panzerfahrzeuge und Panzereinheiten der Ordnungspolizei 1936-1945", Podzun- 
Pallas, 1999, p. 28. 


to present as detailed a record in words, photographs and drawings as sources 
permit of what the German Police wore during the Third Reich. To set the 
scene and create a meaningful and comprehensive record of the complex 
subject that until now has been so badly neglected, this introductory volume 
will also look in detail at the origins of the German Police, and in particular 
its development in the troubled and difficult years between the end of World 
War I and the birth of the Third Reich. This may be seen by some as a di- 
version from the central subject and, for obvious reasons, that part of the 
book cannot be as well illustrated as what will follow for the years between 
1933 and 1945. It is hoped that this book, and the others that will make up 
the series, will satisfy the demands of the majority of those who consult it. It 
is a welcome though demanding fact that those who are interested in the 
Third Reich and World War II are becoming increasingly well-informed— 
not only through access to the growing number of reference books, but also 
through research in archives and on the Internet—and anyone who dares to 
write on the subject must face and do their best to satisfy an ever more de- 
manding and critical public. So this is far more than a rehash of the 
MIRS/SHAEF “Handbooks” and other published works on the German Po- 
lice It is the result of over eighty years of combined study and research by 
its two authors, who sadly yet inevitably grow older than the average age of 
their readers! It is hoped that the book and series to follow will satisfy these 
readers and form a good basis for further and even more detailed and fruitful 
research. 


LTC (Ret.) John R. Angolia Hugh Page Taylor 
18070 Berryhill Dr. 8 Soudan Street 
Stilwell, KS USA Malvern, Victoria 3144 

Australia 


2Chapter VI of Part Il "Administration" of the "Germany Basic Handbook" was published in April 
1944 to cover "Police and Security (including the SS), "whereas subsequent revisions considered the 
"Police" in Chapter X (e.g. undated "Ist proof" and August 1944 edition). The latest and most com- 
prehensive Allied war-time coverage was given in the joint publication "The German Police, "pro- 
duced in April 1945 by M.LR.S. (London Branch) and SHAEF Evaluation and Dissemination Section 
(E.D.5.) G-2 (Counter Intelligence Sub-Division) in consultation with the War Office, under refer- 
ences M.l. 14(d) and E.D.S/G/10. This work, ill-advisedly modified in a "2nd Edition,”was made 
available as a facsimile reprint in 1997 (see Bibliography). These sources were useful when they 
originally appeared but gave little of the pre-war situation and were incomplete for the final stages 
of the war, produced as they were before the cessation of hostilities in Europe and thus based on 
available and therefore incomplete data. More recently, the dreadful war-time activities of certain 
Order Police regiments and battalions have been described by a new generation of historians, 
spreading to a wider audience the fact that the holocaust had not been the exclusive work of the SS. 


Historical Development 


From Origins to the End of World War I 


Ihe history, organization (and even uniforms) of the many police organi- 

zations that existed in the Third Reich, and served at home and abroad 

with varying degrees of distinction and dishonor during the Second 
World War, evolved from Germany’s complex and often troubled past. 

During the First and Second Reich! Germany had continued to be a di- 
vided nation, a patchwork of many and diverse kingdoms, principalities, 
petty states and free cities, owing only nominal allegiance to the Emperor, 
and often at war with one another. The degree of fragmentation was remark- 
able, despite a continuing and marked reduction in the number of states. The 
Thirty Years’ War laid waste much of Germany. When it ended with the 
Peace of Westphalia in 1648 the area that would become the Second German 
Reich in 1871 was divided into some 360 parts.? Napoleon reduced them to 
30 and the number fell further to 25 in 1871, increasing to 26 with the ac- 
quisition of Alsace-Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen in German), and to 17 at the 
end of the World War I. This number rose and fell slightly during the 1920’s,3 
but stood at 17 Lander, as the states had become named, by the time the Na- 
tional Socialists came to power on 30 January 1933. Hitler complicated mat- 
ters by overlaying his political Gaue boundaries, which did not match those 
of the old states or Lünder. He did achieve unification of state and the police, 
with the disastrous consequences that were to follow. 

National unity as existed in England and France over the centuries was 
thus an illusion in Germany, and the states were left to run their own affairs, 
maintain public law and order, fight crime and administer punishment 
through their own, separate police forces. 

The states varied greatly in size, ranging from the largest and always 
dominant Prussia, representing over 60% of the total surface area and popu- 
lation and divided into twelve provinces, down to the smallest, Schaumburg- 
Lippe, with its 130 square miles populated by about 50,000. The states were 
also very different in history, geography, industrialization, trade and religion, 
but shared the common need to have—especially in difficult times of social 
unrest—effective and reliable police forces. These evolved, alongside the 
towns and local authorities, within each state, without central control and or- 
ganization, which was also a result of rivalries between the states themselve: 
For example, Germany's second largest and mainly Catholic state, Bavaria, 
ed unification because it feared loss of influence and power to Prussia, 


"The First Reich was founded on Christmas Day 800, when Charlemagne was crowned by the Pope 
in Rome. His empire comprised not only Germany, but also France and Italy, with Aachen (Aix-la- 
Chapelle) and Rome as his capital cities. The Second Reich was born from victory over the French 
on 18 January 1871, when Wilhelm I of Prussia was proclaimed Kaiser at Versailles, and ended with 
the crushing defeat of 1918. 

2360 principalities are given in "Handbook for Kreis Resident Officers," p. 15. 


JChanges involved Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz and Waldeck, the last-named 
being absorbed by Prussia before 1930. 
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the largest state which was predominantly Protestant.* Although they lacked 
national status, the police forces grew increasingly powerful, taking over ad- 
ministrative and other functions that in other countries would not have been 
considered the realm of the police. The police had become such a powerful 
tool of government in Prussia and Austria before the Second Reich was pro- 
claimed in 1871 that they might be considered forerunners of the police state 
(Polizeistaat) that the whole of Germany was later to become.’ Unlike the 
Third Reich, such early dominance was exercised exclusively by what may 
be considered the ordinary or uniformed police, because only at the begin- 
ning of the 20th Century did political and secret police really emerge and 
gain influence. These were restricted by the Weimar Republic after World 
War I, but were to retum with a vengeance, culminating in the excesses of 
the Gestapo. 

While the police of the Third Reich are the subject of this book, a look 
at the origins of the German police prior to 1933 provides a background to 
the subject and goes some way to explain the structure and nature of the var- 
ious forces that were in place when Hitler came to power. To put develop- 
ment, organization and even uniforms and insignia into perspective a num- 
ber of examples will be given for the early period up to 1918, with much 
greater emph: in the next chapter on the Weimar period that followed, as 
it was during those difficult and turbulent years that the police forces in place 
in 1933 evolved, with varying degrees of influence by the Nazis as they pur- 
sued their struggle for power. 

Early references to the police are to be found in the middle of the 15th 
Century, when the trades people of Strassburg in Alsace raised a Scharwacht 
(or "guard party"), composed of three Groups of seven men, each under a 
Captain, who protected their businesses during the night. The word Polizei 
(police) appeared in an order issued in Nuremberg in 1492 and in the 16th 
Century “Reich Police Orders" were issued.’ 

Protection was also required outside the city walls, at times when few 
journeys were made for pleasure, and travelers faced considerable risk to 
themselves and their property. “Armed escorts” (bewaffneten Geleits) thus 
emerged as an early form of police, often provided at a charge by the local 
king, prince or state administration. Such escorts carried symbols to discour- 
age would-be attackers, usually a cross or a flag. 

Various forms of police organization evolved in towns and rural areas 
across the German states, with regulations (often unwritten) that dealt with 


SHA.EF/MLRS.: The German Police, April 1945, p. 1. 
5ibid.., p. 38. 


ÓThose interested in details of the uniforms worn by the German Police prior to 1933 are referred 
to Schoenfelder's "Vom Werden der deutschen Polizei" and the more readily available books by 
Ingo Löhken and Erich Radecke detailed in the Bibliography. 

7Riege: “Kleine Polizei hichte,” p. 18 et seq. According to Saris, “German Weimar “Frauen- 
polizei" (Female Police),” ín. 11 p. 21, the term Polizei was first used in an order of Emperor Karl V 
in 1521. The Ist Reich Police Ordinance (1. Reichspolizeiverordnung) was issued in 1530 (Schoen- 
felder, op.cit., p. 166), followed by a specific one for Meissen in Saxony (sächsisch-meissnischen 
Polizeiverordnung) in 1555 (ibid., p. 95). The words "Police" (English & French), "Polizei" (German), 
“Polizia” (Italian), etc., are all derived from the ancient Greek “Polis,” meaning a city-state. In Ger- 
many, the variations “Polizey,” “Policey” and “Policei” were used in the 18th and early part of the 
19th Centuries. 


Mounted armed escorts. 
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such varied matters as market vehicles, fire fighting measures, the carrying 
of weapons, processions, drunkenness, gambling, begging, prostitution, blas- 
phemy, usury and bankruptcy.* 

Terminology differed greatly with the passage of time and between the 
states on the one hand, and the towns and rural areas on the other. The fol- 
lowing are examples of the earliest recorded uses of various terms describ- 
ing what we would consider police. They are shown in chronological order.’ 


German Name English translation 
Strafherren punishment masters 
Leibgarde zu Ross mounted life guard 


First recorded reference 
late 16th Century in Ulm 
1590 in Brandenburg 


Stadtwache town guard 1711 in Hamburg 
Konstabler constables 1734 in Nuremberg! 
Stadtsoldaten city soldiers 1741 in Breslau! 
Ratswachtmeister city council sergeants 1750 in Dresden 
Nachtwiichter night guards 1750 in Göttingen!? 


BRiege, op.cit, pp. 17/21. 
9 4 
'Schoenfelder, op.cit. Other terms are given below when considering the Gendarmerie. 


10The g Gi é 
The Hamburg Guard Corps (Weichterkorps) was renamed Constable Corps (Konstablerkorps) in 
1874, which in turn was renamed to Schutzmannschaft in 1899. 


T Stadtsoldaten existed in Leipzig in 1790 and Rostock by 1829. 


There were Nachtwächter in F. rt am Mai tz by 1790, in Hamburg (we. 
lachtwáchter in Frankfurt am Main and Gleiwitz by 1790, in Hamburg (v 
v lain a ) in Ha vearing 
swords) in 1808 and in the town of Delmenhorst in Oldenburg in 1890. 
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Stadtmilitär city soldiers 1774 in Cologne 
Gassenknecht street soldiers 1780 in Ulm 
Stadtbote town runner 1780 in Ulm 
Scharwache troop 1780 in Berlin 
Stadtdiener town servants 1783 in Freiburg 


berittene Stadtgarde mounted city guard 1790 in Nuremberg 


Geleitsreiter escort rider 1800 in Frankfurt am Main 
Polizeiwache police guard 1805 in Bavaria 
Bürgemilitär citizen soldiers 1806 in Frankfurt! 
Schlosswache castle guard 1806 in Ysenberg 
Stadtwächter city guards 1809 in Berlin 
Biirgergarde citizen guard 1809 in Dresden!* 
Biirgerwehr citizens militia 1810 in Ingolstadt!5 
Polizeimilitar police soldiers 1810 in Sachsen-Weimar 
Polizeidiener policemen 1815 in Saxony!^ 
Bruchvogt breach steward formed early 19th Century 


in Lübeck 


Danzig “civilian soldier,” 1740. Dresden city council sergeant, 1750. 


13 Forces with this name existed in the Bavarian Ostmark in 1810 and Hamburg by 1843. 

144 “national Bürgergarde” existed in Dresden by 1809 and there was an unmounted (zu Fuss) 
Corps in Berlin by 1810. A Bürgergarde of 800 men was raised in Leipzig in 1813, but disbanded 
the following year, and another existed in the town of Fulda between 1820 and 1850. In Bremen, 
the Bürgerwehr was renamed to Bürgergarde in 1814. Mounted (zu Pferde) forces by this name ex- 
isted in Hamburg by 1813 & Kassel by 1848. 

15,4 Bürgerwehr was raised in Bremen in 1813, which was renamed the following year to Bürger- 
garde. Forces with this name were in Dresden and Karslruhe by 1848. A Bürgenwache existed in 
Freiburg im Breisgau. 

16,s stated above, Polizeidiener existed in Lippe in the first half of the 19th Century, and are re- 
ported in Dresden (in 1848), Oldenburg (1858), Hamburg (1876) and Lippe-Detmold and Lübeck 
(early 20th Century). 


Berlin patrol in 1780. 


Kommunalgarde municipal guard 
Sicherheitsmann- 

schaft security troop 
Nachtwache night guard 
Hartschiere lifeguard 


Garde des Senats Senate guard 
Stadtgarde zu 

Pferde mounted city guard 
Sicherheitspolizei ^ security police 
Stadtkompanie town company 
Constabler-Corps!? constabulary corps 
Wüchterkorps guard corps 


Stadttrabanten 
Rumormeister 


town yeomen 
crowd master 


V7This force was named a Corps. 

T8rhis Guard had mounted troops. 

19Also found spelled as Konstablerkorps. 
20t became the Schutzmannschaft in 1893. 


1830 in Dresden 


1831 in Leipzig 
1840 in Hamburg!? 
1841 in Baden 
1842 in Hamburg!* 


1848 in Tiibingen 

1853 in Dresden 

1864 in Bavaria 

1876 in Hamburg? 

in Hamburg (renamed 
Konstablerkorps in 1874) 

in Munich | taken into the 

in Munich } Polizeiwache 


A town runner (Stadt- Leipzig “city soldier” in 1790. 
bote) in Ulm, 1780. 


Two members of 
the Music Corps of 
the Berlin Citizens 
Militia, 1809. 


Citizen soldier of RJ 
Bavarian Ostmark, 
1810. 


Escort rider (Geleitsreiter) in 


Citizens militia in Frankfurt, 1810. 
Frankfurt am Main, 1800. 


3» Citizens Guard (Bürgergarde) in the town 
Citizens militia in Ingolstadt, 1810. of Fulda, 1820-1850. 


Castle guard. Ysenburg-Büdingen, 1817. 


Dresden Municipal Guard 
(Kommunalgarde), 1830. 


Unmounted Gendarmerie from 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 1840. 


District Hussar from Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, 1844. 


Prussian unmounted Bavarian State Gen- 
Gendarmerie, 1845. darmerie, 1848. 


A mounted Schutzmann, 1848. 


Mounted Citizens Guard 
(Bürgergarde) in Kassel, 1848. 


In some cases the forces were weak, such as the “policemen” (Polizeidi- 
ener) of Lippe in the first half of the 19th Century, who had to perform their 
duties without a uniform, and armed only with a walking stick (Spazier- 
stock).?! In time in all the states, and especially in Prussia, a highly authori- 
tative police system evolved. Mounted policemen (Polizeiausreiter, Land- 
husar or Landdragoner), often former army non-commissioned officers, ex- 
ercised considerable power and authority. In 1719 comprehensive service 
regulations were issued. The Magistrates, who had often been appointed by 
the King or Prince, controlled City police. 


21»Geschichte der Polizei des Landes Lippe” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 23, 1 Decem- 
ber 1934, pp. 883/884. Only in Lemgo did these policemen wear a badge: the town's coat of arms 
on a gorget: ibid. 


In the mid 1880s, various forces in the towns across Germany began to 
be formed into constablularies, or Schutzmannschaften, a term (abbreviated 
as "Schuma") that would be resurrected in 1941 for battalions of a 
Order Police raised from the so-called “liberated Eastern people: 
of these Schutzmannschaften was formed in Berlin by King Friedrich Wil- 
helm IV on 13 June 1848 at the end of the so-called “Year of Revolution."?? 
This was the first of its kind to be raised in Germany, and its name was used 
in various other German states. This "Institution of Constables" (Institut der 
“Schützmänner”) was organized into patrols h of which was responsible 


District Commissar of the Darmstadt Constabulary (Schutz- 


mannschaft), Hesse, 1876. Constable ofthe Hesse 


Constabulary, 1876. 


— À 


aui thmidi: “Die ersten 50 Jahre der Königlichen Schutzmannschaft zu Berlir/Die SOjihrige 
lubelfeier der Königlichen Schutzmannschaft zu Berlin am 13. Juni 1898" & “125 Jahre Schutz- 
mannschatt Berlin, 197. 
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a dark blue coat with stand-up collar and two rows of ball-shaped buttons, 
grey trousers and a felt cap bearing a number. They were armed with bayo- 
By 1878 this uniformed constabulary was organized into six captain- 
s or companies (Hauptmannschaften). By 1912 it was known as the 
"Royal Berlin Constabulary” (Königliche Schutzmannschaft Berlin)? and 
survived World War I, only to be disbanded in the reorganization of the early 
1920s. 

The following is a list of identified Schutzmannschaften with, where 
known, the earliest recorded reference to them (shown here alphabetically by 
location).?5 


Berlin mounted constable 
(bereittener Schutzmann), 
1854. 


State or city Formed 
Alsace-Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen) after 1871 

Anhalt 9 

Baden ? (existed by 1852) 
Berlin 1848 

Bremen 1882 

Brunswick ? 

Güstrow (Mecklenburg-Schwerin) 1897 

Hamburg 189326 

He: 1876 (existed in 1899) 


Lübeck 1889 


23”Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 6, 15 March 1934, p. 208. 


24Stützenberger: “Auf der Geschichte der württembergischen Landespolizei,” in “Der Deutsche 
Polizeibeamte,” No. 16, 15 August 1934, p. 608 


-hoenfelder, op.cit 

26Evolved from the Constable Corps (Constabler-Corps or Konstablerkorps), which in turn had 
evolved from the Hamburg Guard Corps (Hamburger Wachterkorps) in 1874 (Ibid., p. 271). The 
Hamburg Schutzmannschaft is also reported to have been formed in 1899. 


Mecklenburg-Schwerin?? ? 


Munich (Bavaria) 1898 

Oldenburg ? 

Prussia 1848 

Rostock (Mecklenburg-Schwerin) 1897 

Saxony ? (existed by 1860) 
Stuttgart 187328 

Wismar (Mecklenburg-Schwerin) 1897 

Wiirttemberg T 


The strongest and most complex police force was naturally to be found 
in Germany's largest state, Prussia, and its capital, Berlin. The Berlin police 
were the first in Germany to receive special uniforms, which were ordered in 
1787.” Control was exercised by the Police Directorate (Polizeidirektorium), 
which was reorganized into a more formal structure in 1795. Johann 


Abend police officials (from left to right): Inspector (1790), President (1810) and Director 


There were municipal Schutzmannschaiten in four towns. 


°8 Town constabularies” (stäctlischen Schutzmannschaften) were also a part of the local police 
(Ortspolizei) in Stuttgart and the other larger towns of Württemberg, where the only uniformed po- 
lice before 1914 had been the Landjágerkorps, raised by King Frederick in 1807 (Stutzenberger, 
Op.cit., pp. 608/610). See also Wannenwetsch: “Das Württembergische Landjágerkorps," 1986. 


?9Radecke: “Polizei-Abzeichen,” vol. 1, p. 10 & vol. 2, p. 24. 
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Biisching became Berlin’s first Police President (Polizei äi ident) on 5 arm 
1809. New police regulations (Polizeireglement) entered into effect in 1 | 
which formalized police authority over a wide sphere of a ictivities. These in- 
cluded the licensing of businesses and their control; checking on weights and 
measures; street lighting and cleaning; night watchmen; wells and water con- 
duits; fire fighting; street begging; public health; aliens and suspicious per- 
sons; embezzlement; road and sidewalk surface and the condition of bridges: 
the stabilty, fire resistance and symmetry of new and repaired buildings the 
Theatre Police (Theaterpolizei), insofar as concered orderly behavior during 
theatrical performances; servants; complaints by guilds and corporations 
about bad workmans| ontrol of gambling: prevention and punishment of 
all domestic disturbances and brawls; and the general supervision and con- 
trol of all other matters of security and order.? 


Police and citizens look at 
the destruction of the Berlin 
police station (Polizeihaus) 
on the Scheffelgasse, Septem- 
ber 1830. 


Supreme Court 
runner, 1830. 

The Prussian rural constabulary (Preussische Gendarmerie) was raised 
in 1812. Municipal Executive Police (Kommunale Exekutivpolizei) existed 
in those towns and provinces throughout Prussia that did not have Royal Po- 
lice Administrations (Kénigliche-Polizeiverwaltungen), and these juve been 
reported to have been in existence in 1844, 1853, 1894 and 1918.3 


30Schoentelder, op.cit., p. 226. 
31 Radecke, op.cit, vol. 1, p. 31 


The Prussian Police were issued with the spiked helmet (Pickelhaube) in 
1844.32 

The Berlin Constabulary (Schutzmannschaft) was formed by a Cabinet 
order of 19 January 1848 from the existing Executive Police (Exekutiv- 
Polizei)? A report from the State Ministry of 19 June 1848 showed its 
strength as one Colonel (Oberst), five Captains (Hauptleuten), two hundred 
Sergeants (Wachtmeistern) and 1,800 constables (Schutzmännern), forty of 
the last mentioned being mounted. 

The Prussian police Administration Law (preussischen Polizeiverwal- 
tungsgesetz) of 11 March 1850 described how the Royal Berlin Police Pre- 
sidium (Königliches Polizei-Präsidium) was organized into five departments 
(Abteilungen): 

Department Functions/Responsibilities 

Ist Internal management; personnel affairs of the newly formed Theater 
Police (Theaterpolizei) and reorganized Morals Police (Sitten- 
polizei); control of health police affairs (Medizinalpolizeiwesens); 
special department (Dienststelle) for political matters 

2nd Trade affairs; control of upkeep and road surfaces; Water Sections; 
drains and canals; issue of hunting licenses; control of the mentally 
ill and insane and their accommodation in institutions; supervision 
of insurance pay-out offices. 

3rd Construction matters. 

4th Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei, or Kripo)-by 1879 this Section 
was composed of three Inspectorates (Inspektionen), identified by 
the letters A, B and C.5 

5th Passports, registration and aliens' affairs; servants office. 

The Berlin Police Presidium also controlled the Executive Police (Ex- 
ekutivpolizei) of the Constabulary (Schutzmannschaft), security service 
(Sicherheitsdienst); Market Police (Marktpolizei); Morals Police field ser- 
vice (Aussendienst der Sittenpolizei); River Police (Strompolizei); supervi- 
sion of trucking matters; Fire Fighting Service (Feuerlóschwesen) and Night 
Watch matters (with 15 sergeants and 192 nightwatchmen).? 

Berlin was organized into a State Police District (Landespolizeibezirk) 
in 1900 and the following year Police Brigades (Polizeibrigaden) were raised 
for tactical employment, each composed of four Police Captaincies, or com- 
panies (Polizei-Hauptmannschaften). Military style police forces were also 
raised in the other states, but prior to the end of World War I there were no 
barracked police elements in Germany. 

Berlin’s Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei, or Kripo) were both uni- 
formed and plain clothed. Until 1811 they were organized by the City Court 
(Stadtgericht), but were transferred that year to come under the Police Pre- 


?2ibid, p. 25. 

P3schoenfelder. op.cit, p. 258 
ibiq, p. 259. 

J^Riege, op.cit, p. 99. 


6 Municipal) executive Police kommunale] Exekutivpolizei) are reported in 1853 in Prussia, as 
well as in the states of Baden and Bavaria (in Bavaria the Schutzmannschaft was also so called). 
J7schoenfelder, op.cit, pp. 268/269. 
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Warrant disc of the plain clothes Berlin Criminal Police, 1811. 


sidium.** The plain clothed officers carried a medal as proof of their author- 
ity (Legimationsmedaille), which bore the Prussian eagle on one side over 
the word “Berlin,” and the words “Royal Prussian Police Official" 


One of the oldest, most important and characteristic branches of the Ger- 
man police that would survive to and during the Third Reich owed its origins 
to France and the Napoleonic period. This was the Gendarmerie, formed 
from Gendarmes, a French word meaning simply “men of arms."* The lead- 
ers and governments of many of the German states were so impressed by the 
efficient and well-trained French Gendarmes that they raised their own 
forces, usually referred to as Gendarmeriekorps. Such process is said to have 
begun in 1804,4! although the earliest recorded cases of Gendarmerie being 
raised are in the Dukedom of Berg (1808), Saxony (1809), Anhalt and West- 
falen (1810), Wiirttemberg (1811) and Bavaria, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
Prussia and the Principality of Schwarzburg-Sondershausen (1812). The 
Principality of Lippe-Detmold appears to have been the last to raise a Gen- 
darmerie, in 1846.42 


(“Koenigl.Preuss-Policei-Beamter”) on the other, over a service number.?? A 
special Precinct Criminal Police (Revierkriminalpolizei) was raised in Berlin 
in 1852, by taking one qualified criminal police constable (Schutzmann der 
Kriminalpolizei) from each of the City's thirty-six police precincts 
(Polizeireviere), having them attend a special course, and then return to their 
precincts. In 1878 six district commissariats (Bezirkskommissariate) were 
formed in Berlin, each under a criminal commissar (Kriminalkommissar), in 
a reorganization of the uniformed criminal police that paralleled what had 
previously been done with the plain clothed precinct criminal police. 


Oberlieutenant of the Bavarian 
Gendarmerie, 1813 


Bavarian and Prussian Gendarmerie at a state frontier post, 1850-1860. 


ee tue eS 
404 i 

» "Gens d'armes. The National Constabulary (Nationale Gendarmerie) had been formed in France. 
n 1790 by renaming the Maréchaussé (Schoenfelder, op.cit., p. 237) 


38 Royal Cabinet Order (Kgl. Kabinettsorder) of 12 February 1811 (Riege, op.cit, p. 98). e 
Lóhken, op.cit. p. 8. 


39No explanation can be given for the fact that Schoenfelder, op.cit., p. 226, describes the reverse 
of the warrant discs as inscribed simply with the words “Berlin Police” (“Polizei von Berlin”), while 
illustrating the full text (p. 227). 


42Details x 1 
Details of the raising of Gendarmerie forces in 35 kingdoms, states, principalities, duchies, etc 
are to be found in the works of Schoentelder, Löhken & Radecke. Å 
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Hesse Gendermariekorps in 1905. 


There was a great variety in terminology used across Germany to de- 
scribe the new force. The very word “Gendarmerie” was rendered as both 
*Gensd' armes"? and "Gensdarmerie."^^ It was also used to form compound 


names: 

German English Notes 

Armee-Feldgendarmerie Army Field Gendarmerie in Bavaria, Hesse, 
Mecklenburg, 
Prussia, Saxony & 
Württemberg 


431 use in the Kingdom of Westphalia in 1809 and in Mecklenberg-Strelitz & Mecklenberg- 
Schwerin in 1842 (Schoenfelder, op.cit., p. 243 & Tafel 5). 
44n use in Baden, the Free City of Frankfurt in 1840 and in the Kingdom of Württemberg in 1811. 


Armee-Gendarmerie 


Bürger-Gendarmerie 
Corps-Gendarmerie 
Feldgendarmerie 


Garde-Gendarmerie 


Gendarmerie-Corps 
Grenzgendarmerie 


Hafengendarmerie 


Army Gendarmerie 


Citizens Gendarmerie 
Gendarmerie corps 
Field Gendarmerie 


Guard Gendarmerie 


Gendarmerie corps 
Frontier Gendarmerie 


Harbor Gendarmerie 


Standard bearer of the Dresden 
citizens Gendarmerie, 1809. 


in Hesse in 1832 & 
1849 & in Hessen- 
Cassel in 1835 

in Dresden in 1809 

in Prussia in 1840 

in Bavaria in 1870 
& Prussia in 1889— 
see also Armee- 
Feldgendarmerie 

in Hesse in 1823, 
1844 & 1854 

in Prussia in 1822 

in Prussia in 1820 
& 1825 

raised in Prussia 
in 1846 
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Landgendarmerie 


Landgendarmerie 

zu Fuss 
Landgendarmerie 

zu Pferde 
Leib-Gendarmerie*® 
Ordonanzgendarmerie 


Polizeigendarmerie 


45For the Mecklenburgische Strelitzsche Landgendarmerie, see Steinmann: "Die Mecklb. Strei- 
litzsche Landgendarmerie.” 


46Löhken, op.cit., p. 12. 


State Gendarmerie 


unmounted State 
Gendarmerie 
horsed State Gendarmerie 


Life Gendarmerie 
Order Gendarmerie 


Police Gendarmerie 


formed 1798 in 
Mecklenburg- 
Strelitzó & 1820 in 
Prussia (where the 
term was still used 
in 1869 & 1900)*°- 
in existence in 


Saxony (1809/1810, 


1818 & 1909), 
Hesse (1833), 
Hanover (1866)? 
& Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin 

in Hessen-Cassel 
in 1840 

in Hessen-Cassel 
in 1840 


in Prussia, Saxony 
& Hanover 
in Saxony in 1828 


Westphalian Gensd’armes, 
1809. 


47The Hanover Landgendarmerie became the Landdragoner-Corps in 1815 


48Referred to as Ordonanzgendarmerie. 
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Above: A Gensd’armes reads out the 
Napoleonic code to citizens of 
Frankenberg a.d. Eder. 


1860. 


Schleswig foot Gendarme, 
1866. 
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Wachtmeister of the Hesse Gendarmerie, 1897. 


Mounted Gendarmerie were distinguished from unmounted in their titles 
by the words “Berrittene,” “Reitender” and “zu Pferde” (all meaning horsed), 
and F or zu Fuss (unmounted). 

Many terms other than “Gendarmerie” were used to describe such 
forces, both before and after the introduction of that name, and the situation 
w 
time, both to and from "Gendarmerie." Other French terms were used (such 
as Chevauleger, meaning “light horse"), but German provided the widest va- 
riety of compound names: Dragoner (“dragoon,” but also Landdragoner, 


further complicated by the names being changed with the passage of 


Landpolizeidragoner, Landwehr-Dr 
(“free corps"), Gardisten ("guards," 


oner and Polizeidragoner), Freicorps 
in Polizeigardisten), Husaren (“hus- 
sars,” but also Di: Leib-Husaren and Polizei- 
husaren), Jäger (“rifle,” but also Feldjäger, Fussjäger, Landwehrjäger, Mili- 
tärjäger and Polizeijäger), Karabinier (“carabineer,” as with the Italian Cara- 
binieri), Kordon (“cordon in Polizei-Kordon), Miliz (“mili but also 
Landespolizeimiliz, Land-Miliz and Polizeimiliz), Polizei (“police,” as in 
Residenzpolizei), Schützen (“rifle,” but also Landschiitzen), Reuter or 
Reuther (“trooper,” as in Landreuter and Land-Reuther), Securi: (“securi- 
ty”), Sicherheits ("security," as in Landessicherheits), Soldaten (“soldiers,” 
as in Polizeisoldaten), Vogteien (“guards,” as in Landvogteien) and Wache 
as in Schutzwache). 


Major of the Württemberg Landjáger, 1907. 


There were dismounted and mounted Gendarmes, the latter often former 
. During the wars of liberation (Befreiungskriegen) between 1813 
a Police Director (Polizeidirektor) and fifteen mounted Gendarmes 
Were attached to each Army Corps and so the Military Police (Feldgen- 
darmerie) came into being.*? The history of the Gendarmerie was complex in 
many of the German States prior to World War I, with changes in organiz: 
tion and terminology. Four states can be taken to illustrate this. 


49Schoentelder, op.cit, p. 237. 
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Uniform effects of the Ysenburg 
state Hussars, 1780. 


Baden Gendarme, 
1852. 


The Gendarmerie in Baden was ordered by edict dated 3 October 1829, 
but was not raised until 31 December 1831. Although subordinate to the In- 
terior Ministry, it was organized very much along military lines. It was sub- 
divided into four Districts (Distrikte), which in turn were broken down into 
precincts (Bezirke), commanded by sergeants (Oberwachtmeister). 

The Brunswick Gendarmerie was raised from members of the former 
Brunswick Hussar Regiment, with a squadron assigned to the maintenance 
of public order and security raised in 1816 from the Brunswick King’s Hus- 
sars.50 Three or four men of the Squadron were stationed in places having a 
court (Amtsgericht). In July 1819 this squadron was strengthened to four 
mounted sergeants, six corporals and sixty men named “hussars (Husaren), 
while a further five unmounted sergeants, ten corporals and one hundred men 
were organized as "foot riflemen” (Fussjáger).5! On 1 June 1826 the mount- 
ed and foot police were renamed Landwehrdragoner and Landwehrjäger re- 
spectively, and the force took on the name “Militia Dragoons and Militia 
Rifle Corps" (Landwehr-Dragoner- und Landwehr-Jäger Korps). The force 
was designated a military detachment (Militärdetachement) after November 

1831,5 and assigned to police duties, its men becoming "Police Soldiers 

(Polizei-Soldaten). The terms Landdragoner and Fussjáger were subsequent- 
ly changed to “mounted Gendarme" (berittener Gendarm) and "foot Gen- 
darme" (Fussgendarm), with ranks of Stabsoberwachtmeister, Oberwacht- 


50Ges. u. Verordnung-Sammlung vom 5.2.1816 Nr. 2: Kelling, “Die braunschweigische Gen- 
darmerie,” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 6, 15 March 1934, p. 208. 


5ltaw No. 19 of 9 July 1819: Kelling, op.cit. 
52Law No. 14 of 1 June 1826: Kelling, op.cit. 
53Law No. 25 of 10 November 1831: Kelling, op.cit. 


meister, Bezirksgendarm, Fussgendarm and berittener Gendarm introduced 
in March 1905.54 

Princess Pauline first raised the Gendarmerie in the diminutive state of 
Lippe in the first quarter of the 19th Century. This was the oldest branch of 
the state police.5* Led by a captain (Hauptmann), it consisted of handpicked 
non-commissioned officers and men from the Lippe army battalions. Its orig- 
inal duties included the keeping of order in public establishments such as 
taverns and hotels, and the suppression of begging. Prince Leopold II raised 
another Gendarmerie on | January 1842. Also known as the “Protection 
Guard” (Schutzwache), its 16 men were based in stations across the state. In 
the absence of written regulations, the Schutzwache simply carried out the 
orders of its commanding officer. It was a military force, answering to the 
Principality’s administration. Only one member is recorded in 1846, but the 
strength rose to 20 by 1860, with another member added in 1911 to cope with 
the rise in the miniscule population. They were armed with flintlock muskets 
and a short saber, later replaced by a hunting knife. The Modell 88 carbine 
was introduced in 1910, when the hunting knife was replaced by a long saber. 
Self-loading pistols (presumably the PO8 Luger) were distributed in 1912. 
Originally the Schutzwache wore a green uniform with red collar, but in 
1860 the Gendarmes adopted the uniform of the Lippe Fusilier Battalion, di 
tinguished by black rather than the usual green collars, and a shako with 
cover® worn instead of the cap. 

The Prussian Gendarmerie was formed in 1812 and its men were at- 
tached to Army Corps during the wars of liberation between 1813 and 1815 
to form the Feldgendarmerie. Upon their return to Prussia from the 
Rhineland and Westphalia at the end of the campaign, the Gendarmerie was 
reorganized into twelve chief brigades (Obergendarmeriebrigaden): 1. East 
Prussian (Ostpreussischen), 2. West Prussian (Westpreussischen), 3. Lithuan- 
ian (Litauischen), 4. Pomeranian (Pommerschen), 5. Neumürkischen, 6. Kur- 
märkischen, 7; Posen (Posenschen), 8. Upper Silesian (Oberschlesischen), 9. 
Lower Silesian (Niederschlesischen), 10. Between the Elbe and Weser 
(Zwischen Elbe und Weser), 11. Between the Weser and the Rhine (Zwischen 
Weser und Rhein) and 12. Lower Rhine Grand Duchy (Grossherzogtums 
Niederrhein).57 

King Friedrich Wilhelm III ordered a reorganization of the Prussian 
Gendarmerie on 30 December 1820, and the force came under the command 
of a general, who in turn responded to the War Minister. The Prussian Gen- 
darmerie Corps (Gendarmeriekorps) then numbered 96 sergeants (Wacht- 
meister) and 1,240 Gendarmes. A Frontier Gendarmerie (Grenzgendarmerie) 
was formed as a special detachment (Sonderabteilung), and was a control, 
guard and protection troop of the Customs Administration.5* 


*4Law No, 8 of 3 March 1905: Kelling, op.cit. 


°> "Geschichte der Polizei des Landes Lippe,” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 23, 1 Decem. 
ber 1934, pp. 883/884. Yet the post-war historian, Gerd Stolz, shows the Fürstlich-Lippische Gen- 


consti korns as raised in 1842: “Das Fürstlich-Lippische Gendarmerie-Korps, 1842-1919,” Det- 
mold, 1975. 


6Uberzug 
57 Schoenfelder, op.cit, p. 237 


58Schoenfelder, op.cit, p. 238. The Prussian Grenzgendarmerie was disbanded in 1825 and its role 
taken over by Frontier Officials of the Finance Ministry (ibid.) 
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The Prussian Gendarmerie was not only the largest such force, but was 
also considered an élite and given the honor of wearing the “Guard Star” 
(Gardestern) in 1895.° 

The 20th Century thus opened with each German state having its own 
police forces, which had evolved over the years to meet essentially the same 
tasks, but in different forms, often under different names and wearing differ- 
ent uniforms. Various categories of police were maintained, often with over- 
lapping duties and organization. Although lacking central control and orga- 
nization, they had become powerful tools in the hands of the states’ admin- 
istrations. Most uniformed police before World War I were recruited from 
former members of the army and navy, who had completed their military ser- 
vice and favored the degree of continuity offered by this influential branch of 
the civil service. 

When Germany went to war in 1914 her police were divided across the 
states into two groups: the Gendarmerie and the Ordnungspolizei.‘! 

The Gendarmerie, or rural constabulary, was by then 11,000 strong, with 
each man armed with a rifle, a saber, bayonet and pistol. Dismounted and 
mounted detachments of between one and ten men were spread across the 
country districts of Germany. They responded to the Army Corps Headquar- 
ters for disciplinary and administrative matters, but were under the civil au- 
thorities insofar as their day-to-day duties were concerned. 

In 1914 the Ordnungspolizei comprised State Police, Communal or Mu- 
nicipal Police, Criminal and Administrative Police and numbered 80,000. In 
theory they were armed with only a saber and pistol, but a reserve of rifles 
was most likely held in certain police barracks. The Ordnungspolizei per- 
formed the normal duties of metropolitan or borough police. 

Apart from the police centered in the towns and spread across the length 
and breadth of Germany, circumstances such as the development of commu- 
nications dictated the need for the raising of various forms of special police. 

Land travel and transport saw the development of roads, with the horse 
giving way to the automobile and truck. Policing the highways of Germany 
had to keep pace with such progress and the "armed escorts" gave way to 
forces such as the Highway Police (Strassenpolizei), State Highway Police 
trassenpolizei) and Traffic Police (Verkehrspolizei). In 1850 the 
an Gendarmerie became responsible for the protection of passenger 
traffic (Personenpostverkehr). 

Germany 's limited though important Baltic and North Sea coastline and 
inland waterways made her a maritime nation, with an early need for control, 
law and order along the coastline, rivers and canals and in ports and harbors. 
“Water police" already existed in the 17th Century, providing among other 
services shipping control and surveillance. Harbor and shipping police 
(Hafen- und Schiffahrtspolizeien) were formed in the ports during the 18th 
and 19th Centuries. Hamburg had the oldest harbor police, the first Harbor 


59Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 169. Such honor had previously been granted to the Gendarmerie in 
Sachsen-Meiningen (1840), Mecklenburg-Strelitz (1842), and to Polizei-Dragoner in Bremen (1842) 
and to Polizeidiener in Dresden and Hamburg (1848 and 1876). 

605, H.A.E.F/MLR.S., op.cit, p. 18. 

61 War Office, General Staff Memorandum on the Disarmament of Germany (C 21031/13/18), 1 No- 
vember 1921. 


1840: A captain of Hamburg’s Harbor Police comes ashore and reports 
A c to the CI 
town’s Night Guard. The Harbor Police uniform was marine-blue with gold insignia. 


Patrol (Oberhafenpatrouille), formed in 1799 with a strength of six men. Har- 
bor Gendarmerie (Hafengendarmerie) wear raised in Prussia in 1846, with 
one officer, 30 NCOs and 30 men. They operated in the ports of Memel and 
Schwinemünde, but ceased operations there in 1863 and 1884 respectively. 
By 1875 the Hamburg Harbor Patol (Hafenrunde) was organized as the 11th 
Department of the Police Authority (11. Abteilung der Polizeibehórde). The 
19th Century saw the raising of harbor and shipping police in the coastal 
ports of Altona, Bremen, Emden, Harburg-Wilhelmsburg, Kiel, Kónigsberg 
and Stettin. Police forces were also raised to control and protect inland wa- 
terways such as the Berlin River Police (Berliner Strompolizei), which saw 
considerable expansion shortly before World War I. After that war the Reich 
Water Protection (Reichswasserschutz or RWS) was raised. 

= gallroads were laid during the 19th Century, with a line between Nurem- 
: B an + rth opened on 7 December 1835. This led to the need for police 
3 maintain law and order along the lines, ations and on the trains them- 
selves. The name Bahnpolizei (railway police) appeared first in a Prussian 
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law of 1838 regulating railway operations, following which Railway Police 
Officials (Einsenbahn-Polizei-Beamten) were appointed and “Railway Po- 
lice Regulations” (Bahnpolizei-Reglements) were published. They were 
armed with a dagger, a bayonet or even a lance and wore a gorget (Brust- 
schild).5* 

The term “Police” was also used to describe a variety of specific branch- 
es of local forces, as well as police functions and areas of responsiblity. Some 
examples from the pre-1918 period are given below: 


German English Notes 

Baupolizei construction police to control the 
building tradc 

reported in 1650 


Feuerlóschpolizei fire fighting police 


Fire fighting police in 1650. 


Left to right: A i i i 
(aire A Prussian police lieutenant, fireman (Feuerwehrmann) and fire inspector 
aiias cgi NN 

52 


ag Cesetz über die Eisenbahn-Untemehmungen,” 3 November 1838. 
'Henneking and Koch: “Die Uniformen des deutschen Eisenbahnen,” p. 104 
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Finanzpolizei 
Fischereipolizei 
Forstkulturpolizei 


Forstpolizei 


Fremdenpolizei 
Gesundheitspolizei 


Gewerbepolizei 
Grenzpolizei 


Handelspolizei 
Jagdpolizei 
Manufakturpolizei 


fiscal police 
fishery polic 
forestry cultivation police 


forestry police 


aliens police 
health police 


trade police 
frontier police 


trade police 
hunting police 
manufacturing police 


to control taxation 

to control fishing 

to control 
forestation 

to control the 
forests 

to control aliens 

to control public 
health 

to control trade 

in Alsace-Lorraine 
& Saxony 

to control trade 

to control hunting 

to control 
manufacturing 


38 A steam boat of Berlin’s River Police (Strompolizei) on the Spree. 


Marktpolizei 
Medizinalpolizei 


Sicherheitspolizei 


Sittenpolizei 


Tagespolizei 


Theaterpolizei 
Weidepolizei 
Wohlfahrtspolizei 


Zollpolizei 


market police to control market 


traders 
health police to control public 
health 
security police in Oldenburg 


(formed in 
Dresden in 1853) 

to control public 
morals 

formed in Delmen- 
horst, 
Oldenburg, in 
1903 

to keep order in 
theaters 

to oversee 
greenlands 

in Oldenburg 
(Dresden) 

to conrol frontiers 


morals police 


day police 


theater police 
pasture police 
welfare police 


customs police 


The fire brigades were not usually a part of the police, but their control 
was clearly a police responsibility, and a specific fire fighting police (Feuer- 
lóschpolizei) is reported to have existed in 1650. 

Germany also maintained police forces beyond her frontiers, with those 
in her six colonies in Africa, China and the South Seas called “Police Troops” 


Colored police soldier 
(Polizeisoldat) in 
service (Zolldiens 
Cameroons. Khaki uniform 
with red cap and insignia. 


German Oberleutnant and Ordnance 
Officer of the Southwest Protection 
Troop (Schutztruppe Südwest). 


64Schoenfelder, op.cit., p. 70. 
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Colored member (known as “Fita- 
Fita") of the Governor's Ordnance 
(Gouverneurs-Ordonnance) in the 
South Sea’s island of Samoa. 


Colored Police Soldier 
(Polizeisoldat) from 
King William's Land in 
New Guinea. 


(Polizeitruppen). The force in German Southwest Africa has been found 
called the Landespolizei Deutsch-Südwestafrikas.55 These Police Troops 
were disbanded when Germany lost her colonies under the terms of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, but their traditions were passed in 1934 to Landespolizei 
groups in Germany.” 

There were very few women in the German police prior to the 1920s, 
when only partially successful experiments were made. The earliest appoint- 
ment appears to have been in Stuttgart in 1903, when Henriette Ahrendt was 
appointed the first woman police welfare worker (Polizeifürsorgerin).57 


65"Vom Niemandsland zum Ordnungsstaat,” 1930. In 1914 the force was called Deutsch-Südwest- 
Landespolizei. 

Ó6Elster: "Die Polizeitruppe im ehemaligen Deutsch-Ostafrika," in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” 
No. 22, 15 November 1934, pp. 847/849, which lists the colonies as German Southwest Afri 
Togo, Cameroons, South Sea Islands, Kiautschou and German East Africa. “Der Neuer Brockhaus,” 
Vierter Band, F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1938/1939, p. 142, describing the Schutztruppen in such 
colonies, only refers to German East Africa, German Southwest Africa and the Cameroons, stating 
that such Schutztruppen were raised for the maintenance of public order and security and were 
drawn from soldiers, sailors, Reich Germans resident in the areas and—with the exception of Ger- 
man Southwest Africa—from colored troops. 

67Barck: “Ziele und Aufgaben der weiblichen Polizei in Deutschland," Baden Ministry of the Inte- 
rior, 1928, quoted by Saris, op.cit., p. 15 & fn. 2 on p. 21. Ahrendt was a nurse and wore a nurse's 
uniform. 
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Introduction 
ovember 1918: Four years of war had cost Germany two million 
N“ and now her army faced imminent defeat on the battlefields of 
France and Flanders. But it was action at home, taken behind the sol- 
diers’ backs and not at the front that led to the humiliating end of World War 
One, and set the scene for the troubled and uncertain post-war years that were 
to follow. 

On 9 November 1918 a left-wing revolution overthrew the royal gov- 
ernment in Berlin, A democratic republic was declared, and the Kaiser sought 
refuge in Holland. On the 11th November Germany signed an armistice that 
brought the First World War to an end. The Kaiser abdicated on the 29th. 


The ex-Kaiser, as he appeared a few years before the outbreak of the Great War (1914-18). 
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The soldiers’ long, hard and bloody struggle at the front was thus 
brought to an abrupt and inglorious end by revolution at home. It took less 
than three weeks for Germany to lose the war and her monarchy. The Second 
Reich was over, and the fate of Germany was left in the hands of an excep- 
tionally democratic but weak left-wing republic, led by a succession of over 
twenty ineffectual minority governments. This troubled and ill-fated repub- 
was beset by unemployment, rising criminality, public disorder, political 
disturbances and uprisings from the very beginning. Its name was the prod- 
uct of the troubled times of its birth. Berlin was considered too dangerous to 
host the first meeting of the newly-elected national assembly, and so this 
gathered on 6 February 1919 in the relative peace and safety of Weimar, a 
town some 150 miles to the southwest of Berlin. 

There were two levels of government during the Weimar era; federal or 
Reich from Berlin, and that exercised locally by the seventeen States (Län- 
der), of which Prussia was by far the most powerful.! The States had been 
granted limited powers of self-administration, which extended to the running 
of their police forces insofar as organization, employment and discipline 
were concerned. Article 9 of the Reich Constitution limited the legislative au- 
thority of the Reich Minister of the Interior in Berlin to “the issue of general 
regulations over 1) Welfare services and 2) Preservation of law and order,” 
whereas a Reich Executive was provided for under Article 48. The Constitu- 
tion thus limited federal responsibility for the police to overall supervision 
and legislation, but did allow Berlin to exercise some degree of budgetary 
control. 

The fourteen years of the Weimar Republic were extraordinary times 
when Germany, her manpower, industry and economy weakened by four 
years of war, became the stage for revolution, industrial and civil unrest and 
armed uprisings that were to last through the 1920's and into the early 1930s. 
A host of political parties, many with paramilitary organizations, fought one 
another across the land, particularly in the larger cities and industrial centers. 
Right- and left-wing extremists, the latter including the German Commun 
Party since its creation at the beginning of 1919; battled one another on the 
streets, with nationalists, democrats, social democrats, socialists and others 
often involved or getting in the way. From the right-wing paramilitary and 


Trhe only change to the German Länder during the Weimar Republic was the consolidation in 1920 
of one grand duchy, two duchies and four principalities into a united Thuringia (Thüringen), which 
when formed ceded Coburg to Bavaria: Magocsi: "Historical Atlas of East Central Europe," Vol. I, p. 
149. According to Radecke: "Polizei-Abzeichen Helme-Heraldik-Historie," 2. Band 1918-1945, p. 
10, after Prussia annexed Pyrmont and Waldeck in 1922 and 1928 respectively, at the end of 1931 
Germany was made up of the following states (listed according to suríace area): Prussia, Bavaria, 
Württemberg, Baden, Saxony, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Thuringia, Hesse, Oldenburg, Brunswick, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Anhalt, Lippe, Schaumburg-Lippe, Hamburg, Lübeck and Bremen - the Saar 
area was under French occupation. 


2The Kommunistische Partei Deutschlands, or KPD, originally a part of the Independent Social De- 
mocratic Party of Germany (USPD), broke away in 1918 and was founded on 1 January 1919 by 
Karl Radek, whom the Nazis claimed was a Russian Jew, but who in fact was bom in 1885 as an 
‘Austrian Pole and died in 1939. The KPD adopted a Marxist-Leninist ideology, was a member of the 
Comintern and was in close touch with the Bolsheviks in Russia: "Kommunistenaufstánde und -un- 
ruhen in Deutschland — Von 1919 bis zu den schweren Oktober-Unruhen 1923 in Hamburg” in 
"Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 October 1933, pp. 132/134, Wheeler-Bennett, "The 

of Power," p. 123, & Orlow: "Weimar Prussia 1918 - 1925. The Unlikely Rock of Democ- 

129, 


A member of the Freikorps. 


non puissions such as the Freikorps and Stahlhelm, evolved 
n Ku = itical soldiers . of the SA and SS. In what the Nazis would call 
ONE ii i = period of struggle, the lot of the police in all of the German 
heave Ben a dangerous one. Not only did they have to contend with 
iden a ic Be lems, but also police in the eastern States had the added 

a ame attacks from across the frontier, in particular from Poland. 
me te we of policemen would be killed and thousands more wounded 
pde one Republic, but despite such sacrifice the performance of 
THES ep ice was not always exemplary, and the Republic and individ- 
D u ‘ernments they were Supposed to serve and uphold could not al- 

5 rely upon their unquestioning loyalty and support. Such proved to be 
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the case in Berlin no less than three times between November 1918 and 
March 1920, and again in July 1932, when the police were taken over by the 
army. 

There is little available literature on the Weimar police, yet their history 
and development impacted considerably upon that of the Third Reich. Some 
of the forces that existed between 1918 and 1932 would survive Hitler's 
seizure of power on 30 January 1933, such as the rural constabulary or Gen- 
darmerie. Others, eclipsed before the Weimar Republic came to its end, 
would be resurrected - in name at least - under Hitler. The name "Schutz- 
mannschaft,” used first to describe the urban constabularies that were merged 
in 1920 into the Order Police (Ordnungspolizei or Orpo) or Protection Police 
(Schutzpolizei or Schupo), was used again in 1941 for auxiliary police forces 
raised by the Germans in the east after their attack on Russia. “Sicherheits- 
polizei” and its abbreviation “Sipo,” meaning literally security police, was 
used to describe the first “police army"? that existed between 1918 and its ab- 
sorption by the Orpo in 1920. It was used during the Third Reich to denote 
the predominantly plain clothes force, which included the Criminal Police 
(Kriminalpolizei or Kripo) and the successor of the political police, the infa- 
mous Secret State Police (Geheime Staatspolizei or Gestapo). 


A German soldier of WWI and a Nazi 
stormtrooper of the Weimar period are both 
shown by this Nazi artist as victims of a left- 
wing stab in the back. 
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The Weimar period is also of interest in the context of the Third Reich 
due to the relationship between its police forces and the NSDAP, and the lat- Y A 
"s paramilitary arms, the SA and SS. Attempts were made to infiltrate the = 7 
ice by the SA even before Hitler became Chancellor. Many high positions a ae I 


within the force went to senior SA officers in 1933. The following year saw 4 


a decline in SA influence and an increase in that of the SS, to the point that 
in time the police and SS were practically one. 

We therefore devote the following pages to the police of the Weimar Re- 
public, considering its history, organization and changes brought about by 
the Versailles Treaty and its relationship with the up-and-coming Nazi Party. 


Historical Review 

In comparison to their brothers-in-arms of the Kaiser’s army during 
World War One, the performance of the German uniformed police forces in 
the closing days of the war was abysmal. They put up no resistance to the 
“November Revolution” of 1918, and lost no blood to defend the monarchy 
and governments (federal and state) they were sworn to serve. In Berlin the 
Royal Constabulary (Kónigliche Schutzmannschaft) failed to defend City 
Hall, the parliament (Reichstag) and key strategic points such as the railroad 
stations. They ignored their orders to fight the revolutionaries “to the last 
man.” The Police Presidium was overrun without a shot being fired, and the 
Constabulary was disarmed with the government's consent.* 

In part this failure to react and do their duty was a practical consequence 
of the drastic weakening of the force in the latter stages of the war, for its 
strength had been bled by many of its officers and other ranks transferring to 
serve in the army. 


3The second "Police Army" was the State or Land Police (Landespolizei, Lapo or LP) that existed be. 
tween 1933 and 1936. 


Liang: "The Berlin Police Force in the Weimar Republic,” pp. 31 & 32. Í 
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ment of the troubled 


The left-wing revolution of 9 November 1918 led to the establish 
Weimar Republic. 


‚here was the failure of the police felt more than in the very seat of 
Fides and Prussian government, the capital of Berlin. There the municipal 
police proved totally ineffectual in preventing the collapse of the Prussian 
state and the fall of the central government on 9 November 1918. That 
evening, the Independent Social Democratic Party of Germany gained con- 
trol of the Berlin municipal police. Their leader in the capital, Emil Eichhorn, 
was put in charge of the force. Eichhorn thus took over from the fom po- 
lice president, Matthias von Oppen, who had abandoned his post, and fle 


before the coming Revolution. Eichhorn only remained in charge of the cap- 


Damage to the front of Berlin’s Police Presidium caused during fighting in December 1918. 


ital’s police until January 1919, and was never technically appointed police 
president. He preferred the title of “People’s Commissioner for Public Safe- 
ty.” 
ý Why had the Berlin Constabulary, one of the symbols of the former mil- 
itaristic and authoritarian Prussian state, failed so totally to do its duty and 
put up a fight? There is no single reason. In part it was because it lacked ef- 
fective leadership and had thus become an unreliable force. It had also be- 
come unpopular with the people through its arrogance, and Berliners had lost 
trust in what they saw as one of the representatives of the defunct order. 
Eichhorn succeeded in restoring order in the capital in a week, and then 
directed his attention at a reform of Berlin’s police. During his first month in 
office he reduced the strength of the Schutzmannschaft drastically, and at the 
same time raised a new armed Security Force (Sicherheitswehr) of 1,800 
men. This force provided protection to the weakened Constabulary in the 
execution of its duties, which had been reduced to administrative tasks and 
patrols. In its turn, the Sicherheitswehr not only also proved unreliable, but 
was infested with criminals. The Constabulary also received support at this 
time from the forerunner of the paramilitary Security Police (Sicherheit- 
spolizei or Sipo), the Republican Militia (Republikanische Soldatenwehr).? 
The Berlin force fared no better two months after the “November Revo- 
lution” during the Communist Spartacist uprising of early January 1919. 


Named after the Roman gladiator, the Spartacists were an extreme left-wing 


Members of the Communist Spartacist movement staged their revolution in January 1919. 


ee ou 
|, pp. 32 & 35. 


°Schoenfelder in his “Vom Werden der deutschen Poliz 


E: i,” p. 290, refers to a 500 strong "civilian 
Security Guard" (zivilen Sicherheitswache), raised on 14 Ni 


vember 1918. 


(Orlow, op.cit, pp. 142, 144 & 149, & Liang, op.cit, p. 40, who states that the Sicherheitswehr was 
dissolved in March 1919. 
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group of former Socialists and Communists under Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Rosenberg, who sought a social revolution. Here again the Berlin police 
failed to perform their essential duty of maintaining law and order, and the 
uprising had to be put down by members of the Freikorps.* 

The first post-war “German Police Day” (“Deutscher Poliz 
held in January 1919, an event repeated during the Weimar period and Third 
Reich. The Schutzmannschaft were reissued with handguns in January 1919, 
but they were only authorized to use them for self-protection when under at- 
tack. 

The police proved itself unreliable yet again when the threat of revolu- 
tion came from the extreme right, a scenario aggravated by the strong right- 
wing sympathies inevitably to be found among policemen. On 13 March 
1920 Dr. Wolfgang Kapp from Kónigsberg, one of the founders of the Fa- 
therland Party (Vaterlandspartei), led the “Kapp Putsch." Berlin was occu- 
pied by the Ehrhardt Brigade (one of the most radical Freikorps, which was 
absorbed by the SS in 1933). A military dictatorship followed that lasted five 


days. 


ag") was 


The Assault Company (Sturmkompanie) of the Il. Marine-Brigade Ehrhardt march into 
Berlin. 


There were some 40,000 Freikorps troops operating throughout Germany in 1919. The number of 
unofficial police in Berlin at that time was about 3,000: War Office: "The German Police System," 
pp. 44-45, cited by Liang, op.cit., fn. 43, p. 196. 


Dr. Wolfgang Kapp, leader of the 1920 ^K. " 
in Berlin. en 


The Brigade Ehrhardt in Berlin's Wilhelmstrasse during the Kapp Putsch (13 March 1920) 


ones abi of the police on this occasion led its then chief, Wil- 
ae is fundamental changes to the forces throughout Prussi: 
Stats Waive ARD restricted to the capital, but existed across 
mi duy 5 of the Weimar Republic were thus devoted, in Prussia 
orate ibe a p building up police forces that were both reliable and 
BUSCA ihe De al sand the Republic. Such would have been a dif- 
politi = d i st of times, but these were years of social unrest and acute 
one he B when conflicting political parties were not only fighting 
ees aie seeking to overthrow the Republic itself. Germany had 
ined en amed for the war. As will be seen below, constraints were 
posed upon its police by the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 

ne ues ver weak, unreliable, badly led, could not be used 
better judgment Een ities, and often lacked public support. Against their 
ments they feared e: ne had to rely upon the help of the very ele- 
and left. Whil mx he paramilitary formations of both the extreme right 

While not all may be defined as police, they played an important 
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Richter was forced to resign in 1924. Orlow, op.cit, pp. 144 & 176. 
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part in the development of the German police and did, or were destined to 
perform police duties.'° 

Strongest were the government-sponsored citizens’ militias or home 
guards (Einwohnerwehren or EW), raised first in the closing stages of World 
War I to keep order, especially to combat looting and sabotage in rural areas. 
EW forces existed in a number of States, including Prussia and Württemberg, 
but their presence was by far strongest in Bavaria, where a force had been 
formed in the spring of 1919 following a Communist uprising in Munich.!! 
Intended as a guard against repetition of a similar outbreak, it was seen by 
the Bavarians as a “bulwark against Bolsheviks,” and in 1921 had a strength 
of over 300,000 men, organized into companies (Hundertschaften) and 
armed with 190,000 rifles, 3,000 machine guns, some 80 light field guns and 
trench mortars. The Einwohnerwehr Bayern was known by the initials 
“EWB,” which letters were stamped onto their firearms and edged 
weapons.!? In Berlin the EW had been formed by the Reichswehr and 
throughout Prussia came first under the Ministry of Defense, but were then 
transferred to the Reich and Prussian Ministries of the Interior. The unde- 
niable link between the EW and the police is shown by the fact that when 
they were subordinate to the Prussian Ministry of the Interior they came 
under its police desk.!* 

Another of these early paramilitary forces, the so-called Security Police 
(Sicherheitspolizei, or Sipo), may be considered a true police organization, 
although far too military in character for the comfort of the German govern- 
ment and the Allied Commissions who were based in Germany to oversee 


Mounted police control crowds. 


compliance with the disarmament terms of the Versailles Treaty. Detai 
j a sailles ty. Details of 
the birth and death of the Sipo, one of the more significant chapters in the 
history of the Weimar police, are given below. 

Reform of the German police after the Kapp Putsch of March 1920 in- 
volved the elimination of the EW and similar paramilitary elements, and the 


ÜThere were too many of what the Allies called "selí-protec , 

allow more than passing comment here. Apart from the EW, which are comede Hakan one 
3,000 men joined the Grenzwehr and Ortswehr in East Prussia (known collectively as “the East 
Prussian Wehren") at the end of August 1920 to preserve order in the event of extreme danger should 
the local police and Reichsheer prove inadequate, but was disbanded in early October 1920. The 
Escherich Organization (Onganisation Escherich or Orgesch) was the most important paramilitary 
force in Bavaria, named after its founder and leader, Bavarian state forestry official Georg Escherich. 
It claimed to be a union that brought together “all loyal Germans who support law and order." Many 
Brigade Ehrhardt men joined it after the failure of the Kapp Putsch of March 1920 and it crossed state 
borders by also being present in Prussia. The Prussian offshoot was ordered to be disbanded in Au. 
gust 1920, whereas the Reich cabinet only ordered dissolution of its Bavarian core in May 1921 

Orlow, op.cit, p. 148. The Communist Party in Prussia raised paramilitary companies (known as 


hundred" or Hundertschaften), which were dissolved and disarmed in August 1923: Orlow, op.cit. 


[ 
11, ic 
Railway and postal protection forces, that would devel 
; tha lop into the Ba a 
were raised in 1919 within the EW in Württemberg. P M pania and Poalei 


Wheeler: "Seitengewehr: 
13Liang, op.cit, p. 40. 
14, Q 

h low Op.cit, pp. 145 & 329. EW Registration Posts (Bezirksstellen der Einwohnerwehr) were at- 
tached to each of the five Area Staffs (Bezirksstäbe | — V) of the Württemberg Polizeiwehr: Stützen- 


berger: "Auf der Geschichte der württembergisch 
: embergischen Landespolizei,” in "I 
Polizeibeamte," No. 16, 15 August 1934, p. 609. B Fort, n RRE RAIE 


tory of the German Bayonet 1919-1945," p. 166, fn. 1. 
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creation of a reliable, loyal and effective police force from the Sipo.'5 Such 
was also necessary to fill the vacuum left by the disbanded militias, and en- 
sure that they were indeed dissolved, and remained so. 

The end of the EW satisfied both German government and allied in- 
spectors, but took time and met with strong resistance." Ironically, many for- 
mer EW men went on to join the local order police forces." Under Allied 
pressure, the Sipo was disbanded in 1920 as part of a major reorganization of 
the police forces across Germany (the German Government disbanded the 
Freikorps on 15 May 1920). Its growth had partly been at the expense of the 
Schutzmannschaft. Both were reorganized in the winter of 1920/1921 into 
what was known as a new unified Police Force, or Order Police (Ord- 
nungspolizei, or Orpo). 

This reorganization deprived Germany of the loophole in the disarma- 
ment provisions of the Versailles Treaty they had sought to create with the 
Sipo, but was effective in creating a force both reliable and loyal to the Re- 
public. The humiliating performances during the November Revolution, 
Spartacist uprising and Kapp Putsch were things of the past. 

1920 to 1925 were troubled years in Germany, with Sipo elements (re- 
named Plebiscite Police, Abstimmungspolizei, or Abo) facing armed Polish 
uprisings in Upper Silesia in 1920 and 1921. Trouble, fired by inflation, 
flared up across Germany, and the police had to face Communist uprisings 
on an increasingly regular basis. Such occurred in central Germany in April 
1920 and again in March 1921. Bloody fighting followed occupation of the 
Blohm und Voss shipyard in Hamburg in March 1921. There were more dis- 
turbances in Hamburg in March 1923. Seventeen policemen were killed and 
seventy wounded there in the Communist uprisings of 23/24 October 1923, 
which saw fighting in three sections of the city. Four guard units (Polizei- 
wache) were involved: 42 (Eimsbüttel), 32 and 23 (Barmbeck) and 27 (Horn- 
Schiffbek), as well as at least one cycle squad (Radfahr-Bereitschaft) and one 
armored car.!® 

The police had to occupy Leipzig University (1 May 1922) and contend 
with Communist attacks and demonstrations (in Halle on 1 January 1923, 
Berlin on 11 August 1923 and Düsseldorf on 30 September 1923). Action by 
separatists in the French-occupied Rhine area led to the German Schupo, 
whose presence had been accepted by the French, being armed by the French 
occupying troops in September 1923. 


15That the reformed police force in Prussia was to be a reorganized and revitalized Schupo is given 
in "Sitzungsberichte der verfassungsgebenden preussischen Landesversammlung,” 30 March 1920, 


vol. 8, cols. 10505-08, Berlin, 1921, quoted by Orlow, op.cit., p. 149 


16 Especially in Bavaria, where the EW refused to be disbanded and the State govemment was too 
weak to force it to do so, thus representing one of the most important German breaches of the dis- 
armament terms of the Versailles Treaty. The Prussian government ordered the disbandment of all 
EW elements in August 1920, other than those in areas along the troubled Polish frontier. These were 
known as Volkswehren and were subsequently disbanded in November 1920. Orlow, op.cit., pp. 
147 & 304. (N.B.: Volkswehren were also raised in Baden in September 1918 from soldiers of the 
XIVth Armee Corps (XIV. A.K.), but disbanded in December of that year: Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 
50). 

17Ven Wolfi (former EW coordinator in the office of the provincial governor of Hanover) to the 
provincial governor of Hanover, 26 March 1921 (draft), Niedersächsisches Staatsarchiv, Hannover, 
1221/XXXVIV25, quoted by Orlow, op.cit., p. 149. 


IBRoden: "Polizei greift ein. Bilddokumente der Schutzpolizei,” p. 96. 


In Berlin at least the uniformed police (Sipo then Schupo) managed to 
retain control of the situation, more so in fact than during the remaining years 
of the Republic. This was due in large part to their strength as by 1921 there 
were some 14,000 uniformed officers in the capital, one for every 284 of the 
4,000,000 population. This ratio was high. By 1933/1934 the German na- 
tional average was only one police officer for every 403 inhabitants, lower 
than in England (1:174), France (1:314) and Italy (1:334).19 

In September and October 1920 a concerted effort was made to reduce 
the quantity of illegal weapons in civilian hands. It is ironic that in Berlin it 
was elements of the Sipo, soon to be disbanded as being too military in na- 
ture, that set up collection points (Waffensammelstellen), and tried to en- 
courage Berliners to hand in their weapons.? The Berlin Government offered 
cash rewards of 100 Marks for a rifle or carbine and 1,000 Marks for a ma- 
chine gun, clearly indicative that the drive was aimed at military weapons.? 
Large-scale raids and house-to-house searches were also made, and quanti- 
ties of military weapons were seized. The police should have forwarded them 
after deactivation to the LA.M.C.C.,? but conflicting figures suggest that this 
was not always done. The following quantities surrendered up to 20 March 
1921 must be considered as only a part of the true total: 113 field guns, 150 
trench mortars, 6,430 machine guns, 681,334 rifles and carbines and 
15,822,900 rounds of small arm ammunition. There is a strong possibility 
that at least some of the weapons surrendered were illegally retained by the 
police to make up for shortages and restrictions imposed upon their arma- 
ment by the Versailles Treaty. 

In 1920 a Police School for Physical Training (Polizeischule fiir 
Leibesübungen) was opened in Berlin-Spandau.> 
_ On 15 December 1921 the rule introduced in January 1919 that the po- 
lice could only resort to the use of their handguns in self defense was lifted, 
and the Schupo were thereafter able to shoot firs! 

The police maintained order during the general 
protecting members of the then plainclothes Technical Emergency Corps 
(Technische Nothilfe-TN or TeNo) in their strikebreaking activities. In Au- 
gust 1923 Schupos fixed bayonets to their rifles in clashes with Communists 
in Berlin. In October of that year other demonstrations, this time against food 
shortages, had to be faced and hunger led the people to steal. In rural areas 
the police even mounted armed guard in potato fields, manning searchlight 
lowers at night to deter and arrest thieves. 

Political rallies and meetings were kept under tight police control be- 
‘ween 1920 and 1925. The otherwise good record of the police in this period 
Was marred by only one serious incident in Berlin on 13 January 1920, when 
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Address ege 
dress by Kurt Daluege to the Administration Academy of Berlin University, reported in the ar- 


ticle “Die neue Polizeiverw, P L 
po. ai quete Polizeiverwaltung,” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 13, Berlin, 1 July 1934, 


20 
>, le weapons could also have been handed in to the Reichsheer. 

«Roden, op.cit., p. 45. 

= The Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control was formed to try and force the Germans to re- 
“Peet the so-called “military clauses” of the Versailles Treaty, and is considered later in this chapter. 
„lang, op.cit, p. 54. 

"ibiq, p. 99. 
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Schupos provide protection to plain clothes members of the Technical Emergency Corps 
(TN) during the general strike of February 1922. 


Sipo elements used machine guns and hand grenades against a crowd of un- 
armed workers who had marched upon the Reichstag to protest against a new 
law governing factory councils. One policeman was killed and fifteen 
wounded, but civilian casualties were at least twenty dead and over one hun- 
dred injured.25 

Police loyalty to the Republic was demonstrated on 9 November 1923, 
when it was mobilized in response to Hitler's unsuccessful Putsch in Munich. 
As will be seen when considering the relationship between the Weimar po- 
lice and the Nazi Party, the Putsch was put down in Munich by the Bavarian 
State Police (Landespolizei) who shot and killed fourteen marchers near the 
Feldherrnhalle. 


25Events in Berlin throughout the Weimar period were summarized by Liang, op.cit., pp. 97/113 
írom contemporary reports in the "Vossische Zeitung.” Forty-two civilian dead and 105 wounded on 
13 January 1920 are given by Halperin: "Germany Tried Democracy,” p. 164. 
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Police man a searchlight tower to ward off and arrest potato thieves, 1923. 


: Police control in Berlin faltered during 1925 and 1926 as a result of un- 
et leading to increased rowdyism on the streets and growing ha- 
oe: et political rallies. The latter were a source of growing and 
ia eem. with violent clashes between Communists, Nazis and 
Toss of the right-wing Stahlhelm veterans’ organization and the Social- 
cichsbanner Black-Red-Gold.'^ Early in the year, 750 riot policemen 
eae East Prussia to Berlin to reinforce the Schupo.? On 16 Feb- 
ue EE Ne placed on taking any form of weapon to political meet- 
providing ae continued. The police tried to avoid such clashes by 
tee ie = s, a ough on occasion found their presence unpopular with 
m y ere seel cing to protect who turned upon them. They also tried to 
stile groups apart by planning separate routes for their marches and 
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E. iang, op.cit, p. 101. 
“Ibid., fn. 38, p. 201. 
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Police arrest members of the Reichsbanner. 


different locations for their meetings. When these preventative measures 
failed, the police had to resort to truncheon charges. 

The police resumed their full duties in the Rhineland on | February 1926 
as the occupying British and French forces withdrew. 

More Communist trouble flared up in Berlin in May 1926. 

An attempt to increase public support and understanding of the police to 
improve their public image was made by holding the first Great Police Ex- 
hibition at Kaiserdamm in Berlin in 1926 (a second was to be held there in 
1929).28 

Matters worsened in Berlin. Two years of particularly violent clashes be- 
tween Nazis and Communists were triggered at the Lichterfelde-Ost railroad 
station on 21 March 1927. A large group of between 600 and 700 SA men at- 
tacked and overcame a much smaller group of uniformed Communists, and 
then went on the rampage in the city, also attacking Jews and those of Jew- 
ish appearance in an early Nazi anti-Semitic outrage. The police were criti- 
cized for failing to take necessary action on this occasion and over-reacted, 
using excessive force which was also criticized, all the more so because they 
were found incapable of controlling serious disturbances. 


A Schupo arrests a demonstrator as a colleague looks on. 


*8ibid., pp. 25, 79 & 101 
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The Berlin police also had to deal with ordinary hoodlums at the begin- 
ning of 1929, when gang warfare broke out around the Schles cher railroad 
station. A tough line was adopted to stamp this out which led to a rare ex- 
ample of cooperation between large numbers of uniformed Schupo and 
plainclothes Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei, or Kripo). In the night of 
15/16 January, hundreds of Kripo officials joined thousands of Schupo men 
hunting down the gang members.” 

A serious escalation in the political violence in Berlin was triggered on 
1 May 1929, which was to bring the capital to a state of virtual civil war for 
the following twelve months. This time it was prompted by the Communists, 
as a reaction to the banning by the authorities of their annual open-air Labor 
Day demonstration. The Neukóln area was the center of the violence, pavé 
was dug up to build barricades, shops destroyed and vehicles damaged. The 
police used water hoses? in Alexanderplatz to disperse demonstrators, and 
were even authorized to use aircraft for the first time (officially at least) since 
the ban imposed by the Allies in 1921.3! The Political Police reported that be- 
tween | and 6 May 1929 1,228 people had been arrested, 194 wounded (of 
whom 48 policemen) and 25 civilians killed.*? 


Berlin riot police turn water hoses on Communist demonstrators in Alexanderplatz, May 
1929. 


29lbid., fn. 20, p. 215. 


30The use of water against crowds was developed after these clashes and the simple hose gave way 
to the water cannon (Polizei-Wasserwerfer). Roden, op.cit., p. 125. 


31 Ljang, op.cit., p. 57, who explains how the police used to circumvent foreign restrictions on a po- 
lice flying corps by chartering private aircraft which flew reconnaissance missions and maintained 
direct radio contact with the Schupo HQ (Kommando). 

32 Abteilung 1, Berlin, 8 May 1929, III G. St. Betr. "Unruhen aus Anlass der Maifeier," in Bunde- 
sarchiv, R 58/513, quoted by Liang, op.cit., fn. 199, p. 212. According to Evans: “The Coming of the 
Third Reich,” pp. 272/273, the death count was 31 (including innocent passers-by), in what was 
known as "Blood May" (Blutmai), and over 200 were injured in the prolonged fighting in the Berlin 
working-class district of Wedding 
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Demonstrators run from a police armored car during the May Day 19 


Berlin in this contemporary Nazi sketch. 29 demonstrations in 
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ist who holds an elderly passer-by as a human shield, Berlin 1929. 67 
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The events of May Day 1929 and the violence that followed turned po- 
lice attention away from the Nazis and onto the Communists, which focus 
was heightened on 20 April 1930 when Polizeihauptmann Richard Galle and 
Polizei-Oberwachtmeister Richard Karte were killed at a Communist youth 
rally in Leipzig. The police concentrated their efforts against the Commu- 
nists during disturbances in Berlin at the time of Reichstag elections of 14 
September 1930, a miner’s strike in the Ruhr on 6 January 1931, and an at- 
tack on the Central Berlin Employment Registry Office on 25 February 1931. 
Ill feeling against the Communists was further increased following the shoot- 
ing at Senefelderplatz in Berlin on 30 May 1931 of Polizei-Hauptwacht- 
meister Paul Ziinkert of police station 72 (Prenzlauer Berg), who had tried to 
prevent a Communist attack upon a Stahlhelm rally. The police occupied 
Berlin University following left-wing student demonstrations on 2 May 1931 
and provided protection to banks during forced closures in mid-July. 
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Police barricade in front of the Friedrich-Wilhelm University, on the Unter den Linden, in 
central Berlin, during a student uprising in February 1932. 


Police anger against the Communists had been fired by the killing of 
Zänkert in May and Polizei-Oberwachtmeister Emil Kuhfeld on 30 June 
1931, but came to a head on 9 August 1931 when two police captains, 
Polizeihauptmann Franz Lenck and Polizeihauptmann Paul Anlauf, were 
murdered in front of the “Babylon” cinema, near the Communist headqua 
ters on the Biilowplatz in Berlin. This led to the “Karl-Liebknecht-Haus” 
being occupied the following day, editorial staff of the “Red Flag” (“Rote 
Fahne”) newspaper being arrested and the huge placards being removed from 
the fagade of the building (they were later put up again, only to come down 


33Roden, op.cit, pp. 26 & 151 & Liang, op.cit, pp. 111/112, who gives the date as 29 May 
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ptmann Anlauf and Lenck, killed 


Police mount an honor guard for the coffins of Polizei-Hau ma Erde def. | 


im Berlin on 9 August 1931. The standard of the Protection 
Schutzpolizei) is in the background. 


A monument honoring police cap- 
tains Paul Anlauf and Franz Lenck 
who were killed by Communists on 
9 August 1931. 
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for good after Hitler became Chancellor on 30 January 1933). Lenck and An- 
lauf were carried in separate black horse-drawn hearses in the funeral pro- 
cession on 17 August that passed outside their old Precinct (Revier) 7 on 
Bülowplatz. Men of Guard (Wache) 45 of the Hamburg Orpo carried the 
flag-draped coffin of their comrade Polizeimeister Wilhelm Perske, killed by 
Communists on 29 August 1931. On that day Schupo flying squads (Über- 
fallkommandos) in Berlin carried out raids (Razzien) and conducted house- 
to-house searches for “high treason materi 


Street paving was used by the Communists to create barricades, Moabit, June 1932. 


More Communist disturbances followed in northern Germany in June 
and July 1932, directed against marches organized by the SA in the major 
ports of Bremen and Hamburg. Several SA men and a Polizeiwachtmeister 
from the 4th Guard Squad (4. Wachbereitschaft) were killed in Bremen on 10 
July when a bomb was detonated at a march past of some 6,000 SA men. 
17 July 1932 became known as “Altona’s Bloody Sunday" when Marxists 
opened fire on an SA propaganda march in this Hamburg suburb, killing sev- 
enteen brownshirts and injuring about another fifty. 

__ Violence continued in Berlin where trouble broke out in the northern part 
of the city on 5 April 1932 and, in an escalation of violence that followed the 
lifting of a ban on the wearing of Nazi uniforms on 14 June, during the night 
9f 23/24 of that month. 

, , The Hamburg Schupo had to contend with renewed Communist violence 
in June 1932, 

, The situation deteriorated during the second half of 1932 and on 20 July 
Reich Chancellor Franz von Papen di ed the Prussian government of 
Otto Braun and took over the running of Prussia as Reich Commissioner in 
What was to be known as the “Papen Putsch." Generalleutnant Gerd von 
Rundstedt, who was to rise to Field Marshal under Hitler but was then the 
Commander of the 3rd Military District (Wehrkreis II), placed Greater Berlin 
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Roden, op.cit., p. 174. 
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Landesarchiv Berlin 


and the Brandenburg province under martial law, and cancelled all leave for 
the Schupo. The Reich government had lost faith in the Prussian police, 
whose leadership was considered weak and uncoordinated, and responsible 
for the failure to maintain law and order. The army was instructed to take 
control of the police. Armed soldiers were dispatched to the Police Presidi- 
um in Alexanderplatz, where they removed Police President Albert C. 
Grzesinski, his deputy Dr. Bernhard Weiss and the commander of Berlin’s 
Schupo, Magnus Heimannsberg.55 


Oberst Magnus Heimannsberg (born 15 August 1881), chief of Berlin's Schupo from 1927 
until July 1932. He died in 1962. 


35 Liang, op.cit, pp. 153/154. Grzesinski had two terms as Berlin's Police President, from 1925 to 
1926 and again from 1930 until 20 July 1932. He fled Germany in 1933 to avoid arrest, or an even 
worse fate: Evans, op.cit, p. 343. Heimannsberg had commanded the Schupo since 1927. 


Yet again, as in November 1918, the Spartacist uprising and Kapp 
Putsch, the Berlin police failed to resist the overthrow of the government 
they had sworn to protect. On this occasion the overthrow had been carried 
out by the federal government. When martial law had been proclaimed the 
government of the State of Prussia had legally lost its police powers, and all 
law enforcement officers had directly become subordinate to the army. 

Martial law in Berlin lasted less than a week, and was lifted on 26 July. 
Ten days later the ban on Schupo leave was also cancelled.37 f 

The Berlin Schupo resumed its role as sole guardians of law and order. 
Its next major operation was to cope with a transport strike that lasted from 
3 to 5 November 1932. Their flying squads (Überfallkommandos) provided 
escorts (Begleitkommandos) to the streetcars, while uniformed officers rode 
in the cars. They helped clear pavé and other obstacles from tram tracks and 
operated the points. The police even arranged to take public officials to and 
from their places of work in personnel carriers. 


Schupo officer acts as a guard on this Berlin 
streetcar during the transport strike of 3/5 
November 1932. 


Schupos helj i i i in 
re xad ‚change the points for this Berlin streetcar during the transport strike of 3/5 
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Two police “flying squads” (Überfallkommandos) follow a streetcar during the transport 
strike in Berlin, 3/5 November 1932. 


Police provided this truck to serve as an emergency bus for government officials to get to 
work during the transport strike, Berlin, 3/5 November 1932. 


As 1932 drew to its close the army high command grew ever more ner- 
vous about potentially disastrous problems they saw facing Germany from 
without as well as within. Athome the Reichswehr was smaller than the Nazi 
and Communist paramilitary organizations. It was feared that they and the 
police would be unable to maintain law and order should the SA and Rot- 
frontkümpferbund mount a combined attack. To the east Polish troops were 
known to be concentrating in the Polish Corridor and on parts of the East 
Prussian border. The army anticipated Poland was about to wage a preventa- 
tive war against Germany, and needed to send more troops to the east to face 
an attack. 


These problems were faced at a conference held on 13 December 1932 
between senior representatives of the Reichswehr, Police and Reich Interior 
Ministry, when orders required to place troops under command of the police 
and arm the police with heavier weapons were discussed.?* The Reichswehr 
Minister, Schleicher, wished to keep the army out of the political struggle 
that was taking place in Germany, but saw no alternative to sharing these 
problems with the police. The need to strengthen both was appreciated in De- 
cember 1932. On 27 January 1933 Schleicher issued orders requiring close 
co-operation between the Military Districts (Wehrkreise) and the local civil 
authorities. If a State government failed to co-operate, it risked losing com- 
mand of its police forces, and local Wehrkreis commanders could have re- 
placed unco-operative officials. 

As matters turned out, there was neither an uprising by the Nazis and/or 
the Communists, nor did Poland attack Germany. 

On 30 January 1933 Hitler became Chancellor, and the police of the 
Weimar Republic became that of the Third Reich. 

Hundreds of police were killed and thousands more injured during the 
Weimar Republic. Nazi sources claim that 445 police officers were killed be- 
tween 6 January 1919 and 30 January 1933:3° 


1919: 37 1923: 68 1927: 8 1931: 23 
1920: 107 1924: 11 1928: 17 1932: 20 
1921: 94 1925: 14 1929: 6 1933: 1 
1922: 15 1926: 5 1930: 9 


Most of these men died in the trouble spots of the Ruhr in 1920, central 
Germany in 1921 and Hamburg in 1923 

Sport was an important part of police life and training during the Weimar 
Republic, just as it would continue to be during the Third Reich. It is inter- 
esting to note that before Hitler came to power the Communists accused the 


Sport was an important 
part of police training dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic. 
These two relay runners 
wear the capital letter “S” 
on their white shirts to in- 
dicate membership of the 
Schutzpolizei-Sportverein 
(PSV). 


: "The German Army & the Nazi Party, 1933/1939," p. 7. 


39. 

„0 Reden. op.cit,, pp. 11/27. The German police historian, Riege, in "Kleine Polizei-Geschichte," p. 
5,4, ves a total of 685 German police officers killed on duty between 1918 and 1935, suggesting 
240 were killed in 1918, 1934 and 1935. 
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police of using sport to brutalize their men, especially the game of American 
football, which was played by the riot squads in Berlin.*? 


Organization 


Before examining in detail the individual police forces that existed dur- 
ing the Weimar Republic, an overview may help to set the scene. 

At the start of the Weimar Republic there existed both plainclothes and 
uniformed police. 

Those without uniform consisted of political, criminal investigation and 
administrative police. 

The uniformed forces were the constabulary (Schutzmannschaft) in the 
towns, and the Gendarmerie in rural areas. Together, these formed what was 
also known as the State Police (Staatspolizei).*! The constabulary was made 
up of full-time officials housed in barracks (Bereitschaftspolizei) and those 
who worked out of the precincts (Revierpolizei), who would patrol a regular 
beat alone (Einzeldienst, literally “solitary duty”) and direct traffic. 

The supreme authority over all police forces was the Reich Minister of 
the Interior, under who came a District Director (Regierungspräsident) in 
each of the German States.?? The police at county (Kreis) level answered to 
a county commissioner (Landrat).*? 

With its population of some 4,000,000, the federal and Prussian capital 
of Berlin was a special case with particular needs. In 1918 Berlin's police 
numbered some 14,000 uniformed patrolmen, 3,000 detectives, 300 Political 
Police agents and 4.000 administrative officials.4 

In 1918 the Berlin State Police rict (Landespolizeibezirk), which had 
been in being since 1900, consisted of five police presidiums: 

(1) Berlin 

(2) Charlottenburg 

(3) Neukölln 

(4) Schóneberg, Wilmersdorf and Halensee 

(5) Lichtenberg, Boxhagen, Rummelsburg and Stralau 
and eight rural police districts under the authority of the governor 
(Regierungspräsident) in Potsdam: 

Tegel 

Reinickendorf 

Pankow 

Weissensee 

Tempelhof 

Britz 

Friedenau, and 

Schmargendorf. 


40 Liang, op.cit 


fn. 17, p. 199. 
41 Such designation was in use, for example, in Hesse in 1921 (Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 53). 


42Berlin was a special case and had a Police President (Polizeipräsident) in Hesse in 1921: Radecke, 
op.cit, vol. 2, p. 53. 


BRiege, op.cit., p. 38. 
"ibid. 


In 1920 eight independent municipalities, fifty-five suburban districts 
and twenty-three estates were amalgamated into what became known as 
Greater Berlin. To keep pace with this reorganization, the old Lan- 
despolizeibezirk and its constituent urban presidiums and rural police dis- 
were replaced by a single authority under a Police President 
üsident). He responded directly to the Prussian Interior Minister, 
and was responsible for the largest police organization in the whole of Ger- 
many. It was an awesome responsibility with a jurisdiction of 552 square 
miles of potential trouble, made up of poor tenement dwellings, prosperous 
residential areas, factories, businesses, shopping streets, railroad yards, 
schools and government buildings. 

The Greater Berlin Police Presidium, an executive organ of the republi- 
can government, was located in Alexanderplatz, and controlled three main 
executive branches:46 

- uniformed street police (Schutzmannschaft or “blue police") 

- political police 

- criminal police. 

Its structure underwent no major changes between its creation in 1920 
and the end of the Weimar Republic. It essentially consisted of five Depart- 
ments (Abteilungen), which dealt with the following police matters by the 
end of the 1920s: 

I Citizenship; registration of births, marriages and deaths; ass 
tions; Fire Police (Feuerpolizei); Health Police (Gesundhei 
polizei), Medical Police (Medizinalpolizei) and Veterinary Police 
( Veterinürpolizei); control of town building police (Baupolizei) 

IA Political Police and counter-intelligence matters. This Department, 
which existed alongside Abteilung I, incorporated the Aliens Office 
(Fremdenamt). In September 1931 it lost its separate identity, and 
was absorbed by Abteilung 1.48 

IL Traffic Police (Verkehrspolizei), Air Police (Luftpolizei), Water Po- 
lice (Wasserpolizei), Hunting Police (Jagdpolizei), Field Police 
(Feldpolizei) and Forestry Police (Forstpolizei); trade matters and 
matters concerning the theatre, motion pictures and culture. This 
Department incorporated the Motor Traffic Office (Kraftver- 
kehrsamt), the field service of the Air Police (Aussendienst der Luft- 
polizei), the Hydraulic Engineering Office (Wasserbauamt), the 
Trade Control Office (Handelsiiberwachungsstelle), the Industrial 
Inspection Boards (Gewerbeaufsichtsämter) and the German Police 
Office to Combat Obscene Pictures, Publications and Advertise- 


een u, 
45 

Lindenau, Heinrich: "Die Polizei von Gross-Berlin,” in "Vossische Zeitung,” 18 February 1920, 
quoted by Liang, op.cit, p. 9 & fn. 33, p. 189. 

^L iang, op.cit., pp. 20 & 118. 


47 

ege: "Die Polizei aller Länder in Wort und Bild,” "Handbuch über den Preussischen Staat Her- 

"Klaus ben vom Preussischen Staatsministerium für das Jahr 1931,” pp. 460/467 & Dettmer, Dr. 

pn Landesarchiv Berlin, e-mail to HPT, 1 March 2003, & fax of 3 March 2003. According to 

ters in podack ("Analyse des Bestandes Pr.BrRep. 30 Berlin C Polizeipräsidium” police headquar- 

19; in Berlin were already known as the Police Presidium and the number of its departments (ten in 
11) had been reduced to five by 1917/1918 because of the war. 


48, 
Liang, op.cit, p. 6 & fn. 19, p. 188. 
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ments (deutsche Zentralpolizeistelle zur Bekämpfung unzuchtiger 
Bilder, Schriften und Inserate). 

II The financial and economical department (Haushalts- und 
Wirtschaftsabteilung): budget, taxes, provisions, clothing, equip- 
ment, accommodation, and medical supplies for the Schupo, com- 
munications and lost and found. 

IV Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei, or Kripo). 

By 1931 certain changes had been made, with the number of depart- 

ments now seven:?? 


Personal Office of the Police President and Head Office 
Department IA: Political Police, police for clubs and s 


polizei), police for meetings (Versammlungspolizei), press police 
(Pressepolizei), matters endangering the State, counter-intelligence 
and aliens police (Ausländerpolizei). 

Department II: Registration office (Einwohnermeldeamt), passports, cit- 
izenship affairs, register of births, deaths and marriages. 


Department III: Traffic police ( Verkehrspolizei), Fire Protection (Feuer- 
wehr) and safety at work, administration of the Berlin waterways 
(Wasserstrassen). 

Department IV: Trade, theatre, cultural and film matters. 

Department V: Social work and welfare, supervision of corporations, 
foundations, associations, insurance companies, savings institu- 
tions, health and veterinary affairs, and the state agricultural police 
(Landwirtschaftspolizei). 

Department K: Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei, or Kripo), transporta- 
tion of prisoners and police prisons. 

Department W: The financial and administration department for accom- 
modation, weapons and equipment, clothing and provisions/rations. 

The Presidium was further divided into 20 offices (Polizeiämter) and 
staffed by and controlled a large number of plainclothes administrative offi- 
cials, who had taken on many of the routine tasks of local government.5? 

There were also a number of "civil functionaries" who, although not 
technically a part of the police, did perform police-like duties, and were later 
to be brought into the force. The most important of these was the rural con- 
stabulary (Gendarmerie). 

Before the end of 1918 plans were being made to raise a new police 
force, which took on the name of "Sicherheitspolizei" or "Sipo," meaning lit- 
erally security police. This was raised during 1919 at the expense of the Con- 
stabularies (Schutzmannschaften). The Sipo was a military force raised in 
clear breach of the disarmament terms of the Versailles Treaty. The Allies in- 
sisted in June 1920 that the federal government should not only undertake to 
sband the Sipo within three months, but also reorganize the police in all the 
States to comply with their disarmament demands. 

The result was to be a new unified republican police force. The federal 
government drew up a scheme of reorganization in October 1920,5! which 


49Knaack, op.cit., p. 400. 
50} iang, op.cit, p. 19. 


51 Ministerial Decree of 4 October 1920. See Bache: “Aus der Geschichte der braunschweigischen 
Schutzpolizei,” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 22, 15 November 1934, p. 843. 


was put into effect during the winter of 1920/1921. The Interior Ministries in 
the various states passed laws, which were then acted upon by the respective 
Police Chiefs. For example, the Brunswick State Ministry ordered on 11 
April 1921 that the blue-uniformed police should be responsible for admin- 
istration and highway service (Verwaltungs- und Strassendienst), while the 
green Schupo would form the unified uniformed police. 

A new and unified Police Force thus came into being across Germany, 
raised from the disbanded Sipo and the Constabularies. It was known as the 
Order Police (Ordnungspolizei or Orpo) or Protection Police (Schupo). 

The Allied Control Commission demanded that the new unified Police 
Force should not exceed a total strength of 150,000. This was intended to in- 
clude both uniformed (Schupo and Water Protection {Reichswasserschutz}) 
and plain clothes police (Administrative ( Verwaltungspolizei} and Criminal 
{Kriminalpolizei}), but by mistake or design the Germans interpreted it to 
apply only to the former, and worked on the assumption that they could have 
150,000 uniformed police. 

Reorganization of the old Blue Police into Schupo units had still not 
been completed by 1 November 1921, when in some parts of Germany the 
old and new police existed side-by-side. The German Government had, how- 
ever, complied with Allied demands by issuing instructions over such mat- 
ters as the length of service in the police, suppression of transfers between 
the police and the army, suppression of aerial formations and the limitation 
of annual discharges in the police, all of which were considered satisfactory. 
The police had already complied with instructions to surrender all of their 
surplus arms and equipment.53 

The Gendarmerie was left virtually unchanged, and so Germany now 
had two police forces-the old Gendarmerie in the country and the new uni- 
fied Police Force in the towns. This reorganization created a police force that 
would remain virtually unchanged through the rest of the Weimar period, and 
form the basis for that of the Third Reich. 

j The New Police was made up of three distinct categories: Uniformed, 
Criminal and Administrative. The last two were plain-clothes police, and per- 
formed the duties of the Old Plain Clothes Police and part of the duties of the 
Old Uniformed Police. The Uniformed Police and Plain Clothes Police had 
each been reinforced by the Old State Police. The numbers of the Uniformed 
Police had been brought up to 150,000, while the 30,000 Plain Clothes Po- 
lice had been increased by substantial percentages, ranging across the States 


from a minimum of 25% (in Hesse) to a maximum of 71% (in Baden). 
Se SS eee 


mse h instruc tions were passed on by the Brunswick Police President in his order of 25 April 1921, 
ped (New Rules for Police Matters.” A Police Modification Law (Polizeiänderungsgesetz) was 
ale Saxony on 27 June 1921, which affected the force in Leipzig, Chemnitz, Plauen and later 
Police: Von, Kracht: "Aus der Geschichte der sachsischen Polizei,” in "Der Deutsche 
fected neame,” No. 21, 1 November 1934, p. 802. Other laws were subsequently passed that af- 
Soe aihe German police, including the Protection Police Officials Law (Schutzpolizeibeamtege- 
Du 01,16 August 1922, and the Police Officials Law (Polizeibeamtebesetz) of 31 July 1927: "Die 
„eutsche Polizeibeamt No. 21, 1 November 1934, p. 802. 


53, 
General Staff of the War Office: "| 
$ al Sta ar Office: "Memorandum on the Disarmameı 5 y" 
25V) dd | Novemb Ij isarmament of Germany" (C 
, Intelligence notes sent by Lord Kilmarnock A 
s ent arnock (Berlin) to Earl Curzon (head of the Foreign Office in 
cordon), No. 164 [C 2153/13/18] dated Berlin, 25 January 1921. A limit of 800 police officers of all 
muegories was laid down for Oldenburg: Lankenau: "Aus der Geschichte der oldenburgischen Ord- 
ngspolizei (Schutzpolizei)” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 24, 15 December 1934, p. 923. 
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Apart from the protection of inland waterways, frontiers and railroads, 
there was no uniformed force at federal or national level during the Weimar 
Republic, and the police of each State could not operate outside their own 
territory.55 There was, however, close co-operation between a number of 
states. For example, the police of the small State of Lippe worked closely 
with that of Prussia, its men receiving training at Prussian police and Land- 
jüger schools. Men from both Lippe and its neighbour Schaumburg-Lippe 
volunteered to serve in the Prussian Schupo.56 

The Berlin Police Administration had an automotive Special Service 
(Kraftfahrtechnischen Sonderdienst der Polizeiverwaltung Berlin) in June 
1929.37 

Police civil service committees were formed in 1918, and were domi- 
nated by the Association of Prussian Police Officials until regulated by a de- 
cree of 15 January 1929.58 


The Versailles Peace Treaty of 28 June 1919 


The Allies exacted a high price from Germany for what they determined 
was her sole guilt for having started World War One and responsibility for its 
catastrophic consequences. The extremely onerous terms were set out in the 
Versailles Treaty of 28 June 1919 and can be considered in three parts, all of 
which impacted, indirectly if not directly, upon the German police. 


The idealized blonde German girl chained 
to the post in this contemporary Nazi illus- 
tration symbolizes Germany, fettered by 
the terms of the Versailles Treaty. The Al- 
lies attributed “sole guilt” (Alleinschuld) 
for WWI to the Germans. 


amon! 


4, 


55As their names imply. the Reichswasserschutz and Reichsbahnschutz were not strictly police 
forces, but rather corps of civil functionaries. 


56Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, pp. 100 & 103. 
57 Liang, op.cit, fn. 203, p. 212. 
58lbid., fn. 59, p. 203. 


First, Germany was stripped of a large part of her territory in Europe,’ 
and lost all of her colonies in Africa and the southern hemisphere.“ This led 
to the withdrawal of police forces from such areas, and the disbandment of 
the Colonial Police Troops, whose traditions would pass to police elements 
at home. 

Second, the Treaty imposed crippling reparations for war damage on an 
economy already bankrupted by four years of war. This affected police bud- 
gets and aggravated the economic situation of post-war Germany, driving up 
unemployment, causing labor disputes and escalating crime. 

Third, there were the so-called military or disarmament clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty. Their effect upon the German armed forces are well 
known, and have been detailed in companion volumes to this series.6! The 
naive and impossible aim was to "arrest a German military menace" and so 
prevent her from ever resuming military aggression as she had in 1914. The 
General Staff and infant air force were abolished altogether, naval personnel 


The infant í i illes Trea ilitary ai 
Re Pal Luftwaffe was abolished by the Versailles Treaty, and all military aircraft 


est 13% of her surface area in Europe, with six million subjects (about 10% of the iota) 
or al her productive power: Alsace-Lorraine was returned to France, who also assumed con- 
coal-fields of the Saar region. Parts of Posen, West Prussia and Pomerania were given to 
iip "of Poland, which ‚also acquired access to the Baltic Sea, thus cutting East Prussia off 
years Tc publ the Reich. The Rhineland was to be demilitarised and occupied by the Allies for 15 

port of Danzig was made a free city and the Memel area was given to the new state of 


Lithuania (see 
ithuania (see, inter alia, "Litauer is Memelgebiet" in "Dei x M 
BS December na X d und das Memelgebiet" in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 24, 


trol 
the new state 
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Mandated d. 
landated to the League of Nations, but never returned. 
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“Die ne meis Traditions of the German Army 1933-1945," Volume 1, Bender, 
26. Angolia/Schlicht: "Die Kriegsmarine — Uniforms & Traditions," Volume 1, Bender 
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and the fleet were drastically cut down in size and number and her army was 
restricted to 100,000 men, about one eighth of the pre-war strength.°? Ger- 
many also had to destroy a vast quantity of war material. d 

In the context of military land forces, the Treaty also considered the po- 
lice, rightly anticipating that it could be used as a loophole to bypass the mil- 
itary clauses and create a hidden armed force over and beyond the permitted. 
100,000, an ideal cadre for illegal military expansion. An overall limit of 
150,000 men was thus imposed upon the establishment of the police across 
all the German States. It had to be organized at state level within each State, 
and was thus forbidden to be grouped under a central national command. It 
could not be military in nature and to this end had to wear the blue uniforms 


of the old pre-war Orpo (Schutzmannschaften), rather than the green of the 
Sipo.™ 

The Gendarmerie and Orpo had both survived the war, but were only 
permitted by the Treaty to increase above their 1913 establishments in pro- 
portion to any local increase in population.® 

The Gendarmerie was in fact considered under Article 162 of the Treaty 
as a corps of civil functionaries, whose organization and armament were not 
seen to present any military threat. The Gendarmerie was granted a leeway 
clause, as were the Customs Guards, Forest Guards and Coast Guards, all of 
whom were authorized to carry rifles, but were not permitted to exceed their 
1913 numbers. The police and other state employees were forbidden to as- 
semble for military training. The Treaty did, however, permit the mainte- 
nance of traditions and this extended also to the police, for example those of 
the disbanded Colonial Police Troops were taken over by a number of State 
Police (Landespolizei, Lapo or LP) units in Germany, 


Enforcement of the “military clauses” of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty (effective 10 January 1920) 


To supervise and exact compliance with the disarmament and demili 
rization clauses of the Versailles Treaty, which entered into effect on 10 Jan- 


62, draft of the Treaty allowed Germany to maintain an army of 200,000, organized into fifteen di- 


visions, to maintain internal order (Gen. P.P. de B. Radcliffe to General Degoutte, 28 February 1919, 
Annex, MS 114, 2136/3/4/3152, FO 608/267 - quoted by Jaffe: "The Decision to Disarm Germany 
British Policy towards Postwar German Disarmament, 1914-1919,” pp. 179 & 254). The Allies ar- 
gued over the strength of this army, named the Reichsheer, which was subsequently reduced to 
140,000 on 10 March 1920 and down to its final level of 100,000 with effect from 1 April 1920. As 
Germany was denied an air force, the Reichsheer and 15,000 strong navy (Reichsmarine) made up 
the Reichswehr (forerunner of the Wehrmacht), which had a total permitted strength of 115,000 men: 
Lankenau, op.cit, 15 December 1934, p. 923 & Jaffe, pp. 179, 191, 192 & 210. 


©The Inter-Allied Commission of Control (of which more is said below) published the following list 
of war material Germany had destroyed in compliance with the Versailles Treaty: 59,897 cannon, 
130,558 machine guns, 31,470 trench mortars, 6,000,700 rifles and carbines, 243,937 machine gun 
barrels, 28,000 gun carriages, 4,390 trench mortar carriages, 38,750,000 rounds of artillery ammu- 
nition, 16,550,000 rifle and hand bombs, 60,400,000 priming cartridges, 491,000,000 rounds of 
rifle ammunition, 335,000 tons of artillery cartridge casings, 23,165 tons of rifle cartridge casings, 
37,600 tons of gunpowder, 79,000 cannon bores, 212,000 telephones, 1,072 flame throwers, 31 
armed transport cars, 59 tanks, 1,762 observation (i.e. scout) cars, 8,982 portable wireless stations, 
1.246 field bakeries, 2,199 pontoons, 981.7 tons of equipment for soldiers, 8,230,350 pieces of sol- 
diers’ canvas equipment, 7,300 pistols and revolvers, 180 machine gun carriages, 21 portable work- 
shops, 12 anti-aircraft cars, 11 artillery carriages, 64,000 steel helmets, 174,000 gas masks, 2,500 
datines formerly used in war industries and 8,000 rifle bores. The Luftwaffe was forced to destroy: 
13,714 pursuit and bomber planes and 27,757 aeroplane engines. The Navy had to destroy: 26 
Dreadnoughts, 4 coastal batteries, 4 armoured cruisers, 19 light cruisers, 21 training and special 
ships, 83 torpedo boats and 315 submarines. The following also had to be destroyed: vehicles of 
Tend description, equipment for gas warfare and anti-gas measures, all kinds of explosives, search- 
lights, range-finders, scientific instruments and optical instruments of every description, horse har- 
cos light railway equipment, field printing presses, field kitchens, workshops, sidearms, transport 
opment, special war industrial machinery with accompanying plans, aerodromes, etc.: Santoro: 
Hitler Germany as seen by a foreigner,” p. 152. 


64 A 
Lia € Prussian Sipo wore the grey-green uniform of the Freikorps (Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 22), 
28, 0p.cit., p. 43, describes the color of the Berlin Sipo uniforms as "Jäger green.” 


65 z a 
b General Staff of the War Office, Memorandum on the Disarmament of Germany, 1 November 
221 (C21031/13/18). 


6, , 
Ibid. These civil functionaries, and in particular the Gendarmerie, are considered further below. 
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wary 1920,67 three control commissions were formed, one for each of the 
branches of the armed forces. All were based in Berlin and were: 


Commission: President: 
Inter-Allied Military Commission of Control General Nollet*? 
(1.A.M.C.C.)® (French) 
Inter-Allied Aeronautical Commission of Air Commodore R.A.F. 
Control (LA.A.C.C.) Edward Alexander 
Dimsdale Masterman 
(British) 


Admiral Edward 
Charlton (British) 


ion of Control 


Inter-Allied Naval Commi 
(LA.N.C.C.) 


By its very nature, the police came mainly under the control and inves- 
tigation of the LA.M.C.C., although the I.A.A.C.C. was also involved in that 
police air formations had to be abolished along with the Luftwaffe and pre- 
vented from reforming. The destruction of this small "Police Air Force" 
seemed a simple enough matter, but the British were premature in reporting 
its "complete disarmament” at the beginning of 1921, as demands for its sup- 
pression had to be repeated to the German Government in early May 1921. 
There was still a Polizeifliegerstaffel in Württemberg as late as 1923.70 

The greatest task fell upon the LA.M.C.C., which formed a number of 
sub-commissions, including the Effectives Sub-Commission and the Arma- 
ments Sub-Commission.?! All three commissions were to remain in being 
only as long as it took Germany to comply with the military clauses of the 
Versailles Treaty. The Allies knew that such compliance was illusory, and 
that effective control across all the States of such a large country was quite 
impossible, but accepted that the commissions would disappear nonetheless, 
even with their work left undone. The only provisions for ongoing control 
and investigation once the commissions had completed their work and with- 
drawn were contained in Article 213 of the Versailles Treaty, which provid- 
ed that the tasks should be carried on by the League of Nations. 

The LA.M.C.C. began to function early in 1920,” and was active under 
its French President investigating and monitoring disarmament of the 

Reichsheer, the police, various para-military organizations’ and even the 
German civilian population. The Commiss k was complicated by 


67Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 123. 
68Known to the Germans as the interalliierte Militár-Kontrollkomission, or IMKK. It was referred to 
unofficially at the time as the Inter-Allied Disarmament Commission. 


69Full name not known, he had commanded the 36th French Army Corps. 


70Air Ministry memorandum of 6 January 1921 on "German Disarmament as regards Aviation," (C 

1503/47/18). The Polizeilliegerstaffel was a part of the Württemberg Polizeiwehr, which was con- 

verted to Polizeiflugwache Böbingen in 1923 and was responsible for the protection of Stuttgart air- 

port. 

Zl For details of the LA.M.C.C.'s involvement with and control of police bayonets, see Wheeler, 

op.cit 

72jessop: "The Treaty of Versailles. Was it Just?,” p. 39. 

73Referred to by the LA.M.C.C. as “self-protection associations” (Selbstschutz), they included the 
P 

Einwohnenwehr, East Prussian Grenzwehr and Ortswehr and the Orgesch. 


he a ane British a 'greeing on a number of issues, to include not 
only the numbers required for police s als e efiniti 
ae We. police purposes, but also the very definition 
The findings of the IA. M.C.C. led to a series of conferences which al- 
lowed the Allies to examine the German Government's compliance with or 
failure to respect the military clauses of the Treaty, as well as their requests 
for modification. Instructions to the German Government were agreed at 
such conferences. Of particular importance to the police was the so-called 
“Boulogne Note,”75 issued on 22 June 1920, at the conclusion of a two-da 
conference in the northern French port. d 
At that time British Intelligence estimated the stre: f a 
police at a total of 150,000, made up of 90,000 “old police (of Se 30,000 
were Plain Clothes) and 60,000 Sipo.7 U 
A The “Boulogne Note” was both generous and restrictive insofar as the 
German police were concerned. On the one hand it recognized that follow- 
ing reduction of the army to 100,000, the breakdown of internal order war- 
ranted an increase in police strength. Such was thus authorized from the pre- 
war 80,000 to the then current total of 150,000, 85,000 of whom were in 
Prussia." Not only, but the Gendarmerie could be increased from 15,696 to 
17,000, each Gendarme having a rifle.78 ; 
While the Allies accepted a 150,000 strong police force, they demanded 
à reorganization that involved the disbandment of the Sipo within three 
months and the imposition of severe limitations upon police armament 
The German Government forwarded a number of requests to the 
LA.M.C.C., such s for increases in manpower and armaments, and other 
AMCC: directives that impacted upon the police were issued in September 
1920, on 17 October and 23 December 1920, 30 June 1922 and 23 March 1923. 
The Allies gathered for another conference held at Spa in Belgium be- 
tween 5 and 16 July 1920, at which they demanded that all paramilitary or- 
ganizations in Germany be abolished.” 5 
Another conference was held in Paris between 24 and 29 January 1921 
Quantification of reparations was on the agenda, but so was Germany's fail- 
Ee comply with the disarmament clauses. The Sipo had still not been fully 
i anded, nor had the Einwohnerwehr, and the number of guns in the 
ee along the German/Polish frontier had not been reduced.*? On the 
ones ay of the conference, 25 January, the LA.M.C.C.'s Armaments Sub- 
NR ion Teported to London that the reorganization of the police meant 
70,000 increase in the uniformed force and substantial increases in the 
EL 
""laffe, op.cit,, p. 162. 


Boulogner Beschlüsse. 
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79, 
Liang, 
"8, Op.cit, p. 46 who incorrectly shows the Spa conference as being held in July 1919. 
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Jessop, op.cit., p. 93. 
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plain-clothes branches. The inevitable conclusion was reached-that should 
the occasion arise, the German police could be transformed into a fighting 
force.! Despite these reservations over the police, British military and For- 
eign Office authorities were of the opinion that the Germans had done 
enough to satisfy the Allies’ demands over disarmament, with the marked ex- 
ception of the disbandment of the Einwohnerwehr.9? The French, who led the 
A.LM.C.C., did not agree, and insisted upon strict compliance with the rules 
laid down at Versailles for the police. The result was the issue of the so-called 
“Paris Note" of 29 January 1921, which contained further stipulations over 
the organization and strength of the police, and threatened Germany with the 
occupation of more of her territory should she fail to comply.5? 

On 19 April 1921 the General Staff of the War Office in London record- 
ed how the Germans had still not reduced the strength of the police to that 
laid down at the Boulogne Conference, in particular the plainclothes Crimi- 
nal and Administrative Police had not been included in the authorized total 
of 150,000.84 A Foreign Office memorandum of 30 April 1921 confirmed 
that the police were still in excess of the authorized number, which situation 
had not changed by the end of that month. 

Germany's failure to comply was detailed in another Foreign Office 
memorandum dated 5 May 1921 5^ This led to an ultimatum being issued that 
same day in what was known as the "London Note," which the LA.M.C.C. 
delivered to the German Government on 12 May, and which demanded com- 
plete execution of disarmament in accordance with the military clauses of the 
Treaty of Versailles." Insofar as the police were concerned, this meant that 
their organization and numbers were to be brought into harmony with the 
stipulations of the previous Boulogne and Paris "Notes" o June 1920 and 
29 January 1921. The “London Note” went on to detail what the Germans 
were expected to do with the police, first over organization and numbers, and 
then over armament: 

(a) Organization and Effectives: 
— eliminate mobile military force characteristics from the Schupo; 
— suppress probation periods and short-term service; 
— prohibit any exchange of personnel between the army and the police; 
— return the police schools to their pre-war characteristics and reduce 
their number in such a way that they should tally with the increase in 
strength granted by the Boulogne Note; 


81 intelligence notes from the LA.M.C.C.’s Armaments Sub-Commission attached to a note from Lord 
Kilmarnock in Berlin to Earl Curzon, Head of the Foreign Office in London, dated 25 January 1921 


(No. 164 [C2153/13/18]). 

82ibid, 

83 Jessop, op.cit, p. 93. 

84statement by the General Staff of the War Office showing the extent to which Germany had failed 
to carry out disarmament in accordance with the clauses of the Treaty of Versailles and the decisions 
of the subsequent Allied Conference, 19 April 1921 (C 8330/13/18). 

85 Memorandum by Mr. Wigram of the Foreign Office, "What have the German Government done 
since Paris?," 30 April 1921 (C 9281/13/18). 
86"State of Execution of the Treaty of Versailles 
BZALM.CC. to the Director of Foreign Affairs of the German Empire, Berlin, 12 May 1921 (C 
10500/13/18). 
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— suppress all police aviation formations (Polizeiflicgerformationen);* 
- reduce the total strength of every category of s och 
Marie to the authorized figure of 150,000. xi ^ 
ie Germans were given until 15 July 192 e ete these 
and had to provide the Commission with the ee her ioe N 
prepared for the purpose a month in advance. Ne 
(b) Armament 
All types of unauthorized arms and munitions 
to be surrendered by 31 May 1921 
i Hehe pat yet to notify the German Government of the dead- 
o the police foi s a S 
an Me, ra PC for Eis eurer of all weapons over and above 
The German Government agreed on 20 May 1921 to comply with all th 
provisions of the London Note, without reserve or condition. Althou hi 6 
position to force all of the States to comply with such requirements, in an in. 
terview the German Chancellor even told the Commission’s President Gen. 
eral Nollet, that all of the necessary measures would be carried e H 
fore the dates fixed.8? SERINE 
The role the German police could play in a possible military revival, and 
means of frustrating it, were examined in a memorandum prepared by ‘th 
President of the A.I.M.C.C.'s Effectives Sub-Commission on 20 June 1921 » 
This referred to the German War Ministry's continued attempts over ther re. 
ions eighteen months to evade the operation of the military clauses of the 
= a an and warned that future attempts would likely involve using 
ions D e ad Schupo as cadres for military expansion. Describing the 
AM Bi Eon lent fighting material, the memorandum concentrated on 
E 5 r of it being incorporated into the Reichsheer for illegal periods of 
tary training. It also showed how the Sipo had still not been broken up:?! 
E eus sight this may scem difficult as the police are intended to be 
aa A Br yet dispersed) in comparatively small units with a 
= en initely with the population of each town and Regierungs- 
Paci i poige are dispersed, so are the Reichsheer, the latter being dis- 
b s "ue units in the old pre-war Army barracks, of which with an 
fice i ra the size of the pre-war Army, some 80% are still in use, and 
oe pea to suppose that the police are being distributed and sta- 
Piers regard to the s of the population than to the ibution 
pre-war garrisons. Moreover, it must be remembered that the German 
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Police force are predominantly a State force, paid and controlled by the Min- 
istry of the Interior in each State, and it would be comparatively easy to con- 
centrate a considerable proportion of them for short periods of training. The 
local authorities have no control over the movement of police from one di 
trict to another, Only by local inspection would it be possible to determine 
whether combined training of police and Reichsheer was being done. It has 
certainly been attempted. It is also to be remembered that the effectives of the 
Police are extremely difficult to control and the more we succeed in our pol- 
icy of breaking up the organization of the Sicherheitspolizei as a military 
force the more difficult it will be. A military force by its very nature cons 
of standardized formations, each unit being an integral part of a larger unit; 

this uniformity makes it comparatively easy to control its effectives. The Ef- 

fectives Sub-Commission has yet to discover how it is to control the strength 

of a police force distributed among the towns, Regierungsbezirks (sic) and 

Gemeinde of 18 different States and, still more difficult, how it is to check 

the actual 12 year engagements of the men and the regulation of the dis- 

charges—three tasks which, owing to the obstructive tactics of the German 

Government, have not yet been commenced. It will still remain to check the 

Budgets of the State and local authorities. It will, I think, be obvious that at 

least six months, and more probably a year, will be necessary to complete 

this task." 

The A.I.M.C.C. presented a report to the Supreme Coun l in August 
1921 on the state of military disarmament, in which it advised that, as far as 
the police were concerned, the German Government had still not reduced 
them to the numbers allowed by the Allies, nor had they completed their con- 
version into a civilian body in accordance with Article 162 of the Versailles 
Peace Treaty.?? 

Continued failure to comply led the President of the A.I.M.C.C. to send a 
strong note to the German Government on 9 September 1921, demanding 
compliance with the Commission's demands, especially insofar as concerned: 

Organization and centralization 

Strength and training 

Police schools. 

The Germans replied, seeking further clarification on a number of points 
and requesting permission to retain a reserve of 17,000 rifles for the police, 
and to manufacture a number of arms for the police each year? 

By the end of October 1921 the LA.M.C.C. was still not satisfied with 
the reorganization of the German Police, and considered that the Schupo rep- 
resented a mobile military force with centralized commands and staffs. They 
therefore demanded that all centralization should cease, and that all higher 
staffs be disbanded. The Commission also considered that the police were 
over-equipped, and issued orders for a considerable reduction, which in- 
volved the withdrawal of signaling equipment. 


92 Memorandum "The Future of the Inter-Allied Commissions of Control in Germany,” Enclosure | 
to letter from The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston io Lord Hardinge (Paris), No. 2796 (C 
20084/37/18), Foreign Office, 29 October 1921 — Foreign Office, 27 October 1921. 
93General Staff of the War Office, Memorandum on the Disarmament of 
21031/13/18), dated 1 November 1921 
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The Commission was also concerned by the strength of eorganiz 
German police. They insisted that the 150,000 had to ase a ante 
police, and this was agreed by the German Government.” Differences in o- 
lice organization in the various States made control difficult if not im s: 
ble. Regulation was further complicated by the fact that certain States wore 
slower in completing the required reorganization, leaving in some areas the 
old Es Police" and the new Schupo serving in parallel.95 ] 

Jt was estimated in late October 1921 that Prussia had a total of 
police, of whom 57,000 were by then in the Schupo. On Da bie hee 
should have been 98,000 Schupo in the overall total of 150,000. Allowing for 
the 2,200 men of the Reichswasserschutz, the total armed bistable in 
Germany at the end of October 1921 should have been about 100. 000, im ad- 
dition to the 17,000 of the Gendarmerie. Until control of the police had 
been carried out, it was difficult to obtain accurate figures showing the pros 
DONE. constabulary (Schupo) to administrative, municipal and 

By the beginning of November 1921 the Germans had requested an in- 
crease in police establishment to provide officers for the Abstim- 
mungspolizei (literally “Plebiscite Police") in the East Prussian and Upper 
Silesian plebiscite areas. This request was under discussion. i 
3 Pressure from the Allies led the German Government to issue instruc- 
tions with regard to the length of service in the police, suppression of trans- 
fers between the police and the army, suppression of aerial formations and 
the limitation of annual discharges in the police, which were all sat isfacto 
to the LA.M.C.C. Orders were also issued for the surrender of all su ls 
arms and equipment held by the police. This led the I.A.M.C.C. to beable to 
report on 1 November 1921 that practically all arms had been reported to 
have been handed in. Yet at that date the Commission was still considering 
ice regarding the general organization of the police and of the 
^ The AIM.CC. ordered on 30 June 1922 that the heavily armed techni- 

companies (technischen Hundertschaften) had to be disbanded.97 
E e pon these material changes in the form and nature of the Ger- 
IS E the au s also concerned themselves with its image. An 
ee el een 1923 abolished the use of the terms Hun- 
CIUS a MR sii: as they were considered to sound 
seta f placed by Bereitschaftsgruppe and Revier- 

which were seen to be more in keeping with the desired new civil 


Germans sougl ` 
kina man soiit pid obtained A.LM.C.C. approval for 20,000 additional police for the 
event the men tarsed Zone (DMZ). But this had to be included in the 150,000 total and in any 
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nature of the police.’ The Sipo's green uniforms were deemed too close to 
military field-grey, and from 1925 the Orpo and its constituent Schupo had 
to be dressed in the dark blue of the old Schutzmannschaften.” 

The LA.M.C.C. reported in 1925 that the German Police were still in 
breach of the Versailles Treaty: they exceeded the permitted 150,000 men by 
30,000, and the Schupo was military in nature. 

The LA.M.C.C. was wound up on 31 January 1927. On 22 July 1927 the 
Conference of Ambassadors informed the Council of the League of Nations 
that the disarmament sections of the Versailles Treaty had been carried out to 
their satisfaction.! In fact, Germany failed to respect the terms of the Treaty 
for what remained of the Weimar Republic and this was to continue, even 
more blatantly and with the disastrous consequences that were to follow, 
under Hitler. 


Plainclothes Police of the Weimar Republic 


Three branches of the police performed their duties without uniform: the 
Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei, or Kripo), the smaller and distinct Politi- 
cal Police (Politische Polizei), and the Administrative Police (Verwal- 
tungspolizei). 

Although kept separate, the detectives of the Political Police had much 
in common with their counterparts in the Kripo, and it has been claimed that 
the only difference was their specialization: the Political Police being mere- 
ly a squad specialized in political crimes, just as the Kripo had murder and 
drug squads.!°! There was, of course, a difference and the Political Police be- 
came increasingly unpopular, with an unsavory reputation for corruption and 
snooping upon the German people.!? There was also truth in the analogy and 
the Political Police had a lot in common with the Kripo. They recruited from 
the same pool of candidates, shared the same training and technical facilities, 
such as crime laboratories, and often investigated the same crimes togeth- 
er.103 This co-operation increased towards the end of the Weimar era. 

In numbers the Political Police was much smaller than the Kripo. In 
Berlin, for example, it had a strength of only 300 in 1932, against 2,360 in 
the Kripo.!% 

As at other periods in German history, both before and after the Weimar 
Republic, many tasks that elsewhere would not been considered as the 
province of the police were entrusted to the Administrative Police. 
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1. Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei or Kripo) 
n the Kripo were grouped into four "service levels": 

(1) Simple service (einfacher Dienst) 

— Criminal Assistants (Kriminal-Assistenten) 
(2) Medium Service (mittlerer Dienst) 
— Criminal Secretaries (Kriminal-Sekretäre) 
— Criminal Precinct Secretaries (Kriminal-Bezirks-Sekretäre) 
(3) Senior Service (gehobener Dienst) 
— Criminal Commissioners (Kriminal-Kommissare) 
— Senior Criminal Commissioners (Kriminal-Oberkommi 

(4) Higher Service (hóherer Dienst) 

— Criminal Police Councillors (Kriminal-Polizeiräte) 
— Criminal Directors (Kriminal-Direktoren).!05 

During the 1920s the various criminal police forces in a number of the 
German States were reorganized at state level. Wiirttemberg was one of the 
first, with the basis for such a change dating back to 1921. The Saxon State 
Criminal Police (Landeskriminalpolizei, or LKP) came into being on | Oc- 
tober 1922 and Prussia followed on 1 June 1925, placing its LKP under the 
Interior Minister.!% The Prussian state criminal police office (LKP.-Amt) 
was raised within the Berlin Police Presidium, and headed by the Chief of the 
Berlin Criminal Police (Chef der Berliner Kriminalpolizei). In 1925 it con- 
trolled 31 state criminal police posts (LKP.-Stellen) throughout Prussia. The 
Bavarian LKP came into being on 1 January 1928. 

Until the late 1920's, the Kripo in Berlin was the main part of the 4th 
Department (Abteilung IV) of the Police Presidium, which Department also 
included the Prussian Criminal Police Office (LKA), the Prussian Criminal 
Police Post (LKP) for Greater Berlin, a general security service for guard 
duty, a prisoner escort service, the police prison and the morgue.!?? In 1926 
Department IV was organized in two types of inspectorate-the less important 
and influential local inspectorates (ortliche Inspektionen) and the far more 

gnificant and powerful technical inspectorates (Fachinspektionen or Krim- 
inal-Inspektionen).!0s 

There were nine technical inspectorates in Berlin, each designated by a 
letter of the alphabet. The first seven were the main inspectorates and dealt 
with the following crimes:! 

A. Homicide, bodily assault and arson 

B. Robbery 


ional fraud, swindle and counterfeiting 


Morals 
á Breaches of the commercial code and the law of bankruptcy 
. Children and female minors implicated in felonies (this inspectorate 
was staffed mainly by women after 1927). 
IINE 
10 
Liang, op.cit., fn. 65, p. 218. 
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The remaining two inspectorates performed auxiliary ta: 

H. organization of the Kripo's regular patrolling services 
for wanted persons and goods 

J. the Identification Service (Erkennungsdienst, or E.D.) and records de- 
partment, where descriptions of known criminals were kept on file. 


and searches 


By 1931 Department IV had been renamed Department K.!'? 

The Berlin Kripo had its own band, which is confirmed to have existed 
in 1927. 

The Kripo was the “youngest” of the police forces in Lippe, where it was 
raised as an independent body by a Decree of 24 March 1922. 

"Radio police" (Funkpolizei) formed part of the Kripo in Oldenburg.!!! 

Memel, occupied by Lithuania from 10 January 1923 until its “return to 
Germany" on 23 March 1939, had a Criminal Department (Kriminal- 
abteilung) in the City of Memel, with an identification department (Erken- 
nungsdienst) and murder squad (Mordbereitschaft), and a total of 15 officials 
in March 1930.12 

Policewomen are reported to have belonged to the Kriminalpolizei in 
Baden, Hamburg, Prussia and Saxony.!!? They acted as assistants and wore 
civilian dress. 

The November Revolution of 1918 had brought radical changes to Ger- 
many's uniformed police, but little changed for the plainclothes officials and 
detectives of the Kripo. They, too, were at first disarmed, but their weapons 
were returned after only ten days.!^ Work at their Berlin headquarters in 
Alexanderplatz and in the district offices throughout the capital went on as 
before, almost as if nothing had happened. 

The post-war years saw great advances in the tools and methods of crime 
investigation around the world. Such was also the case in Germany. In Janu- 
ary 1919 Oberregierungsrat Hoppe reorganized the Berlin criminal police de- 
partment to allow it to benefit from this new technology. Over the following 
nine years the new sciences of forensic ballistics and fingerprinting were in- 
troduced and developed, a new homicide inspectorate was created, and 
women were brought into the force to make up a female criminal police 
corps. On 1 September 1927 the Police Institute was opened in Charlotten- 
burg, where senior officials were brought up to date with developments in 
criminal science in courses taught an university level, which also covered 
law, psychology and sociology. The Institute also monitored progress made 
by police forces abroad and worked on an improved police code and better 
training methods for rookies.!!5 

A key development was the establishment on 1 June 1925 of the Pruss- 
ian State Criminal Office (Landeskriminalamt, or LKA) in Berlin, which had 
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subordinate Criminal Police Posts (Landeskriminalpolizeistellen, or LKP). 
The Prussian State Criminal Police (Landeskriminalpolizei) was thus 
formed!'® which allowed Kripo techniques to be standardized throughout 
Prussia's provinces and the LKA acted as a clearing-house for information 
gathered in the field by the LKPs. Such standardization was introduced 
across the country, as the LKA liaised and co-operated with similar agencies 
formed in the other German States.!!7 À 

The LKA maintained a central fingerprint register, which was at the dis- 
posal of Kripo departments in all the other States. Agreement was reached 
between Prussia and other States as to which of the Kripo HQs would collect 
and make available police intelligence. The LKA in Berlin logically took the 
lion’s share, becoming the central depository for police data on cases of 
forgery, crimes committed on the railroads, bank robberies, white 
pornography. Data about gypsies were kept in Munich and on mi 
sons and the identification of corpses in Dresden. 1!8 

Before the Communist disturbances of May 1929, the Kripo maintained 
a degree of independence from the Schupo. There were detectives in the po- 
lice Stations at precinct level, but these were supervised by separate local 
Kripo Inspectorates (Ortsinspektionen) set up in all of the twenty police of- 
fices (Polizeiümter) in Greater Berlin. The events of May 1929 brought 
Kripo and Schupo closer together, with armed plainclothes detectives sup- 
porting the Schupo in street fighting. !!9 This co-operation increased, with the 
Kripo Toing with the Schupo in the surveillance of public places and riot 
control. !2 

In 1928 the Berlin Kripo had a strength of 2,893 officials: One govern- 
ment director as Chief (Regierungsdirektor als Leiter), one government 
councilor as representative (Regierungsrat als Vertreter), three criminal di- 
rectors (Kriminal-direktoren), 30 criminal councilors (Kriminalräte), 25 
criminal senior commissioners (Kriminaloberkommissare), 114 criminal 
m ners (Kriminalkommissare), 180 criminal district secretaries 
(Kriminalbezirkssekre| äre), 650 criminal secretaries (Kriminalsekretäre) 
1,642 criminal assistants (Kriminalassistenten) and 247 candidates (An- 
Würter).'?! The total strength fell to 2,360 officials by 1932,22 when there 
Were 10,856 in the whole of Germany. j 

The increasing political problems of the early 1930s obliged the Kripo 
to extend its activities to political duties.!23 
E ne Te ib Germa after the end of World War One, with rob- 
ie an = ie ne Cry up by unemployment and inflation, and 
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In the three years between 1919 and 1921 convictions in Berlin for sim- 
ple theft were 81% higher than they had been between 1911 and 1913. The 
increase over the same periods of comparison was even higher for serious 
theft at 163%, and for receiving stolen goods at 245%.'* 

Among the rising number of murders Kripo detectives had to investigate 
were those committed during the street battles between Nazis and Commu- 
nists in Berlin. The best known was the shooting of SA-Sturmfiihrer Horst 
1on 17 January 1930. Kriminal-Kommissar Walter Teichmann was the 
investigating officer who found that Wessel had not met a hero's death at all 
as Nazi propaganda would claim, but had in fact been killed by the Commu- 
nist Albert Hohler in a dispute over a prostitute. Kriminal-Polizeirat Reinhold 
Heller investigated the killing of Police Captains Anlauf and Lenck in 1931 
and of the 15-year-old Hitler Youth Herbert Norkus, who also became a Nazi 
hero after he was killed by Communists on 24 January 1932.05 

Tt is perhaps not widely known that the term "serial murderer” was used 
as early as in 1930 by the Chief of Berlin’s Homicide Department, Ernst 
Gennat, with reference to his investigations into the “Diisseldorf Ripper,” 
Peter Kiirten.!76 

Special detective units were formed to combat the increase in pilferage 
and embezzlement in the railroad administration and postal services.!?7 

Dr. Bernhard Weiss was deputy chief of the Kripo Department IV until 
he took it over in May 1924. He then helped build the system of LKA's in 

1925 and modernize the entire detective force.!?* 


2. Political Police (Politische Polizei) 

Plain-clothes political police (Politische Polizei) had evolved and ex- 
panded before and especially during World War I. Such activity was consid- 
ered contrary to the principles of the Weimar Republic. Emil Eichhorn, chief 
of Berlin’s police under the Social Democrats from November 1918 until 
January 1919, abolished the Prussian Political Police, and planned to trans- 
fer their duties to the Kripo.!2? The 5th Department at Police Headquarters 
(Abteilung V), which had run political police matters, was shut down, along 
with its counterparts in the other German States. 

Germany was not, however, to remain without a political police for long. 
Although severely restricted in size and budget, they were allowed to reap- 
pear in Prussia and the other States in January and February 1919, with po- 
cal police sections returning to police headquarters.!?? It is a grotesque 
irony that a Jew should have been instrumental in rebuilding the organization 
that would become one of the driving forces of the Holocaust. It was Dr. 
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Regierungsdirektor Goehrke led the Berlin political police from January 
1931 until after the Papen Putsch of July 1932, when he returned to head De- 
partment II.!55 

In September 1931 the political police in Berlin was formally absorbed 
by Department I of what had become the Police Presidium and the sinister 
designation "IA" disappeared.!5? 

In 1932 the Berlin political police had about 300 officials. It was thus 
much smaller and had a far more limited budget than the Kripo, which at that 
time had a strength of some 2,360.14 


3. Administrative Police (Verwaltungspolizei) 

The plainclothes Administrative Police formed a part of the Orpo after 
World War One, existing both in the larger towns and in the smaller munici- 
palities, where they formed part of the Gemeinde- or Kommunalpolizei. It 
was expanded considerably during the Weimar Republic and there were few 
aspects of German life that did not come under its control. !4! 


A uniformed policeman walks amongst gypsy horse traders at a market. Although in “mar- 
ket police" (Marktpolizei) service, he wears uniform and, curiously, holds his PO8 Luger SLP 
by its barrel. 


The Administrative Police performed essentially two types of work. On 
the one hand, they saw to the internal administration of the police forces 
across the Reich, providing clerical and other back-up to the men on the beat. 


136, iang, op.cit., p. who refers to Goehrke heading the aliens police within Department I. 
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On the other, they performed tasks that in most other countries would be left 
to civil servants and not associated with the police at all. Here the term “po- 
lice" must be interpreted in a more general sense, with officials of the Ad- 
ministrative Police supervising such varied matters as enforcement of build- 
ing codes, control of fishery, forests, hunting, public health, veterinary af- 
airs, vagrants and schools.!4? 

State taxes were collected by the Municipal Police administrations. At 1 
April 1926 there were 52 state Police administrations (staatliche Polizeiver- 
waltungen) in Prussia, where an Administrative Police Law was passed on 1 
June 1931.18 


The Uniformed Police of the Weimar Republic 


1. Constabulary (Schutzmannschaft) 

The blue-uniformed constabularies that had existed across Germany be- 
fore 1914 survived World War One, despite losing many of their officers and 
men to the army. They were reduced further in strength thereafter. Some were 
absorbed into the new Schupo in 1920 along with the Sipo, whereas others 
continued to exist until as late as 1932. 

These Schutzmannschaften are believed to have existed in all of the 
States, and have been confirmed in Baden, Bavaria, Brunswick,!45 Hesse. 
Lippe, Lübeck,'^^ Prussia and Württemberg. f 

They existed at state as well as at city level (e.g. the staatliche Schutz- 
mannschaft in Bavaria and Lippe, and the städtlische Schutzmannschaft in 
Württemberg).!7 There was a Schutzmannschaft in the Free City of Danzig, 
which Prussia had lost under the terms of the Versailles Treaty and Germany 
only regained in 1939. 

In the Prussian capital of Berlin the Schutzmannschaft, under command 
of Police Major Frohlich, put up no resistance to the 1918 November Revo- 
lution, and was drastically cut down in strength and relegated to administra- 
tive and patrol duties, the latter under the protection of the Sicherheitswehr. 
The creation of the Sipo in 1919 was seen as a direct threat by the Berlin 
Schutzmannschaft, and indeed plans involved the reduction of the Schutz- 
mannschaft by 50%, to about 3,600 men. 

Following the forced disbandment of the Sipo in 1920, Schutz- 
Bleche and Sipo personnel were taken into the new Schupo, although 
Ren did continue to exist in certain States. The Lübeck 
“eee, was not merged with the Sipo into the Orpo until | No- 
ee he munieipal (kommunale) Schutzmannschaft in Detmold 

he small state of Lippe still had a strength of between 20 and 25 officials 
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and was taken into state service on 15 November 1923 as a “precinct single 
service” (Revier-Einzeldienst) and incorporated into the State Police Direc- 
torates (Landespolizeidirektionen) that had been formed in 1919.14 The Mu- 
nich Schutzmannschaft survived until 1932.150 


2. Security Police (Sicherheitspolizei or Sipo) 

The blue-uniformed Orpo of 1919/1920 maintained its 1914 structure, 
formed of State Police, Communal Police, Criminal and Administrative Po- 
lice. It had grown in strength by 15% from 80,000 to 92,000 men. Its origi- 
nal duties of metropolitan or borough police remained the same after the war, 
but in 1919 and 1920 those of maintaining public order in case of distur- 
bances had been largely transferred to the Sipo, the new, third main catego- 
ry of the German police that had not existed in 1914 and only came into 
being in 1919. 

The Sipo was the branch of the German police that most concerned the 
Allies in general and the A.I.M.C.C. in particular. Its men were mainly war 
veterans, who had returned home dispirited by defeat only to find ingratitude 
for their sacrifice from those who had stayed at home, and the impos: 
of finding work. They had stuck together, in the Freikorps and vetera 
sociations such as the Stahlhelm. Then they had been taken on by the States, 
who wanted military forces to counter the public unrest, which they rightly 
feared would continue and increase. The governments of Prussia and the 
smaller States looked on these discontented ex-soldiers as ideal material for 
a militarized police force and they were organized into Sipo elements across 
Germany, especially in the larger and medium-sized towns, industrial centers 
and particularly troubled areas.!5! 

The Sipo traced its origins back to the Republican Soldiers’ Force (Re- 
publikanische Soldatenwehr) that had been formed in Berlin by the Social 
Democrats following the November 1918 revolution. Under the command of 
Otto Wels, subordinate to the military commander in Brandenburg and with 
its own detective division, the Republican Soldiers’ Force had been raised as 
an interim measure to maintain public safety until the inadequate municipal 
force could be brought up to strength and regain control.!5? 

A forerunner of the Sipo were Security and Reserve Security Companies 
(Sicherheitskompanien and Reserve-Sicherheitskompanien), raised from re- 
turning war veterans in Württemberg in December 1918. They at first came 
under the deputy Headquarters (stellvertretenden Generalkommando), but 
later responded to the Württemberg War Ministry and were absorbed by the 
Reichswehr in August 1919.153 
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Plans to raise the Sipo were already being laid before the end of No- 
vember 1918, when it was proposed that the new force should be at the di 
posal of the Prussian chief administrators and district directors, and used in 
times of political unrest.'™ This was to be a national force, not one restrict- 
ed to Prussia, and its formation was under study by officials of the Reich 
Ministry of Defense in Berlin with senior officers of the capital's Guard Cav- 
alry Division (Garde-Kavallerie-Division) in June 1919. On 5 June 1919 a 

draft proposal for the raising of a Sipo for Greater Berlin was made public.!55 
The Sipo was to be a form of “police army,” trained for house-to-house fight- 
ing. It was to be formed from Freikorps and other military elements current- 
ly performing security duties. The Berlin Sipo was to have nine battalions 
(Abteilungen) of at least 1,000 men each, made up of six general service 
companies (Hundertschaften) and one technical company (technische Hun- 
dertschaft). Armed and dressed more like soldiers than policemen, and living 
in barracks, the Sipo was to have exclusive responsibility for Berlin’s secu- 
rity. Its men were to be dressed in Jüger green uniforms, and be armed with 
machine guns, trench mortars and even flamethrowers, and to have air sup- 
port from an aerial detachment of ten aircraft.!56 

The raising of this “police army” was met with concern and disapproval 
both at home and abroad. Steps to raise the Sipo were being taken at the very 
time that the Allies signed the Versailles Treaty (28 June 1919). Such a mil- 
itary force was in clear breach of the military clauses that would enter into 
effect on 10 January 1920. At home, the raising of the Sipo presented a threat 
to the future and existence of the Constabulary, and was met with particular 
concern in Berlin, where the Schutzmannschaft had already been scaled 
down following their ignominious performance during the November Revo- 
lution. There the Sipo was to have a strength of 10,000 men and would in- 
volve a halving of the strength of the Constabulary, down to 3,600 men, and 
the loss of jobs by some two-thirds of personnel in the precinct stations. 

Protests from Berlin’s constabulary were to fall on deaf ears, and in the 
event younger members of the force sought transfer to the Sipo.!5? The Ger- 
man Government had been naive to proceed with the raising of the Sipo 
without first seeking the consent of the Allied powers, and to have believed 
by 28 August 1919 that the Allies would accept the practical logic of allow- 
ing Germany to have a “police army.”!58 d 
E cles of the effects it would have on the existing police and the Al- 
[NS x tl ie meing ofthe Sipo went ahead during the summer of 1919. 
Chad x e already undergoing training at the Westend Barracks in Berlin- 

arlottenburg by the end of September.’ The first elements were ready for 
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„Hang, op.cit, pp. 42/43. 
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Two members of Berlin’s Sipo 
patrol the Unter den Linden, 1 
October 1920. 


x " - 
Police Colonel (Polizeioberst) Kaupisch distributes prizes to winners at the Police Sports Fes 
tival in Berlin, 10 March 1921. 


duty by 10 January 1920 in the Berlin-Mitte and Berlin-Neukölln districts.!69 
They were controlled by the Prussian Interior Minister. The first commander 
of the Berlin Sipo was Colonel von Schonstedt, who was succeeded by 
Major Kurt von Priesdorff.!6! Despite its military nature, the Sipo (in Berlin, 
at least) also investigated criminal ca: I 

Once the first Sipo elements had been raised in Berlin, other company 

and battalion-sized units were formed and installed in barracks located strate- 
lly around the whole of Prussia. 
Other States followed the Prussian example. In Saxony an “Auxiliary Po- 
lice for Security Service” (Hilfspolizei fiir den Sicherheitsdienst) was raised 
on the training areas of Kénigsbriick and Zeithain in August 1919, with a gen- 
eral commanding three Groups (Gruppen), each of three or four battalions 
(Abteilungen). Renaming the force to “State Sipo” (Landessicherheitspolizei) 
was announced by the Saxon Interior Ministry on 8 April 1920.163 

A barracked Sipo was established in Lübeck in September 1919.16: 

The raising of a Sipo in the Schwerin county (Landesteil) of Mecklen- 
burg began in September 1919, with its regulations published by the Land- 
tag the following month.!65 A “green Sipo” was formed in Mecklenburg's 
Strelitz county during late 1919. Completed the following year, it was of 
company (Hundertschaft) strength and barracked in Neustrelitz.!66 

Württemberg, having lost their original Security Companies, raised a 
force of some 2,650 armed men on 1 October 1919, but rather than call it 
Sipo, the term Polizeiwehr (literally “police defense") was used.!07 

Hamburg's Sipo was also raised on 1 October 1919.168 

A 400-strong Sipo was raised in Oldenburg on 14 October 1919, after 
budget approval had been given by the Chamber of Deputies (Landtag) four 
days before. It required time to overcome the m: ny obstacles and the force 
only became effective in January 1920, based at Infantry Barracks IIa (In- 
fanteriekaserne ITa) on the Pferdemarktplatz in Oldenburg.!69 

A Polizeiwehr in Bavaria (Polizeiwehr Bayern) was formed in October 
1919 by renaming the Wehreregiment München that had been raised in May 
1919 for the protection of the State capital.' This was still in existence by 
1922 and was the equivalent of the Sipo.!7! 
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Die Polizei," No. 16, 6 November 1919, p. 411, quoted by Liang, op.cit., p. 45. 
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(sip nkenau, op.cit, p. 923. According to Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 72, a police "Security Troop" 
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A Sipo was raised in Bremen on 1 November 1919.17? 

In Brunswick such a force was created from former Freikorps personnel 
on the Prussian model on 3 December 1919, although at first it was known 
as the Sicherheitswehr.!? As in other states, there were delays in its estab- 
lishment and recruitment only began on 5 January 1920.174 

Raising a Sipo in Hesse was complicated by a part of that State being oc- 
cupied, and delayed until March 1920. That month the Landtag approved the 
raising of a force of 1,000 officers and Wachtmeistern.!75 

In Thuringia, the XIth Army Corps (XI. AK) provided the cadre for the 
first post-WWI police elements: the Sipo and Lapo.!7° 

Men for the Sipo in Baden came from a number of volunteer battalions 
(Freiwilligen-Bataillone) raised after disbandment of the Volkswehren, 
which in turn had been drawn from soldiers of the former XIVth Army 
Corps.!77 

The intended pro-republican character of the Sipo was lost in Prussia dur- 
ing the course of 1919, and it became yet another extreme right-wing organi- 

ion. When faced with the right-wing Kapp Putsch of March 1920, many of 

its officers and men-especially in Berlin-failed in their duties by openly sym- 
pathizing and co-operating with the Putschists. Notable examples of this were 
Captain Walther Stennes, commander of the 8th Company Special Task Force 
(8. Hundertschaft zur besonderen Verwendung, or z.b.V.) of the Ist battalion, 
and Captain von Wederstedt of the 7th Company.!78 Only in Essen and Dort- 
mund did the Sipo remain loyal to the parliamentary government? 

The Sipo was often commanded by former army officers, with local el- 
ements often under a major, who may already have been in the police, or 
come from the army or navy. Examples are Polizeimajor Langemeyer in 
Brunswick and Major Wantke in Oldenburg, the latter having previously 
commanded II. Seebataillon, 2. Marine-Infanterie-Regiment. The Baden 
government appointed Major Blankenhorn, General Staff Officer of the 28th 
Reichswehr Brigade (Generalstabsoffizier der 28. RW.-Brigade), to raise 
their Sipo, promoting him to Police Colonel (Polizei-Oberst).!5? 

Although separate from the armed citizens militias (Einwohnerwehren), 
the Sipo are known to have co-operated with them.!*! Shortages of accom- 
modation, uniforms, equipment, weapons and rations often had to be over- 
come when raising the Sipo. It soon grew into a formidable force, with an es- 


172Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 94. 
173gache, op.cit, pp. 843/844. 
174 Ibid. 

175Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 53. 
1761bid., p. 56. 

177X1V. Armee-Korps (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 50). 

178Liang, op.cit, p. 47. 

1790rlow, op.cit, p. 149. 

180scholtz: "Aus der Geschichte der badischen Polizei" in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte, 
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timated strength of 100,000.!5? Once formed, it was organized i s 
(Gruppen), Battalions (Abteilungen) and Companies dedu ue 
Groups were identified by Roman numerals (e.g. 1. Gruppe der Sicherheit- 
spolizei Mitteldeutschland) and their constituent companies by Arabic num- 
bers (e.g. 4. Hundertschaft in Beuthen). The Brunswick force consisted of a 
headquarte: rs (Stab), Ist, 2nd and 3rd companies (ersten, zweiten und dritten 
Hundertschaft) and a heavily armed Technical Company (technische Hun- 
dertschaft), equipped with mortars and field guns.!? The on Sipo con- 
sisted of at least 16 companies (Hunderschaften), whose identifying number 
Sore in Abe numerals on both collar patches.!54 
_The Sipo elements were grouped into the equiva igades 
ten ach with ies own Heddearter SAU Bete M. 
o B lagdebureg. slau a ios! d a d n N 
id Pee P and Konigsberg), and usually commanded by a 
The Sipo in Württemberg was unique in being called Polizeiwehr and 
having a different organization. It was controlled by five area staffs 
(Bezirksstab I-V) in Stuttgart (I), Ulm (II, Tübingen (III), Heilbronn am 
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spring of 1920, Each staff had a Citizens Force Area Regi 
(B sstelle der Einwohnerwehr) and controlled four units (Banne), which 
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armed with guns, flame throwers (Flammenwerfer), trench mortars, machine 
guns, tanks, airplanes, etc."!5^ 

Disbandment of the Sipo was thus one of the most important demands 
made of the German Government by the Allies in the Boulogne Note of 22 
June 1920.'8? The Allies gave the Germans just three months to dismantle 
what had become a formidable “police army” across the whole of Germany, 
and although much was achieved during the winter of 1920/1921, remnants 
of the Sipo were to remain in being until as late as 1926. 

Rather than disband the Sipo as the Allies had demanded, the Pru: 
Interior Minister retained its organization and command structure, limiting 
his reform to a change in personnel to bolster pro-republican sentiment and 
create a loyal officer corps. The Prussian Sipo thus remained a well-armed, 
highly mobile garrisoned police force. It was intended for rapid intervention 
in cases of public disorder and placed under the authority of the chief ad- 
ministrators of Prussia’s twelve provinces.!88 

The Germans wanted to base their reformed police on the Sipo, merging 
into it the other local police forces, which was contrary to the A.L.M.C.C.'s 
demand for its disbandment.!® The impasse was resolved by compromise, 
with a reciprocal version of the German plan accepted and then put into ef- 
fect. Rather that have the Sipo absorb the other local police forces, and risk 
saturating them with politically unreliable elements, it was the Sipo that was 
to be integrated into the “blue” Orpo Schutzmannschaft in the autumn of 
1920.19 Together they made up the main uniformed division of the new uni- 
fied republican Police Force, the Schutzpolizei (or Schupo), an armed con- 
stabulary whose name translates as "protection police." They were responsi- 
ble for all work connected with public security and order.!?! 

Officially the Sipo was disbanded on 4 October 1920,'°* but in practice 
it took much longer to break up and absorb it, and the process would not be 
complete until as late as 1926. 

The Upper Silesian Sipo was renamed Abstimmungspolizei (Abo) in 
August 1920, with changes in organization and uniform. In the Schwerin 
county of Mecklenburg the Interior Minister ordered dissolution of the Sipo 
in August 1920, with simultaneous establishment of a state Orpo.!?? The 


186General Staff of the War Office, "Memorandum on the Disarmament of Germany" (C 
21031/13/18), dated 1 November 1921. Reference to aircraft suggests that the British were aware 
that Polizeifliegertormationen still existed by this date (the Air Ministry had reported their disarma 
ment in January of that year). It is to be noted that the raising of these closed police elements after 
WWI saw the very first use in Germany of armoured vehicles by the police. 

187 Schoenfelder, op.cit, p. 293 & Bergh and Fahr, eds.: "Schutzpolizeibeamten Gesetz 1922,” pp. 
quoted by Liang, op.cit, p. 46 & fn. 68, p. 197. 

1880rlow, op.cit., p. 149. 

189rhe German Democratic Party's parliamentary delegation proposed that the local police “should 


become a part of the state security forces if possible," "Besprechung," 14 July 1920, quoted by 
Orlow, op.cit, p. 149. 


190General Staff of the War Office, "Memorandum on the Disarmament of | Germany" (C 
21031/13/18), dated 1 November 1921. Integration of the Sipo into the existing local forces, and not 
viceversa, is found in "Sammlung der Drucksachen der verfassungsgebenden Preussischen Lan- 
desversammlung 1919/21,” Berlin, 1921, vol. 7, doc. 2282, p. 3629. 


191 Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 50 shows the Orpo in Baden being renamed Schupo in 1923. 
192Liang, op.cit, p. 50. 
104 T93Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 82. 


A Sipo officer questions a prisoner, central Germany, 1921. 
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Baden Life Grenadier Regiment 109 (1. Badischen Leibgrenadier-Regiment 
109) in Karlsruhe, and consisted of Bereitschaften (Gruppen) raised from 
three existing Hundertschaften. Closed police elements were stationed at 
Mannheim, Freiburg, Heidelberg, Pforzheim, Miillheim, Sigmaringen and 
Rastatt. In 1923 the Hundertschaft in Sigmaringen was transferred to 
Pforzheim, while that in Miillheim was sent to Waldhut.!9* 

Delays in disbanding the Sipo did not go unnoticed by the Allies, and the 
fact that it had still not been broken up was referred to by the A.LM.C.C. on 
20 June 1921. The A.I.M.C.C. had to repeat its orders to disband the techni- 
cal companies as late as on 30 June 1922. The Saxon Sipo was only reorga- 
nized in 1922 and the Brunswick Sipo did not disband its 3rd company (3. 
Hundertschaft) until 31 October 1922.195 The Prussian Sipo was described as 
well organized and politically loyal as late as 1923.1% In Lübeck the Sipo was 
not merged with the Schutzmannschaft to form Orpo Lübeck until 1 No- 
vember 1926.197 


3. Order Police (Ordnungspolizei, or Orpo) & Protection Police (Schutz- 
polizei, or Schupo) 

The Order Police (Ordnungspolizei or Orpo) was formally established in 
1920 from the various constabularies.!% It was made up of the State Police 
(Staatspolizei), Communal Police (Gemeindepolizei), Protection Police 
(Schutzpolizei, or Schupo), Criminal Police and Administrative Police. The 
forbidden military Sipo was absorbed into the Schutzpolizei.2”° 

The terms Orpo and Schupo were often used synonymously, despite the 
fact that the latter was a part of the former. In Prussia and Thuringia the name 
Schupo was correctly used to describe the main uniformed part of the Orpo, 


194 Scholtz, op.cit., p. 644. According to Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 50, the Baden Sipo was trans- 
formed into the Orpo on 21 September 1920. 

195Bache, op.cit. 

1960rlow, op.cit., pp. 149 & 232. 

197 Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 97. 

198. iang, op.cit, p. 42. 

199 After the end of World War One, the term State Police (Staatspolizei) was used to describe that 
unitormed branch which, with the Municipal Police, Criminal Police and Administrative Police 
made up the Order Police. The Staatspolizei in Baden included a Schutzmannschaft and was raised 
in the larger towns such as Mannheim, Heidelberg, Karlsruhe, Freiburg, Pforzheim and Kostanz. A 
form of Siaatspolizei was raised in the unoccupied areas of Hesse after World War One (Löhken, 
"Polizei-Uniformen der Süddeutschen Staaten 1872-1932. Baden, Bayern, Hessen, Württemberg, 
Reichslande,” p. 156) and a force by that name existed by 1921, made up of Bereitschattspolize!, 
(landesjgendarmerie and Einzeldienst. It was still in being in 1932 (Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 53 & 
toe see cit. pp. 160 & 166. Wheeler, op.cit., p. 139, gives the Staatspolizei in Hesse as formed 
in 1926 through the merger of the staatliche Ortspolizei, Gendarmerie and Schutzpolizei), All state 
police forces in Mecklenburg-Strelitz were united in 1923 to become the Staatspolizei Mec klenburg- 
Strelitz, which had the Orpo Reviereinzeldienst in Neustrelitz and Neubrandenburg, a barracked 
Bereitschaft in Neustrelitz, and the Gendarmerie: a Kriminalabteilung was added in 1926 (Radecke, 
op cit vol. 2, p. 86, who adds that in 1932 the strength of the police in Mecklenburg-Strelitz was 
Out 210 men), In Prussia the term was used to describe the Political Police, which in the other 
States was called Politische Polizei. After April 1928 the uniformed Staatspolizei in Bavaria were or 
Wanized into the Schupo (the former Schutzmannschaft München and the Landespolizei) and the 
Gendarmerie (Lohken, op.cit, p. 83). 

200Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 50 gives the Baden Sipo converted to Orpo on 21 September 1920, 
Which was in turn renamed Schupo in 1923. The same source, p. 82, shows the Sipo of the 
Schwerin county of Mecklenburg dissolved by order of the Interior Ministry in August 1920, with the 
Sehukaneous formation of a State Order Police (staatlichen Orpo), based in Schwerin itself, Rostock, 
Wismar and Güstrow. 


which in other States was called the Landespolizei (e.g. Württembergische 
Landespolizei). The Schupo was organized into closed elements, ied. Re- 
vierhauptmannschaften, Bereitschaften and Bezirke.20! The. raising of 
Schupo forces in the various German States was governed by the “Reich Li 
concerning the Schupo of the States" of 17 July 1922.20 < 
The Allies demanded that the Orpo was to be a civil rather than a mili- 
tary force.??? Nonetheles: constituent Schupo received military trainin 
from the army throughout the Weimar period, to prepare it to face the serio : 
and often armed disturbances that characterized the 1920's, and to se s 
an auxiliary force for national defense. à S 
In the municipalities outside the larger cities and towi as 
known as the Municipal Police (Gemeindepolizei or Price uon 
In towns and communes (Landgemeinden) having a state police administra- 
tion it wa called the Local Police (Ortspolizei) and was organized b the Po- 
lice President or Police Director (Polizeidirektor).?95 In other towns du com 
munes the Local Police came under the authority of the mayor or bailiff 
(Amtmann) respectively. Hanover was an exception, where these responsi- 
prines fell pos magistrate and county executive (Landrat). The districts left 
ean s hun state of Posen were controlled by thirteen state 
The following examples illus i izati 
es mows eae illustrate the varied organization of the Orpo 
By 1 April 1926 the Prussian Schupo numbered 58,954 men, spread 
around 641 police stations (Polizeireviere), and organized into 206 alarm 
squads (Poli eibereitschaften), with 71 mounted platoons (Züge) ‘and 8 rid- 
ing courses (Reitlehrgänge). The command structure consisted of 20 large 
Commands (Kommandos) in Berlin and other large towns, 6 Command 
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Landesarchiv Berlin 


Senior police officials on their way to the 
Reichs Chancellery on 12 May 1925 to at- 
tend the swearing-in ceremony of Reichs 
President von Hindenburg. The man in for- 
mal dress is Police Vice President Dr. Ferdi- 
nand Friedensburg. Those in uniform wear 
field-grey, which was soon ordered to be re- 
placed by dark blue. 


Groups (Gruppenkommandos), all in Berlin, 7 Intermediate Commands (mit- 
tlere Kommandos) in the medium-sized towns, 27 small Commands (kleine 
Kommandos) in the smaller towns and 75 Police Inspectorates (Polizeiin- 
spektionen) in Berlin and other large towns.?”” 

Schupo strength in Berlin during the Weimar period ranged between 
some 14,000 and 16,000, of whom between 500 and 540 were officers. The 
Headquarters (Kommando) were at Oberwallstrasse 56 in the city center 
(Berlin-Mitte) and the city was divided into seven police groups 
(Polizeigruppen). The first six of these controlled the districts into which 
Berlin had been divided — West, Center, South, North, East and Southeast, 
whereas the seventh was the inspectorate of the mounted police stationed at 
Freisenstrasse.?* The force was commanded by a police general,” whose 
authority was delegated to 16 Police Groups (Polizeigruppen) led by colonels 


Ibid., p. 35. 

208, iang, op.cit, p. 52, & fn. 4, p. 199. 

209 There were only two Schupo Commanders (Kommandeure) in the Prussian police, both of gen- 
eral's rank: one commanded the Berlin Schupo, the other that in Essen, the latter having the oner- 


ous responsibility of maintaining security in the surrounding industrial region (Liang, op.cit., p. 52, 
& fn. 3, p. 199). 


Two Berlin Schupos pose 
for a photograph in their 
new uniforms on Berlin’s 

Unter den Linden in the 
summer of 1932. The man 

_at the left is a Traffic Po- 

liceman (Verkehrspolizist). 
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Members of the Schutzpolizei undergo house-to-house search training. 


(Polizeiobersten) or senior lieutenant colonels (Polizeioberstleutnants), 21 
Police Inspectorates (Polizeiinspektionen) under majors (Polizeimajoren), 
about 160 police stations?! under captains (Polizeihauptleuten) or senior 
lieutenants (Polizeioberleutnants). Daily operations were carried out by the 
precinct police (Revierpolizei) and 42 alarm squads (Polizeibereitschaften) 
under captains and 18 riot squads (Überfallkommandos).?! The alarm 


210Berlin had 161 police precincts (Polizeirevier) in 1925 and 166 in 1933 (Liang, op.cit., p. 52). 
Riege, op.cit., therefore appears to have been over generous in estimating the number at 200. 


211 Riege, op.cit, pp. 35/36 & Liang, op.cit, 53. 


A flying 1 - li H 
ying squad of Hamburg police practice life saving in white uniforms (and some shakos!). 


ics pon had a strength of about 120 men, divided into three platoons 

Tm [iP RUE UN own dormitories (which were usually former 

ren local police posts (Bezirkswachen).?!? Among these 

Fon igor a ere traffic control and the protection of important buildings. 
ds they provided the motorized flying or riot squads.2? 

Rm: agnus Heimannsberg commanded the Berlin Schupo during its most 


ult period. f mnm 
1932 213 period, from 1927 until it was taken over by the army on 20 July 


212 ja 

215 En, op.cit, p. 53 
^, lbid, p, 54. 
"ibid, p, 157. 
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A small element of the Berlin Schupo that deserves special mention was 
the Company for Special Deployment (Hundertschaft zur besonderen Ver- 
wendung, or z.b.V.), which wz installed in late 1920 at the Schloss Kaserne 
in Charlottenburg to a a task force to support the Political Police in pro- 
tecting the government district in the event of a major disturbance. It was 
commanded by Police Captain Walther Stennes who, as has been seen above, 
had previously commanded a similar element of the Berlin Sipo. The Com- 
pany was disbanded in early March 1922 following misconduct by Stennes 
and his men, who were responsible for acts of brutality, had even murdered a 
police sergeant accused of embezzlement, and were suspected of conspiring 
against the Republic. The place of Hundertschaft z.b.V. was taken by Police 
Detachment Town Center (Polizei-Abteilung Zentrum), which remained at 
the Charlottenburg barracks until 1927. As an officer of the SA, Stennes later 
led a mutiny among SA detachments in Berlin in protest against Hitler's order 
of 20 February 1931 forbidding the storm troopers from engaging in street 
fighting. Although expelled from the Party for this by Hitler, Stennes contin- 
ued to fight for the “pure principles” of National Socialism from outside the 
Party, forming the “Black Front” in Prague which campaigned against Hitler. 
Stennes later went to China and became Chiang Kai-shek’s bodyguard.?!5 

Hamburg had a barracked Orpo, with a surveillance service (Aufsichts 
dienst) reported in February 1921 and 1923.2 The force had a variety of po- 
lice posts and elements, with at least nine precincts in the Free Port (e.g. 
Freihafenrevier 9 or 9. Freih.Rev.), 45 stations (e.g. Polizeiwache 42 in 
Eimsbüttel), 14 station alarm squads (e.g. Wachbereitschaft 14 or 14. Wach- 
bereitschaft), a motor transport service (Kraftfahrdienst), two bicycle alarm 
squads (e.g. 2. Radfahrer-Bereitschaft) and a signals transmission service 
(Nachrichtenmitteldienst).2!7 Hamburg also had at least one cadre battalion 
(Stammabteilung) in October 1923.2!* 

The Orpo in Oldenburg was formed from the Sipo, and its establishment 
was 500 in 1924, 478 in 1925 and 420 in 1929.219 Its Headquarters (Kom- 
mando) came under the orders of the Interior Ministry, and were divided into 
departments (Abteilungen) for leadership and registration, overall opera- 
tions, personnel, weapons, signals, air raid precaution, motor vehicles, med- 
ical, administration and accounts, repair shops for weapons, bicycles and 
technical facilities, and advanced training. The Headquarters controlled a Po- 
lice Alarm Squad or School (Polizeibereits aft or Polizeischule) in the cap- 
ital of Oldenburg: three precinct companies (Revierhundertschaften) at Old- 
enburg, Delmenhorst and Riistingen in the Oldenburg county (Landesteil); a 


215,iang, op.cit, 47, & 85; Wotka, Joe: "The Officer School of the Reichs Security Police in 
Berlin/Charlottenburg,” pp. 23/29, & Wheeler-Bennett, op.cit, p. 227. 


216Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 88. 


217 The cycle and signals elements are shown in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 October 
1933, p. 134, which shows a Polizeiwachtmeister of the latter killed on 2 Oc tober 1929. 


218 the earliest reference to this element dates back to 23 October 1923 when a Polizeihiliswacht- 
meister was one of the 17 police officers killed in Hamburg during the Communist uprising that last- 
ed between 20 and 25 October: "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 October 1933, p.! 34. 
219Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 72. The Orpo was stationed at Oldenburg, Delmenhorst, Rüstringen 
and Bad Schwartau. Between 1931 and 1935 it was also at Idar and Oberstein (merged in 1935 t0 
form Idar-Oberstein) in Birkenfeld, with 16 officials (ibid, p. 76, fn. 36) 


precinct group or squadron (Revierabteilung-Schwadron) i e Liibec! 

county, and another at Idar-Oberstein in the Birkenfeld ee 
Oldenburg Orpo's many functions were guard duty (Wachtdienst) highwa 

supervision and policing (Strassenüberwachtung-Strassenpolizeidienst > 
; In Bavaria, the State Order Police (staatliche Ordnungspolizei) wa 
formed on 10 September 1920, and renamed Bavarian Land Police (Bay- 
erische Landespolizei) on 22 November 1920.2?! The Schupo was com sed 
of the former Schutzmannschaft Miinchen and Landespolizei and in 1928 
was a part of the Staatspolizei together with the Gendarmerie. It was kno " 

unofficially as the Landespolizei, despite a law of 12 April 192822 


La En Ves 
1 un» 


Members of the Schupo at 


a police dog training establishment, 1929/1930. 


In Brunswick in the early 1920s the Orpo wa 
Order Police” (die alte “blaue Ordnungspo istinguished from the 
sd d security police" (die neue "grüne Sicherheitspolizei").?? Schupo 
n ze ‘seconded, to the Ordnungspolizei to perform highway ser- 
= o Se public protection in the towns of Brunswick, police bases 

on E oes ponte) and guards (Wachen) were formed. 
was in turn Seni aed BEN Rare 
di a ee of Mecklenburg, the Sipo was dissolved by order 
MARE ii try in August 1920, with the simultaneous formation of 

rder Police (staatlichen Orpo), based in Schwerin itself, Rostock, 


referred to as the “old blue 
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Wismar and Giistrow. Major Petri was the founder and organizer of the Orpo. 
After a change in government in 1923 he became its Commander (Kom- 
mandeur der Ordnungspolizei) as well as the Police Official (Polizi referent) 
within the State Ministry of the Interior.?26 

The Schupo we sed in Wiirttemberg by an order dated 30 April 1925 
that defined it as a “State Police” (staatliche Polizei), comprising Bereit- 
schaftspolizei and Einzeldienst.?? Two Schupo training battalions (Polizeis 
chulabteilungen) were formed from the Police Replacement Depot 
(Polizeiersatzdepot) and the Police Preparatory School (Polizeivorschule).?°* 

In Lübeck the Schutzmannschaft and Sipo were merged into Orpo 
Lübeck on 1 November 1926.??? 

The Schupo in Hesse was formed in the spring of 1921 and appears to 
have been merged with the State Local Police (staatliche Ortspolizei) and 
Gendarmerie in 1926 to form the State Police (Staatspolizei).239 

The Thuringian Schupo (Schutzpolizei Thüringen) comprised the Lan- 
despolizei, Gendarmerie and those members of the Municipal Police 
(Gemeindepolizei) who had been taken into State service.?*! 

By 1932 the total strength of the Schupo was 92,306, 54,921 (59%) of 
whom were in Prussia. In that year, there were 18,876 municipal police, 
15,000 (7996) of whom were in Prussia. 

There was a Schupo in the Free City of Danzig. 

While under French "protection" until its return to Germany in February 
1935, the Saar region had a police force composed mainly of Germans but 
organized along French lines. Such included a "state Protection Police" 
(staatliche Schutzpolizei) in Saarbrückenorce, di tinguished by a Gothic let- 
ter "S" and service numbers on both shoulder straps.255 


232 


4, Water Protection 

4.1 Reich Water Protection (Reichswasserschutz) 

The Reichswasserschutz or RWS (Federal Water Protection) was formed 
with effect from 1 October 1919, and was a uniformed and armed water pro- 
tection police, which alongside the Schupo formed part of the Orpo. In 
1920/1921 it numbered between 90 and 2.400 men.?** With the possible 
exception of the frontier police (see Gren: schutz/Grenzpolizei/Grenz- 
schutzpolizei below), it was the only federal police force (Reichspolizei) of 
the Weimar Republic, with authority that crossed state lines. The RWS head- 


226|id,, p. 82. Petri retired with the rank of Oberstleutnant in 1926. 
227 Léhken, op.cit., pp. 199 & 213. 

228stützenberger, op.cit p. 610. 

iol. 2, p. 97. 


229Radecke, op.c 
230, öhken, op.cit, p. 156, & Wheeler, op.cit., p. 139. 


231 Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 57. 


232 \bid., p. 108. 

233Ibid,, pp. 115 & 118. 

234(ßritish) War Office, General Staff Memorandum on the Disarmament of Germany (C 
21031/13/18), 1 November 1921. Ri op.cit., p. 91 gives a strength of 2,400. The need to secure 
ihe carriage of goods along Germany's rivers and waterways, as well as along her coasts, in the tur- 
bulent years after the end of WWI was at first met by the raising of waterways protection flotillas 
(Wasserstrassen Schutzflottillen) from volunteers of the Reichsmarine (Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 
127). See also Riege, op.cit., pp. 89/94. 


quee ommno on Lake Constance (Bodensee) were disbanded in 
1922 at the insistence of neighboring States and th seepolizei wa 
er g e Bodenseepolizei was 
There was an RWS school in Berlin-Spandau, which is confi 
have been in existence in 1926.26 i ee ener 
The RWS was disbanded on 31 March 1931, a 
T E , and each Li as 
raise its own Wasserschutzpolizei.27 es 
4.2 Water Protection Police (Wasserschutzpolizei, or WSP) 
Following disbandment ofthe RWS at the end of March 1931, each Ger- 
man State was left to raise its own Wasserschutzpolizei (or WSP) force (in 
Prussia the Rheinpolizei and Hafen- und Schiffahrtspolizei were renamed 
Mis chutzpolizei on 1 October 1931). These forces were a part of the 
Schupo, except in Hesse and Saxony, where th: a i 
Sopa ee ly, ey were part of the Gen- 
WSP stations were set up in Baden and Württei 2 s 
Friedrichshafen respectively.?3° UMEN 
In Bavaria a Landespolizei headquarters acted as a i 
, in Bavari s arters s a water protection and 
frontier security element under the command of the Landespolizei headquar- 
bern in ONERDUIE: with a 1923 establishment of one officer and 50 other 
ranks.~ 
= Rhine Police (Rheinpolizei) 
he police responsible for the protection of the Rhi 
; poli p ine were called th 
Rheinpolizei. The first force was formed in Prussia on 15 August 1920 id 
part of the Schupo, but the Rhine Police was to become a part of the Gen- 
darmerie.?4! Similar forces were raised in 1926 in Hesse (Nierstein), Baden 
(Mannheim) and Bav, a (Ludwigshafen). The various Rheinpolizei and 
Hafen- und Schiffahrts olizei were renamed Wasserschutzpolizei in 1931 
44 Shipping & River Police (Schiffahrts- und Strompolizei) 
ee Shipping and River Police forces were raised in those States with coast- 
lines, rivers and inland waterways and were in existence by at least July 1921 
and connected with the Reichswasserschutz.2# E 
i m shipping police (Schiffahrtspolizei) existed in the Free City of Danzi 
ts 14 members wore a marine blue uniform. The Danzig police also had 
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tograph of an official taken at the beginning of Re ee ee ME 


Gener ff f 
fe d yc Staff of the War Office, Memorandum on the Disarmament of Germany 
polio] 19/18) 1 November 1921, Klieimann "Die Dienstkleidung der Wasserschutz- und Rhein- 
scene hu iet mann states it was first known simply as Reichswasserschutz the ul title Reichs- 
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The Prussian Rheinpolizei h 

though s LSsan Rheinpolizei has also been reported to have been a part of the Gendarmerie, al- 
page shown as a specialization of the Schupo by Radecke (op.cit, vol. 2, pp. 128/129). 
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a harbor battalion (Hafenabteilung), consisting of one officer and 49 other 
ranks. On duty they added a red brassard to th eir police uniforms, having a 
white anchor and the word “Schiffahrtspolizei.”*4° 

4.5 Harbor Police (Hafenpolizei) 

States having ports (along rivers or the coast) raised special Port or Har- 
bor Police forces.?^^ 

In Prussia in 1931 the Hafen- und Schiffahrtspolizei were renamed 
Wasserschutzpolizei.?47 

Hamburg had a Hafen- und Schiffahrtspolizei.?4* 

The Wasserschutzpolizei in Emden was called Hafenpolizei.?:9 

Memel, occupied by Lithuania between 10 January 1923 and its “return 
to Germany” on 23 March 1939, had a Hafenpolizei with 5 officials in March 
1930.250 

4.6 Dockyard Police (Marine-Werftpolizei) 

A “Dockyard Police” of the Weimar era was still in existence by De- 
cember 1933.25! 


5. Plebiscite Police (Abstimmungspolizei, or Abo) 

So-called Plebiscite Police forces were raised in East Prus 
Silesia. 

5.1 East Prussia 

By the beginning of November 1921 the Germans had requested an in- 
crease in police establishment to provide officers for the Abstim- 
mungspolizei in the East Prussian plebiscite area, which was under discus- 
sion. No other details of this force have so far been found. 

5.2 Upper Silesia 

The eastern part of Silesia was awarded to Germany by the Allies in 
1921, and became the separate Prussian province of Upper Silesia (Ober- 
schlesien). It was strongly contested by its eastern neighbor Poland, and was 
the scene of considerable unrest, as Poland sought control of the area for its 
important coal, iron and steel industries. The first Polish uprising of 16/17 
August 1919 had been put down by the combined efforts of the German fron- 
tier protection force (Grenzschutz) and the Reichswehr by 25 August, that is 
before the Abstimmungspolizei came into being.’ On 8 November 1919 
Upper Silesia became an independent province under the authority of the 
Inter-Allied Commission for Government and Plebiscite. The Reicl 
wehr was obliged to leave the area. In August 1920 the Abstimmungspolizei 


ia and Upper 


245lbid. 

246 bid., p. 127. 
247 lbid., p. 128. 
2481bid., p. 129. 
249Klietmann, op.cit., p. 2. 
250Radecke, op.cit, 


251 Knótel, op.cit., p. 
252 Three police officers were killed in the first uprising in August 
darmerie and Sipo: Roden, op.cit, pp. 11/12. 

253 nteralliierte Kommission für Regierung und Abstimmung. 


1919, but they were from the Gen- 


was formed from the disbanded local Sipo.254 Their task was intain la 
and order until the plebiscite was held e 20 Hehe ig uice d 
they were engaged against the second Polish uprising of 20 August 1920, in 
which six of their members lost their lives. The plebiscite was then held, with 
707,000 voting to remain part of Germany, and 479,000 in favor of Poland 
But the result did not bring an end to the troubles, and triggered even more 
violent disturbances, with rioting starting on 26 May 1921 and thirty-three 
Abo members killed in what was known as the third Polish uprising between 
January and 13 Jane 1921. The British had to intervene, Upper Silesia was 
split into German and Polish parts, wit a iri ch of the 
en pi h Poland acquiring much of the heav- 

By the beginning of November 1921 the Germans had requested an in- 
crease in police establishment to provide officers for the Abstim- 
mungspolizei in the Upper Silesian plebiscite areas, which was under dis- 
cussion, j 

The Abo was under the overall command of the French General Bonnet 
in Oppeln (succeeded by the Italian Colonel Pesenti). The force was orga- 
nized in three Groups (Gruppen) under Headquarters (Generalkommandos) 
in Kattowitz, Gleiwitz and Oppeln, under a French, an Italian and a British 
commanding officer respectively. Each Group was formed of a number of 
companies (Hundertschaften), identified by Arabic numerals, of which 
Gruppe Oppeln had at least eleven. As with the Sipo, these included heavily- 
armed “Technical Companies.” Companies were commanded by Inter-Allied 
officers, and the force was supposed to have been made up of an equal num- 
ber of Germans and Poles. Nazi sources claim the Abo contained large num- 
bers of anti-Germans, such representing as much as 75% of the strength of 
some of the Gruppe Kattowitz Hunderstschaften. 


In Halle, at least, auxili i 
TEE iary police were attached to the Abo-Hundert- 


Ran 


the Abo were prefixed “Polizei-,” as in Polizeiwachtmeiste! 


E Police/Railroad Protection Police (Bahnpolizei/Bahn- 
meds end ut de Railway Directorates (Eisenbahndirektionen) 
emn s rom selected railway em- 

In 1930 these patrol services were replaced throughout Germany by the 


uniformed an ell- “Rai i ice" 
ee d well-armed “Railway Protection Police" (Bahnschutz- 


4 
There was also 


schlesischen Selbstschut 
torian 


mans p 


pecial Police of the Upper Silesian Self Defence” izei 

cial f Upper Silesia 'efence" (Spezialpolizei des ober- 
schen Selbstschuize 3) which has been considered by at least one contemporary German his- 
ana, treo: Self- defence formations (Selbstschutzverbänden) had been raised by the Ger- 
e aor to pales i oth uprising of 20 August 1920. See "Spezialpolizei im Einsatz," in "Das 
Eder scr OTt p. 253/258. See also Kalicinski: "Erinnerungen an die 


255p, 
2s oden, op.cit, pp. 15, 16, 18-20 & 46-50. 
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Early members of the “Railway Protection Police.” 


The “Railway Police” was a uniformed branch of the Orpo, with which 
the Bahnschutz co-operated in keeping order and protecting the property of 
the German Railways (Deutsche Reichsbahn).257 


7. Frontier Protection/Frontier Police/Frontier Protection Police (Grenz- 
schutz/Grenzpolizei/Grenzschutzpolizei) 

Frontier police existed in border States during the Weimar period, as a 
federal border control service.25* 


8. Auxiliary Police (Hilfspolizei, or Hipo) 

There were two forms of auxiliary police (Hilfspolizei, or Hipo) during 
the Weimar period. First, the term was used to describe the individual auxil- 
iaries who were attached to the various branches of the German police, to in- 
clude the Plebiscite Police (Abstimmungspolizei)?9 State Police (Lan- 
despolizei) and cadre battalions (Stammabteilungen, : ich as in Hamburg).?^? 
Second, two auxiliary forces were raised in Saxony. These were the Auxil- 
iary Police for the Security Service (Hilfspolizei fiir den Sicherheitsdienst), 
and the Auxiliary Police for the Land Police (Hilfspolizei fiir den Lan- 
despolizei), the latter of which w: formed in 1923.26! 

Ranks were prefixed “Polizeihilfs-,” as in Poli ihilfswachtmeister. 


57 The Bahnschutz is considered below under "Civil Functionaries.” 

58Wheeler, op.cit., p. 36. The Saxon Grenzpolizei zur Tschechoslowakei wore a silver-white stag's 
antlers on the cap (Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, pp. 65 & 132). 

259 such as in Halle, where auxiliary police were killed attached to the 1. & 4. Hundertschait and 
the 1. Technische Hundertschaft. 

260 The earliest reference found so far is to Hilfspolizeibeamter Valentin Dembinski, who was killed 
by Polish insurgents on 6 January 1919. 


2: 


261Von Kracht, op.cit, p. 802. 


9. State Police (Landespolizei, Lapo or LP) 

; This was the generic term used in all of the States except Prussia to de- 
scribe the uniformed barracked (kasernierte) branch of the Order Police.? 

A state (staatliche) Landespolizei existed in Saxony.?® The term Lan- 

despolizei was in use in 1921 to denote the garrisoned force of the Saxon 
Orpo which was used the following year by state police presidiums and of- 
fices to form the Schupo, and which in 1923 was reinforced by the auxiliary 
force referred to under 8. above. 
] In Bavaria, the State Order Police (staatliche Ordnungspolizei) was 
formed on 10 September 1920, and renamed Bavarian Land Police (Bay- 
erische Landespolizei) on 22 November 1920.65 This was the force that 
crushed Hitler's Putsch in Munich on 9 November 1923, firing into the pro- 
cession and killing fourteen.2 It existed until disbandment in 1935. 

The barracked and armed Lapo in Thuringia (thüringische Lan- 
despolizei) was raised in various parts of the State in 1921, having been au- 
thorized by a law of 3 December 1920, whose cadre had been provided after 
World War One by the XIth Army Corps (XI. AK). The Thuringian police 
was the first to come under a National Socialist Interior Minister, when Dr. 


lhelm Frick. 
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à ergischen Landespolizei. There was also a La > Free 
City of Danzig: Radecke, op.cit vol. 2, p. 109. RUHE SIRE 
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°° Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 37. 
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Bain € himself Cites (pp. 164/165) another source (Lubbe: "Deutsche Seitengewehre und 
3 -1945," pp. 78-79) over the bayonet markings “1920 1.5,” e 5, 
ders, y. as “1920 11.5,” identified as 5. Hun- 
chaft of Abschnitt Il of the Munich Landespolizei, which clearly existed in 1920. Police Colonel 


on Seisser was the founder ng-servini ing officer of the Bavarian Lapo: Radecke 
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Wilhelm Frick was appointed to that position on 23 January 1930, remaining 
in office until the following year.?°7 

The Lapo (and Schupo) received military training from the army 
throughout the Weimar Republic for two es ential reasons: to put them in a 
better position to face the serious and often armed disturbances that charac- 
terized the 1920s, and to serve as an auxiliary force for national defense. 

After the French occupied the Memel region of East Prussia in February 
1920 they raised a Landespolizei.26* 


10. Air Police and Flying Formations 

10.1. Air Police (Luftpolizei) 

The basis for state air traffic control was the Air Traffic Law of 1 August 
1922. 

In Prussia each province formed a Control District (Uberwachungs- 
bezirk) with a special Air Control Battalion (Luftiiberwachungsabteilung), 
commanded by a police officer who responded to the Provincial Chief Ad- 
ministrator (Oberpräsident). The P: an force consisted of some 35 officers 
and 600 officials, who served at airports and landing places, and also pro- 
vided night guards at such installations. At first they had no aircraft and per- 
formed their duties on land, which may be summarized as: 

— control of order and security at airports; 

— control of flying schools and aircraft plants (Flugzeugwerften); 

— control of flying and competition arrangements; 

— approval of flying licens 

— investigation of liability in cases of air accidents; 

— submission of experience reports (Erfahrungsberichten). 

The Air Police were responsible for ensuring that all aircraft permits 
were in order, that those involved in international flight had the appropriate 
log books and authorizations, that aircraft were not overloaded, that the 
pilot’s licenses were in order and covered the flight in question, and that pas- 
sengers on international flights had suitable passports. They also checked 
baggage on behalf of Customs? 

Three Flight Control posts (Flugiiberwachen) were formed in Bavaria, in 
the north, south and Palatinate (Bayern-Pfalz). 

Germany was permitted to form air-police elements by the Pact of Paris 


in 1926.270 
‘Air Police existed in a number of the German States, and such a force is 


confirmed in Oldenburg.?”! 
In time the Air Police were provided with limited quantities of aircraft. 
for example, two aircraft were based in Magdeburg and Hanover; 


m 


In Prussi 
there were aircraft in Bremen and over three aircraft in Bavaria. 


267 Also described as Bereitschaítspolizei, the Thuringian Lapo was raised by gem. Gesetz vom 
3.12.20 with Ausführungsbestimmungen dated 23.2.21, as well as VO of 19.7.21 (Radecke, op.cit, 
vol. 2, p. 57). The Lapo, Gendarmerie, Gemeinde/Kommunalpolizei and those in the Gemeinde- 
polizien taken into State service were called Schutzpolizei Thüringen. 

268Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 123. 

269Riege, op.cit., pp. 148/149. 

270Manvell & Fraenkel: "Hermann Goring,” pp. 98/99. 

271 Lankenau, op.cit, p. 925. 


Pilots for the Air Police received their traini 
: training at the German Flight Traf- 
fic School (Deutschen Verkehrsfliegerschule) in Brunswick, while round 
personnel underwent courses at the Police Technical and Traffic Institute 
(Polizeiinstitut für Technik und Verkehr) in Berlin.273 i 

The Luftpolizei was the forerunner of the Air Traffi 

. 2 was ; he Air Traffic Control Service 

(Air Police) (Luftaufsicht Luftpolizei) that existed in mid-1934.274 A 


e Police F lying Formations (Polizeifliegerformationen) 
iG eneric reference has been found to "Police Flying Formations" 
(F olizeifliegerformationen), which were banned in 1921—along with the 
Luftwaffe—under the terms of the Versailles Treaty.75 The War Office in 
London knew ofa Sipo “air squadron” by June 1920 and the British Air Min- 
istry believed airborne police elements had been disbanded by the beginning 
of 1 i A : However; a Polizeifliegerstaffel (suggesting a strength of between 
an 2 aircraft) was a part of the Polizeiwehr in Württemberg, which in 
1923 was reorganized into the Polizeiflugwache Boblingen, charged with the 
protection of Stuttgart airport.27” This change was to comply, albeit rather 
ate in the day, with the Allies’ demands to disband thi Si 
A.LM.C.C. had still been urging disba izeiflieger d" 
^ ig disbandment of the Fc a 
nen in May and even November 1921. re, 
The police circumvented the Allied bai i intaini 
c © n on their mainte ai S 
by chartering private aircraft for reconnaissa hare im di 
rect a contact with the Schupo HQ (Kommando).278 
e police were permitted to use aircraft duri he is isi 
ee aircraft during the Communist uprising 
The Berlin police had a “Police Air Guard” i 
i l 0 I (Luftpolizeiwache, or Luwa 
by aie nic. tmentien, and in 1932 two of its aircraft flew over a Nazi rally in 
: in urt an der Oder. The Nazis made hysterical claims that the police were 
raining their pilots to make bombing raids against the SA.280 


Police Schools (Polizeischulen) 


Police schools (Polizeischulen) were identified by their locatio 
Eo in Brunswick and Rostock and Schwer in Mecklenburgy e 
E una (e.g. Polizeischule III in Elberfeld). Such schools were 
AENG tate Police Schools” (Landespolizeischulen), such as at Mei 

axony, which was opened in October 1921. Prussia had ten provin- 
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* Allied prohibition was repo "Vossi ^ Rapier 
Op.cit in. 30, option was reported in "Vossische Zeitung,” 3 January 1921 (quoted by Liang, 
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ate of Military Intelligence, The War Office: "The German Police System,” part I, June 
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Avg, PP. 31 -32 inistry memorandum of 6 January 1921 "German Dis 

jatioı January 1921 "German Disarmament as reg 
255.09" (C 1503/47/18), passed on to the Foreign Office on 7 January 105) eee 
|, Stützenberger, op.cit., p. 609. 
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cial police schools (Provin: alpolizeischulen). Police from the small State of 
Lippe were trained at Prussian Police and Langjäger Schools.?*! 

Twelve police schools are reported to have been in existence in 1922: the 
Senior Service Police Academy in Potsdam, a school for physical training 
and police schools in Berlin, Brandenburg. Hanover, Hessen-Nassau, Lower 
Silesia (Niederschlesien), East Prussia (Ostpreussen), Pommerania (Pom- 
mern), Saxony (Sachsen), Schleswig-Holstein and Westphalia (Westfalen). 

On 1 August 1922 a training group (Schulgruppe) was formed for the 
Brunswick Schupo./5? 

In Württemberg two police training battalions (Polizeischulabteilungen) 
were formed from the Schupo replacement depot (Polizeiersatzdepot) and 
preparatory school (Polizeivorschule)29? A Police Alarm Squad (Polizeibere- 
itschaft) in Oldenburg was also known as a school (Polizeischule). 

A police school was opened in 1923 at Brandenburg (Havel) at which all 
Berlin recruits spent their first year on the force. Despite the prohibition of 
any form of military training for the police contained in the Versailles Treaty, 
the Brandenburg school was run along the lines of an army academy, with 
much attention given to weapons training in addition to the usual theoreti 
education. The school’s director was the extreme nationalist Count Ponit 
a secret member of the "Stahlhelm" veterans association, whose militaristic 
and authoritarian state ideas were passed down to his charges through the 
school staff. Poninsky was obliged to retire in 1928, but his views were 
shared by officers who managed to remain on the staffs of other police 

schools, who were opposed to democracy and thus posed a threat to the very 
Republic they served.?4 

Colonel Poten w: 
near Potsdam in Prussia. 

The Academy for Physical Training was opened at Berlin-Spandau in 
1920 to prepare sports instructors for the uniformed force.28° 

The Police Institute was opened on | September 1927 at Charlottenburg 
near Berlin, where senior Prussian officials attended courses at university 
level to keep them informed of the latest developments in criminal science.?*” 
There was also a Police Institute for Technology and Transport (Polize 
tut für Technik und Verkehr) in Berlin. 

There were also vocational or trade schools (Polizeiberufsschulen) in a 
number of States. One was opened in Brunswick in 1929, and a number ex- 
isted in Prussia, where one is confirmed at Schóneberg in Berlin in October 
1931. Policemen who attended these courses during their off-duty hours were 
prepared for trades and were also taught at elementary and secondary school 
level, and were prepared to sit the final high-school examination (Abitur).25* 


the Director of the Higher Police School at Eiche, 
285 


281 polizei- und Landjägerschulen (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 100). 
202gache, op.cit., p. 644. 

283 stützenberger, op.ci 
2841 iang, op.cit, pp. 53/55 & 74/75. 
285ibid,, p. 154. 

286ibid, p. 54. 

287 |bid,, p, 128. 

288ibid,, p. 62. 


p. 610. 


There were at least two rur; 
Prussia, one at Allenstein. 


constabulary schools (Landjiigerschulen) in 


ote for the Water Protection Service (Schule des Reichs- 

ie a) was in being in Berlin-Spandau by the beginning of 1926. 289 
] an ac pu to gos mentioned above, by 1932 there were police schools 
in Prussia at Burg, Frankenstein, Hannóversch-Münde: ildesheim, Kiel. 
Münster, Sensburg, Treptow a.d. Rega and ee Akne 


The Police Riding Scl izei-Rei 
ae iding School (Polizei-Reitschule) was opened in Potsdam 


Policewomen 


A limited number of police’ ed i i 

s RD rude nen served in the police of the Weimar 
1. Plainclothes f 

Rise ae eee to the Criminal Police 
na pe zei, or] » Hamburg, Prussia and Saxony.?% The: 
x ee a ee ci en ae Technical e ia "od 
implicated in felonies, was staffed Sealey be on ert 
por i en after 1927. 

Uniforms were worn in some s by police- 
women whose role was more that of welfare officer 
than guardian of law and order. Their primary task 
was to combat prostitution, keep girls and omen 
off the streets, and help them with medical treatme: 
and the provision of shelter. T 

The first of such forces was raised in Cologne in 
the Rhineland, an area occupied by British troops 
after World War I under the provisions of the Ven 
alles Treaty. The soldiers’ needs for sexual satis- 
ae zane the dire financial and social circum- 
ne ein many German women at the time led 

ya rease in prostitution, and with it the spread 
or venereal diseases. In 1920 Marie Luise Frank was 
aparata Cologne's first police welfare officer 
Police RUM She responded to the Morals 
dm Qitenpolize) and kept a watchful eye on 
oe zomen drawn to earn money in the world’s 
Du eh son. In time she received two assistants 
Sons m leam was totally adequate to cope 
n ee lem. The British Min stry of War, who 
Al x^ e had Something of a guilty conscience, 
er the problem and following an in- 
ES in early 1923 sent six uniformed police 
en to Cologne from England on 1 July 1923. 


The first uniformed 
police woman from 
Cologne. 
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They set about training German women for what would become the women’s 
welfare police (Frauen-Wohlfahrtspolizei or FWP) on 1 August 1923. Three 
German women were ready for duty and came under Josephine Erkens, who 
had succeeded Marie Luise Frank at Cologne police headquarters as 
Polizeifürsorgerin and took on the title of Leader of the FWP (Leiterin der 
FWP). 

The FWP was divided into three sections (Abteilungen), Section I: night 
time patrols by one British and one or two German policewomen between 
11:00 PM and 01:00 AM; Section II: welfare duties, including interrogations 
of women and the administration of first aid, and Section III: the running of 
a shelter (Schutzheim) for arrested prostitutes, housed in the "Rheinland" 
Hotel since its sequestration by the British on 1 March 1924. 

Between March 1924 and May 1925 the Cologne FWP arrested 116 
women and girls. The force was disbanded on | May 1925, for lack of sup- 
port and funds. 

Apart from Cologne (and Dresden, as described below), female welfare 
police officers were to be found in Altona, Berlin, Bielefeld, Mainz and 
Stuttgart. Forces have been identified at Frankfurt am Main in Prussia 
(formed 11 June 1926), Berlin (26 April 1927) and Hamburg (15 August 
1927). Uniformed forces were also raised in Baden, at Karlsruhe (on 1 Oc- 
tober 1927), Mannheim, Freiburg and Heidelberg.2??! 

In Dresden (Saxony) the Female or Women's Police (Frauenpolizei or 
Weibliche Polizei) was a small force raised to protect children and save 
women from prostitution. Steps were first taken in 1926 to raise such a force, 
known as Geführdetenpolizei, meaning a force to look after threatened mem- 
bers of society, and training of the six members began in August of that year. 
After nine months’ training, the Dresden Female Police (Dresd{e}ner 
Frauenpolizei) was officially formed on 1 April 1927, with its six police- 
women members (known as Schutzmännin, or women constables) starting 
work on the Sth of that month.2 Plans to expand the strength of the force 
were never implemented. 


Civil Functionaries 


1. Rural Constabulary (Gendarmerie/Landjägerei) 

The Gendarmerie survived World War I intact, remaining a mounted and 
dismounted rural constabulary. Operating out of stations (Gendarmerie-Sta- 
tionen) and posts (Gendarmerieposten), it was spread around country dis- 
tricts in detachments ranging from one to ten men. It was also referred to as 
the State Gendarmerie, with the form Landesgendarmerie in use in Meck- 
lenburg in 1923 and Landgendarmerie used in Saxony. 

The term “Gendarmerie” was used in Bavaria, Brunswick, Hesse, Lippe. 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg, Saxony, Schaum- 
burg-Lippe and Thuringia. The Gendarmerie in Hesse wi formed in 1921, 


291 The principal source of the information on women's police forces during the Weimar Republic 
is Saris, op.cit. The existence of uniformed policewomen in Baden and Saxony is given by Riege, 
op.cit, p. 39. 

292 Which may explain why one source gives the date the force was established as 4 April 1927. 


and merged with the State Local Police (staatliche Orts in 192 
form the State Police (Staatspolizei). The State Gouna prn 
Gendarmerie) in Lippe had a strength of just 30 men.?% The Gendarmerie of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz became a part of that State's State Police in 1923.29 
There was a Gendarmeriekorps in Oldenburg, with 127 Gendarmes and 39 
auxiliaries (Hilfsgendarmen) spread in various locations about the State ‘in 
so-called Gendarmerie Stations (Gendarmerie-Standorten) with battalions 
(Abteilungen) and mounted officers (Beritten).2% In Saxony the capital of 
Dresden had a city Gendarmerie Corps (Stadtgendarmeriekorps or Stadtgen- 
darmerie Dresden), which had been raised in 1919,2 as well B 
darmerie. 

The Prussian Gendarmerie was renamed to Landjägerei on 2 
when it had a strength of 9,016, and did not revert io prin o 
tional title until 30 January 1934.?** On 20 June 1930 the force came under 
the control of the chief administrators (Oberprüsidenten) of the twelve 
provinces and county executives (Landräte) in the 450 counties, into which 
ricts (Regierungsbezirke under district directors, or Regierungs- 
enten) were divided. The force was made up of posts (Landjáger- 
posten), offices (Landjägerämter) and battalions (Landjägerabteilungen) 
There was an inspectorate (Landjägerinspektion) in each Prussian adminis- 
trative district (Regierungsbezirk), under a captain (Landjágerhauptmann) 
major (Landjägermajor) or lieutenant (Landjägeroberstleutnant). There were 
two Landjäger schools (Landjiigerschulen).2” à 

The Gendarmerie of Germany's smallest state, Schaumburg-Lippe, had 
already been renamed to Landjägerei on 26 May 1919 when it had a rength 
of just 30 men. The forces in other states were renamed to Landjägerei in 
1920, including that of Brunswick, where the change was made in Septem- 
ber of that year.?! Bremen and Württemberg had Landjäger, the latter orga- 
e in what was named a Landjágerkorps which came under the orders of 
the Interior Ministry. The Principality of Waldeck had Landjäger, with their 


headquarters (Landjágeramt) in Arolsen, but thi 
I s sen, but this s ss 
ian Landjägerei in Kassel.” EEE 
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Wheeler, op.cit 9 i 
; op.cit, p. 139. Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, si 
192 heeler, op.cit, p. ecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 53, shows the State Police (Staatspolizei) i 
1 made up of the Gendarmerie, Bereitschaftspolizei and Einzeldienst. nn 
ladecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 100. 
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While under French “protection” until its return to Germany in February 
1935, the Saar region had a police force composed mainly of Germans, but 
organized along French lines. Such included a Landjüger force, who wore 
olive or blue uniforms with a Gothic letter "S" on both collar patches.*° 

A Gendarmerie is reported in January 1920 in the Memel region of East 
Prussia, occupied by Lithuania from 10 January 1923 until its "return to Ger- 
many" on 23 March 1939.3% 

The overall strength of the Gendarmerie across Germany rose by 46% 
from its 1913 level of 10,726 to 15,696 by the date of the Versailles Treaty.*° 
It had risen by a further 5% to 16,532 by 1932, when 8,929 (54%) of this 
total were in Pru Its armament remained the same, with a rifle, saber, 
bayonet and pistol per Gendarme. The only significant change was that after 
the War the force came entirely under the control of the civil authorities, in- 
cluding disciplinary and administrative matters, which previously had been 
the responsibility of the local Army Corps Headquarters. Because of t 
change, and the very nature of the force which was cl: ified as one of civil 
functionaries, the A.I.M.C.C. had no quarrel with the Gendarmerie. They did 
not consider the Gendarmerie as military in nature, or presenting any poten- 
tial threat. No demands were thus made to the German Government to re- 
organize the Gendarmerie, and apart from its renaming to Landjägerei in cer- 
tain states, it was unaffected by the 1920/1921 reorganization. The 
A.LM.C.C. had agreed that each Gendarme should be armed with a rifle, and 
approved a request to increase the number of armed employees by 1,304 to 

17,000, which was the total in October 1921. It was further agreed that these 
17,000 rifles would not be counted in the 50,000 authorized for the rest of the 
police.308 

Members of the Landjägerei had special ranks, incorporating the word 
“Landjäger.” In 1927 Landjägerrat Major a.D. von Sommerfeld und 
Falkenhayn was appointed Commander of the force in the Duchy of Wal- 


deck.3!0 


303 |bid., pp. 115 & 118. 


304pjd,, p. 12 
305When renamed Landjägerei in 1920, the Prussian Gendarmerie numbered 9,016: Riege, op.cit. 
p.37. 

306 yet according to Riege, op.cit, p. 37, the Prussian Gendarmerie was renamed Landjägerei as 
part of the demilitarisation process, suggesting that it was deemed to have military characteristics. 
Such renaming, in certain states at least, appears to have been more an initiative of the local state 
governments, than the result of pressure from the Allies. 

307 Changes in certain States did, however, occur. For example in 1920 the three Oberwachtmeis- 
terbezirke in Lippe were renamed to Kommissarial h under the command of a Gen- 
darmiekommissar: "Geschichte der Polizei des Landes Lippe" in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 
23, 1 December 1934, pp. 883/884. 

308General Staff of the War Office, "Memorandum on the Disarmament of Germany" (C 
21031/13/18), dated 1 November 1921. 

309Ranks included Landjáger-Obersekretár, Landjäger-Major, Landjäger-Hauptmann, Landjäger- 
Oberstleutnant, Oberlandjägermeister, Landjägermeister, Oberlandjäger, Landjäger and Landjäger- 
anwárter. According to Schoenfelder, op.cit, p. 302, "Gendarmerie officers” (Gendarmerieof- 
fizieren) became “Landjäger consellors” (Landjägerräte) and it is to be noted that von Sommerfeld's 
title was given as “Landjagerrat Major." 

310He was also Police Representative at the State Government in Arolsen, where the Office of the 
Waldeck'schen Landjäger (Landjägeramt) was located. There were 14 Oberlandjäger in stations lo- 


2. Railroad Protection/National il i 
basia) Railroad Protection (Bahnschutz/ 
Lawl ness in Germany in the aftermath of WWI extended to attacks 
on railway transports, and the looting of the scarce food and other essentials 
from railway store: The need for a special protection force was met in 
Stuttgart, the capital of Württemberg, on 18 April 1919 when Karl Heiges, a 
railway official and reserve army officer, formed "Reserve Security Comp: 
ny "Heiges"" (Reservesicherheitskompanie "Heiges")3!! This element wa 
part of the Stuttgart ci a (Einwohnerwehr) and Heiges and his 30 
volunteers wore the field-grey uniform of that organization. This and a par- 
allel postal protection force were known collectively as the transport defense 
( Verkehrswehr), which had been organized throughout the state of Württem- 
berg by the autumn of 1919 under the command of Heiges as "State Com- 
munications Defense Leader" (Landesführer der Verkehswehr). In Septem- 
ber 1920 the Reich Minister of Communications (Reichsverkehrsminister) 
ordered Heiges to Berlin to raise a nation-wide railway protection force, but 
this did not happen until the following year. In 1921 the Bahnschutz from 
Württemberg helped put down a Communist uprising in Saxony.3!2 The Ein- 
wohnerwehr, with its constituent Verkehrswehr, were disbanded in the sum- 
mer of 1921 to comply with the demands of the Entente powers. The force 
still with its original strength and organization and limited to the state of 
W ürttemberg, was reformed at national level as the Reichsbahnschutz. 
Heiges developed his force across Germany and when French and Belgian 
troops occupied the Ruhr in January 1923 the Reichsbahnschutz used its in- 
fluence among railroad workers in spreading propaganda against the occu- 
pying troops and arranging passive resistance. Acts of sabotage and looting 
began to diminish from 1924, The Bahnschutz began to be used more in a 
police role, restoring order during strikes, etc. Heiges succeeded in estab- 
lishing a radio network that was owned and run by the railways, which 
Proved a useful tool for his organization. A number of armored trains were 
also built and operated by the Bahnschutz, which were used effectively in 
dispersing mobs, and similar operations. 
m ae Bahn: chutz was made up of armed civil functionaries, and was the 
ernal security service of the German Railways. In March 1931 it was re- 
ported as being “full of Nazis," but an attempt to curtail its influence by re- 
ducing its budget was opposed.313 
3. Postal Protection (Postschutz) 
tle enero Protection force was formed in 1919 soon after that raised for 
ads (Bahnschutz) to protect the delivery of post and postal installa- 
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cated in the Eisenberge: fc 
the Eisenberges, Eder and Twiste districts. Von Sommerfeld was promoted to the rank of 


Landjáger-Obers 
jä tleutnant a e 
Landjäger leutnant and transferred to the Prussian Landjäger in Kassel (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 
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tions in the state of Württemberg during the troubled aftermath of WWI. It 
was known collectively with the railway protection force as Verkehrswehr 
(communications protection), which had been reorganized by the autumn of 
1919 throughout Württemberg, and was commanded by Karl Heiges, as 
"Landesführer der Verkehrswehr." Originally a part of the Württemberg cit- 
izens’ militia (Einwohnerwehr), it was anded at the demand of the En- 
tente powers in the summer of 1921, but later reformed. 
4. Others 

The A.LM.C.C. not only accepted the Gendarmerie as a civil body pre- 
senting no military danger, whose one rifle apiece did not have to be count- 
ed in the 50,000 allowed to the entire police, but also a number of other or- 
ganizations that may be deemed to fall within the general definition of "po- 
lice." The Germans sought changes, usually increases in the number of per- 
mitted armed employees, and the up-grading of obsolete weapons. The 
21,794 Forest Guards, gamekeepers and water guards?! were permitted to 
replace 2,000 old pattern and damaged rifles, provided such armament did 
not exceed the 1913 level. Similarly, the 5,373 Customs Guards and Revenue 
officials were allowed to replace 3,872 obsolete or damaged rifles. There had 
been 7,800 employees of Law Courts, Penitentiaries and Prisons in 1913, 
who had increased to 9,412 by the time the Germans requested a further 948 
increase in armed employees to bring the total to 10,360. A decision on this 
matter was postponed for receipt of a list of prisons. The number of armed 
railway guards and railway police had dropped from 10,000 in 1913 to 8,000 
by 1919/1920 and although no increase had been requested, the A.LM.C.C. 
withheld their approval of armament for explanations they had requested. A 
new request to arm 700 employees of Government depots and guards with ri- 
fles was refused. 


Police Armament 


The police of the Weimar Republic had a varied arsenal and their 
weaponry differed according to branch and timeframe. 
1.Plainclothes 

The plainclothes officials of the Kripo and Political Police were armed 
with handguns. Unlike their American counterparts, the German police pre- 
ferred self-loading pistols to revolvers. The Kripo was disarmed at the start 
of the 1918 November Revolution, but its members had their pistols returned 
to them within just ten days.?!5 
2. Schutzmannschaften & Schupo 

The individual uniformed Protection Police officer (of the Schutz- 
mannschaft and later the Schupo) carried one of a variety of special bayonets, 
a handgun and, on occasion, was issued with a rifle or carbine. The Berlin 
force was disarmed at the beginning of the 1918 November Revolution, but 
was reissued with their pistols in January 1919, under instructions to use 


314The precise nature of these "Water Guards" is not known. They could have been charged with 
guarding inland waterways or engaged along the Baltic coast. 


315 Liang, op.cit, p. 122 & fn. 36, p. 216. 


them only for self-defense. Swords were withdrawn and batons (or trun- 
cheons) issued.?'6 The Memel Land Police (Landespolizei or Lapo) were is- 
sued with rubber truncheons (Gummikniippel).3!7 

Swords, sabers and bayonets were worn with and without knots. Bayo- 
nets should not have been worn by policemen on horseback, traveling in 
motor vehicles or while directing traffic.318 

Water hoses were used against demonstrators (e.g. in 1929), until the in- 
i of specific water cannons (mobile versions of which appeared in 
1930). 

The army provided the police with weapons. On 23 July 1931 the Berlin 
Police had 18 machine-guns and 1,965 carbines, while all the other cities 
were armed on an approximate pro-rata basis. The heaviest concentration 
was in the Ruhr, where the police had 55 machine-guns and 620 carbines. 
The Prussian Minister of the Interior, Carl Severing, signed a certificate to 
the effect that the army was the only supplier of weapons to the police.s!9 

In December 1932, when the army feared Nazi and Communist upris- 
ings in Germany, an attack from Poland, preparations were made to arm 
the Schupo with heavier weapons. In the event the threats did not material- 
ize and the weapons were not issued. 

3. Sipo 

The paramilitary Sipo was armed as if, indeed, it had been a “police 
army.” This was particularly the case for its “Technical Companies” and their 
armament included: 

— trench mortars 


— machine guns 


— field guns — hand grenades 
— anti-aircraft guns —AFVs 
(at least in Württemberg) — — aircraft. 


— flame-throwers 
4. Policewomen 
Members of the Dresden Women's Police (Dresd(e)ner Frauenpoli: 
were armed with rubber truncheons and given small-sized knuckledusters for 
special duties, which they carried in a hidden pouch. 
5. Restrictions imposed by the Versailles Treaty 
The Allies imposed severe restrictions upon the armament of the new 


120.900 strong unified German police, but found it very difficult to enforce 
them. 


316Hir 
‘Himmler, who was to assume command of the entire German police force in 1936, saw the 

withdrawing of police swords and the issue of batons as examples of the degradation of the German 
police during the Weimar period, which the Nazis had had to face and rectify when they came to 
power (Himmler: Organization and Obligations of the S$ and the Police,” National Political Course 
Tr the. Amed Forces, from 15th to 23rd January 1937, translation. in "Nazi Conspiracy and Ag- 
gression,” Vol. IV. USGPO, Washington, 1946, pp. 616-634) 

17. 
m ley were collected at a ceremony held on 24 March 1939, the day after Memel returned to the 
remy (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 126). In 1937 Himmler would refer to the widespread use of rub- 

7 truncheons by the police across Germany during the Weimar period: Himmler: "Organization 
and Obligations ofthe SS and the Police,” National Political Course for the Armed Forces, ftom 15th 

23rd January 1937, translation in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggressi "Ve / USt Vashing- 
$n 1940 pe eek zi Conspiracy and Aggression," Vol. IV, USGPO, Washing- 
318Wheeler, op.cit, p. 63, fn. 5. 
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The “London Note” of 5 May 1921 gave an unrealistic deadline of the 
end of that month for all unauthorized arms and munitions still held by the 
police to be surrendered. 

Heavy weapons (such as heavy machine guns, mortars and field guns) 
were forbidden and by an A.I.M.C.C. order of 30 June 1922 the heavily 
armed technical companies (technischen Hundertschaften), with their mor- 
tars and field guns, had to be disbanded.??? A policeman could carry a sword 
or bayonet, a pistol and hand grenades, but the entire force had to make do 
with just 50,000 rifles or carbines, meaning one for every three men.??! 7,500 
submachine guns?? were allowed, or one for every 20 policemen. Armored 
cars with two mounted heavy machine guns (Polizeisonderwagen) were lim- 
ited to 150 for the whole country, or one for every 1,000 police officers.??* 

Considerable quantities of weapons were handed in by the police, but the 
virtual impossibility of checking that these new limits had been respected 
across the length and breadth of Germany makes the A.I.M.C.C.’s report that 
practically all surplus weaponry had been surrendered by the Schupo by 1 
November 1921 appear more a case of wishful thinking than actual fact. It is 
likely that the police ignored Allied instructions and did not destroy all of the 
military weapons illegally held by the civilian population that were volun- 
tarily handed over to the police (or seized by them in raids) during Septem- 
ber and October 1920. 

6. Vehicles 

As well as horses, motorcycles and bicycles, various special vehicles 
were used to transport police and control demonstrations. 

Open-top patrol or Q automobiles (Streifenwagen or Überfall-Autos) 
that could seat driver, three forward-facing passengers and a gunner for a 
mounted submachine gun with spotlight were in service in 1923. A larger pa- 
trol car (Schutzpatrouillienwagen) had a crew of eight policemen seated in 
two rows behind the driver, facing one another. 

After using open-top trucks to carry policeman and detained criminals, a 
characteris axle open-top bus was in service by 1929 as a personnel car- 
rier (Bereitschaftswagen, Gesellschaftsauto or Polizeimannschaftswagen) to 
get Schupo squads to and from their scenes of operations. These had five 
rows of forward-facing bench seats behind that of the driver and could carry 
over 20 men. 


320Bache, op.cit, p. 843, who also states that the 3rd Company (3. Hundertschaft) was disbanded 
on 31 October 1922 and those of its men who were not transferred to the Schupo were absorbed 
by the Ist and 2nd companies (ibid). It is not known whether this took place throughout the States, 
or just in Brunswick. The Württemberg Polizeiwehr is reported to have been armed with not only 
carbines, pistols, bayonets, sub machine guns, light and heavy machine guns, but also 88mm anti- 
aircraft guns (K.-Flaks): Stützenberger, op.cit., p. 609. N.B. The unhyphenated form “K.Flak” indi- 
cated an anti-aircraft gun mounted on a truck, which may have been intended here ("Militärische 
Abkürzungen,” Wehrverlag Joseph Becker, Berlin, 1937, p. 22 
321 The 17,000 rifles for the Gendarmerie were not included in this total, nor were those permitted 
for the civil functionaries. “Pistols and swords (or bayonets)” were given in a General Staff Memo- 
randum on the Disarmament of Germany dated 1 November 1921, without any mention of hand 
grenades. These were given in a list quoted by Bache, op.cit., p. 843. According to Liang, op.cit., p. 
56, only one hand grenade was permitted per policeman 


322,¢ the time referred to quaintly by the A.LM.C.C 
56, was thus imprecise in referring to them simply a 


“automatic pistol-rifles.” Liang, op.cit., p. 
machine guns.” 


323 Details provided by Bache, op.cit, & Schoenfelder, op.cit., p. 293. 


Police aboard a Schutzpatrouillienwagen outside the Communist headquarters in Berlin on 
10 August 1931, where they took down the massive propaganda signs. 
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In 1919 the local residents donated an armor-plated car to the detective 
force of the Charlottenburg police.?? Armored cars (Panzerwagen) were in 
use at least between 1921 and 1923. In 1924 a special form of armored car 
(Sonderwagen) was designed specifically for the Schupo. Although out- 
wardly impressive and menacing, and a vehicle one would expect to find 
more in the hands of the army than used by the police, it suffered from a 
number of design faults that reduced its practical effectiveness: 

— Limited elevation capability meant that its machine guns could only 
reach snipers on the roofs of buildings if they were more than 100 me- 
ters away 

— Obstacles left in its path could not be overturned and it could be 
stopped by a wooden barricade 

— It took a long time to prepare for action and was difficult to operate.325 

Water cannons mounted on armored tanker trucks (Wassersprengwagen) 
were introduced to the Berlin Schupo in 1930.326 


Berlin police with an open-top car wait by a water cannon mounted on a tanker truck dur- 
ing the Communist uprising of 23/24 june 1932. 


No. 3, 8 May 1919, p. 66, quoted by Liang, op.cit., fn. 45, p. 190. 
‘Liang, op.cit, p. 56. 
326Roden, op.cit, p. 171 & Liang, op.cit., p. 56. 


The Relationship between the Police and the Nazis during the Weimar 
Republic 

Hitler was to bring the Weimar Republic to its end, after a long and 
bloody campaign that followed his release from Landsberg prison after the 
failed Putsch in Munich of 9 November 1923. Rising inflation and left-wing 
disturbances gave the Nazis limited success in their first election (May 
1924), but this ebbed in December of that year. Soaring unemployment fol- 
lowing the Wall Street crash of October 1929 and continuing unrest allowed 
Hitler to increase the number of seats from 12 to 107 in September 1930, thus 
making the NSDAP Germany's second largest party. Hitler was a pioneer in 
using air flight to allow him to reach the masses, and after intense cam- 
paigning across Germany he gained 230 seats in July 1932. More elections 
followed, and on 30 January 1933 Adolf Hitler was appointed Chancellor of 
Germany. 

The impression given by Nazi authors after Hitler came to power was 
that most of the police officers killed during the Weimar Republic had been 
victims of the so-called “November criminals," the Communists, Socialists 
and the Jews, and that the police throughout Germany had sided with Hitler 
all along, and had made a willing and valuable contribution to his victory 
over the left and his ultimate rise to power. 

This was not true. The German police during the Weimar Republic had 
its faults, was not always reliable and failed when faced with extreme left and 
right-wing aggression in 1918, 1919 and 1920. It tried to do its duty and 
maintain law and order, irrespective of whether crime or violence came from 
the left or the right. 

All but the most self-disciplined policemen were naturally influenced by 
their own circumstances and beliefs, and their tendencies to favor the left 
over the right, or vice versa, were in turn reinforced or held in check by the 
will of their superiors. For most of the Weimar period local government and 
police officials were from the center or left, and thus exerted varying degrees 
of influence upon their subordinates to adopt a tougher line against the right. 
Towards the end of the Republic, Nazis began to gain influence in govern- 
ment, such as Dr. Wilhelm Frick in Thuringia. Fellow Nazis were brought in 
to run the police, who naturally sought to have their men come down harder 
on the left than on the right. 

Theoretically members of the police were above politics and should not 
have allowed their personal preferences to influence the performance of their 
duty. After 1918 the police declared itself to be politically neutral.?? Despite 
this official line, the truth is that many in the police had a military mindset, 
and were sympathetic to the right if not outright right-wingers, or looked 
upon the extreme left (joined since its creation in 1919 by the German Com- 
munist Party, or KPD) as the enemy, who threatened Germany's total col- 
lapse through industrial action, armed civil uprisings and revolution dictated 
from Moscow. Right-wing sympathies were especially to be found among 
the many former servicemen who joined the police after World War One. 
Many of these men had joined the Freikorps or the nationalist Stahlhelm 
when they returned home from the front. Many others had served in the Cit- 
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izens’ Militias (Einwohnerwehren) until these were disbanded in the summer 
of 1921. Others had passed through the Freikorps, Stahlhelm or Einwohner- 
wehren into the Sipo, that short-lived paramilitary branch of the police that 
isbanded in 1920/1921 under pressure from 
the Allies, for its clearly paramilitary nature which was in breach of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Most members of the Sipo were simply transferred into the 
Schupo. 

There were also policemen who objected to the liberal policies of the 
Weimar Republic, and saw in the rise of the Nazis a return to law and order 
and a tougher and less forgiving line against lawbreakers of any kind. 

The Bavarian State Police (Bayerische Landespolizei) evolved as a par- 
ticularly right-wing force and at the time of the 1920 Kapp Putsch gave pro- 
tection to the Nazis for their intrigues and propaganda against the Reich.?* 


The Police President of Munich, Ernst Póhner, was an early convert to Na- 


Ernst Póhner, Police President of Munich, talks with General Ludendorff. 


326schuler: "Die Bayerische Landespolizei," quoted in Orlow, op.cit., p. 305. 


contradistinction to the majority of our so-called defenders of the authority 
of the State, did not fear to incur the enmity of the traitors to the country and 
the nation but rather courted it as a mark of honor and honesty." According 
to Hitler, Pohner hated the Jews and Marxists.??? 

Attempts were made to prevent members of the police from being influ- 
enced by their political beliefs, be they lefi- or right-wingers, and on | April 
1928 the Reich and Prussian governments agreed that they would ensure that 
all Schupo officials were "absolutely apolitical" in the performance of their 
duties. It was not until 25 June 1930, however, that members of the Pruss- 
ian police (in their capacity as state offi ) were specifically forbidden 
from being members of the Nazi or Communist parties?! 

In practice the attitudes of individual policemen towards the Nazis var- 
ied throughout the Weimar period, influenced by personal beliefs and expe- 
riences and by such factors as geography and the nature of the branch of the 
police to which they belonged. Clearly those who had served in the Sipo 
tended to side with the Nazis, but such was not the case in the more tradi- 
tional urban and rural constabularies (Schutzmannschaften, Gendarmerie and 
Schupo). 

The police were obliged to protect law-abiding Nazis and Communists 
as much as the rest of society, and come down on them hard if they broke the 
law. There were times when acts of extreme violence from either side, espe- 
cially when police officers were killed or injured, tended to sway police sym- 
pathies in one direction or the other, and this led to their concentrating their 
efforts at various times either against the Nazis or the Communists. Ulti- 
mately, however, it was the diametrically opposed attitudes towards the po- 
lice adopted by the Nazis and Communists that drove many policemen into 
the Nazi camp. The Nazis played upon patriotism and discipline as being 
qualities they shared with the uniformed police and used evasive tacti 
propaganda to win their support. The Communists, on the other hand, 
the police as the inevitable enemy who could not be won over to their 
and had to be disorganized and defeated.?? 

In these circumstances, it is hardly surprising that many in the police 
tended to favor the Nazis over the Communists, Socialists and other left- 
wingers, a preference that naturally grew as time passed and the likelihood 
of a Nazi government in Germany increased. Many in the police wanted to 
be “on the right side" as and when Hitler came to power. 

The police did not have to risk sanctions by joining the NSDAP in order 
to demonstrate their support. There were occasions when tougher action was 
taken against left-wing demonstrators and street brawlers, with a blind eye 
turned to the equally unacceptable excesses of the SA and SS. In Berlin there 
were cases of the Schupo failing to arrest Nazi lawbreakers, and even giving 
advance warning to SA units of impending police action. By 1931 the po- 
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lice had stopped restraining the Nazis?* and by March of that year the Rail- 
way Protection service (Bahnschutz) was reported to have been “full of 
Nazis," a real or imagined state of affairs that was not unique to this one po- 
lice-like organization. In 1932 the police were ordered to hold their fire and 
more Nazis were killed that year by the Social Democrats’ Reichsbanner and 
the Communist Roter Frontkümpferbund than at the hands of the police.55 

There were members of the police who did join the NSDAP in defiance 
of the ban during the Weimar period and membership of the NSDAP, or at 
least support for Hitler, was especially strong in Prussia by 1932.55 

Some policemen joined the NSDAP quite early and so fell under the de- 
finition of "Old Fighters" (Altekümpfer), but they were in the minority. It 
would be interesting to trace pre-30 January 1933 Party (and SS) member- 
ship of police officials from their personal files. Leaving this to future histo- 
rians, we will limit this review to include some overall figures compiled in 
1933 and 1934. 

In 1933, 216 officials of the Prussian Schupo and Gendarmerie who had 
been Party members before 1932 applied for promotion or some other form 
of recognition for the services they claimed to have rendered to the Nazi 
cause.??? As not all would have advanced such requests, one can estimate that 
some 300 Prussian police officials had joined the NSDAP before the end of 
1932. There were between 200 and 300 Nazi supporters in the Berlin Schupo 
before 30 January 1933, although not all would have been card-carrying 
Party members.?** In Spandau, police stations 141 to 145 were dominated by 
Nazi sympathizers by 1933, as were many others in Wilmersdorf, 
Schöneberg and Steglitz.?*^ 

Of 3,350 police officers and NCOs who completed a questionnaire pre- 
pared in 1934 by the German Police Comrades’ Association, only eight had 
joined the NSDAP before 1 July 1932, and 131 before Hitler came to power 
on 30 January 1933.49 In July and August 1934 “Die Deutsche 
Polizeibeamte" published lists of policemen who had joined the Nazi Party 
early enough to acquire a Party number below 100,000, and thus qualify for 
the Golden Party Badge.?!! The initiative did not last long, and the fourth and 
last list appeared in the 1 September 1934 issue. Of a total of only 23 offi- 
cers listed, the Party number of one was omitted (he had joined in June 1923, 
and so it was low) and of the remaining 22, four had numbers below 10,000 
(the lowest was 1,826 held by Verwaltungs-Obersekretär Hugo Kroll of 
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Stuttgart), 12 between 10,000 and 50,000 and six between 50,000 and 
100,000.32 

These figures are clearly incomplete, even though they were published 
after Hitler had come to power, and when early membership of the NSDAP 
had become an advantage in a policeman’s curriculum vitae, A notable omis- 
sion was Kurt Daluege, who had joined the Party in March 1926 with mem- 
ap number 31,981, and had been commissioned into the SS on 25 July 
1930. 

The following chronology highlights significant events in the relation- 
ship between the Nazis and the police between 1920 and 1933, as well as leg- 
islation that impacted upon such relationship. It should be read in conjunc- 
tion with the more general “Historical Review" provided above. 

24 February 1920: Young police officials of the Zeitfreiwilligen (temporary 
volunteers) were among the guards outside the first meeting of the 
Nazi Party in Munich.3# 

15 November 1922: The NSDAP was banned in Pru 

26 February 1923: SA leader Karl Winter was attacked by Communists in 
Hollstein and died as the first “victim of the NSDAP.” 

9 November 1923: The Nazi Putsch in Munich in which some 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Stosstrupp Hitler, SA-Regiment München and Bund 
Oberland took part. The Stosstrupp Hitler made a half-hearted at- 
tempt to capture Munich's central police station, but gave up with- 
out the need for a shot to be fired.545 Hitler's followers then ad- 
vanced along the city streets until their path was blocked by the 
green-uniformed Bavarian State Police. When the column failed to 
stop a police officer named Freiherr von Godin, a Bavarian noble- 
man, ordered his men to open fire. There was no reaction and after 
repeating his command twice, von Godin grabbed a rifle from the 
hands of one of his men and fired the first shot. The volley that fol- 
lowed killed 14 of the marchers, who became the supreme martyrs 
of the Third Reich, and were entombed after Hitler came to power 
at the Feldherrnhalle, close to where they had fallen. Von Godin 
is later said to have remarked "What do my men carry a rifle for? I 
do what I am paid to do." The chief of the Bavarian police at the 
time was Colonel von Seisser. One of the marchers was Heinrich 
Himmler who in 1929 would assume command of the SS, and in 
1936 add to that title that of Chief of the German Police. Hitler stood 
trial in 1924 for his part in staging the Putsch. In his closing speech 
he told the court that he was glad that it had been the police and not 
the Reichswehr who had fired upon the marchers; the army had thus 
stood “untarnished as before."*! In 1924 the Bavarian Secret Police 
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sought to have Hitler deported (he was still an Austrian) for having 
organized the Putsch. g : . 1 

27 April 1924: Police provided protection for one of the first meetings of the 
NSDAP in the Blüthner-Saal in Berlin and at about the same time 
held back hostile left-wing crowds in Leipzig to allow the first SA 
march to be held in that city.’ 


PIANINOS Oskar 
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Police mount a strong guard outside the Blüthner-Saal in Berlin on 27 April 1924, where one 
of the first meetings of the NSDAP was being held. 


Police hold back hostile left-wing crowds as the SA hold their first parade in Leipzig, April 
1924. 


138 348Roden, op.cit, p. 115. 


21 March 1927: The police were criticized for failing to intervene when more 
than 600 SA attacked a much smaller group of uniformed Commu- 
nists at the Lichterfelde-Ost railroad station in Berlin. This led to an 


over-reaction by the police, and more criticism for the use of exces- 
sive force. 


Police check members of an SA-Trupp for hidden weapons, in the Mark district of Branden- 
burg, 1927. 


5 May 1927: The NSDAP was banned by Berlin's Police President Zórgiebel 
(as it was that day in Cologne, Pasewalk and Neuwied). In the cap- 
ital, this led to one of the rare instances of a Nazi seeking to incite 
his comrades to take action against the police. On 13 May an anony- 
mous Nazi urged his followers to identify members of the political 
police (IA), so they could be attacked at the next political rally.349 

31 March 1928: The official ban on the NSDAP in Greater Berlin was lifted, 
followed shortly thereafter in Cologne, Pasewalk and Neuwied.350 

14 January 1930: SA-Sturmführer Horst Wessel was shot at his home by a 
Communist. He died of his wounds on 23 February and was elevat- 
ed to the status of a national hero, thanks mainly to the marching 
song he had written (the Horst-Wessel-Lied, or “Die Fahne hoch!"), 
Which was adopted as the official anthem of the Nazi Party. Wessel's 
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Landesarchiv Berlin 


Landesarchiv Berlin 


Berlin Police President Zörgiebel at right in ci 
President Bernhard Weiss. 


in clothes. The other 


Police control an SA march. 


Senior Berlin police officials at the anniversary celebrations of the 
in Police in the Lustgarten, central Berlin, 11 August 1930. In 
clothes in the front row far left: Police President Karl 
bel; second from the left: Prussian Interior Minister, 
ich Waentig; second from right (with glasses): Deputy 
lent, Dr. Bernhard Weiss. 
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death marked the beginning of a swing in police sympathy towards 
the Nazis and officials began to become secret members of the 
NSDAP. However, ongoing outrages and lawlessness by Nazis, es- 
pecially the SA, could not be tolerated and had to be resisted with 
determination. 
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SA-Sturmführer Horst Wessel (+ 23 February 1930). The Nazis made Horst Wessel’s funeral 
into a propaganda showpiece and the Police had to contain Communist agitators who sought 
to disrupt the funeral procession as it travelled between Berlin's Jiidenstrasse and the Nico- 
lai cemetary. This photograph is a still from the dramatic funeral scene in the film based on 
Horst Wessel, released on 13 December 1933 under the title “Hans Westmar.” 


Wreaths and ribbons on Horst Wessel's grave. 
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23 January 1930: Dr. Wilhelm Frick was the first National Socialist to be- 


come an interior minister, thus controlling the police in the state of 


Thuringia. Frick appointed other Nazis to senior positions within the 
police, such as Dr. Walter Ortlepp, who was appointed Leader of the 
State Kriminal Office in the Thuringian State Ministry.5! 

16 May 1930: A Communist newsvendor at Innsbrucker Platz in Berlin was 
chased by a dozen SA men who trampled him to death.35? 

5 June 1930: Uniforms for political formations were banned for the first time 
in Bavaria. 


11 June 1930: The wearing of SA uniforms was banned in Prussia.55* 
T — = = 


Police search Nazis in white shirts, during a ban on uniforms. 


351 Leiter der Landeskriminalstelle vom thüringischen Staatsministerium. This appointment is given 
by Volz, op.cit., p. 28, as having been made on 17 May 1930, whereas 1 July 1930 is given in "Das 
Deutsche Führerlexikon 1934-1935," p. 344. According to Volz, op.cit., Frick also appointed Hell- 
wig as Police Director in Weimar on 17 May 1930. 
3521 iang, op.cit, p. 110. 
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e apprehend an SA man and take his det: 


12 June 1930: Reich Interior Minister Prof. Dr. Heinrich Waentig banned the 
wearing of Nazi uniforms.555 Nazi restaurants (Sturmlokale) and SA 
dormitories (SA-Heime) were placed under tighter survei 
Some were closed down, others forbidden to open in 
evenings.556 

13 June 1930: SA uniforms were banned in Baden, such ban being extended 
to all Party uniforms on 14 January 1931. ^ 
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14 October 1930: After victory at the polls, Nazis roamed the business dis- 
trict of Berlin between the Reichstag and Potsdamer Platz, molest- 
ing pedestrians, smashing shop windows and shouting “Deutschland 
erwache” and anti-Semitic slogans.357 

23 November 1930: Fifteen storm troopers from SA-Sturm 33 "Maikow: 
used firearms in an attack on members of a workers’ social club who 
were holding a dance party at the Eden Palast in Charlottenburg. 

5 December 1930: When Remarque’s classic American anti-war film “All 
Quiet on the Western Front” (“Im Westen nichts neues”) opened at 
theatres in Wittembergplatz and Nollendorfplatz in Berlin it prompt- 
ed wild protest demonstrations that had been provocatively orga- 
nized by Gauleiter Dr. Goebbels. On the 8th and 9th the Schupo pre- 
vented anyone from seeing the film by cordoning off the theaters*5? 
and attacked the Nazi demonstrators with batons. At least one po- 
liceman refused to take part: Polizei-Oberwachtmeister Otto 
Stascheit of police precinct 127.3 The Nazis had their way, and the 
film was banned on 11 December 1930.6! 

31 December 1930: A group of Nazis killed two members of the Reichsban- 
ner in a random attack in Hufelandstrasse, Berlin. 

1930: According to a study prepared by the police, the Nazis were planning 
to use aircraft in their quest for power. 

20 February 1931: Hitler issued an order forbidding the SA from engaging in 
street fighting, which led to a mutiny among SA detachments in 
Berlin led by former police captain Walther Stennes. 

1 April 1931: Frick lost his position as Thuringian Interior Minister and thus 
control of that State's police. His departure led to the transfer of 
Nazi officials Frick had appointed, such as Walter Ortlepp, who was 
transferred “on political grounds" to Kénigsee.> 

12 September 1931: Nazis went on the rampage on Berlin's Kurfürsten- 
damm.?65 

10 October 1931: SA dormitories (SA-Heime) were closed by order of 
Berlin’s Police President. 

11 January 1932: Detective Inspector Erich Liebermann von Sonnenberg, an 
expert in robberies and counterfeiting during the Weimar Republic 
who would head the Kripo from 1933 to 1936, became the unoffi- 
cial representative of the National Socialist Fellowship of Civil Ser- 


3571hid., p. 110. 

358 bid. 

359 Von Engelbrechten: "Eine braune Armee entsteht," p. 372, Volz, op.cit, p. 32, & Liang, op.cit, 
p. 110. 


360 Report by SA-Brigade 25 to Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg, dated Berlin-Friedenau, 17 December 
1934, Tgb.Nr. G. 20/34 SB., Orpo files of Berlin Document Center, quoted by Liang, op.cit., p. 91 
& fn. 158, p. 209. 


361 Volz, op.cit, p. 32. 

362 iang, op.cit, p. 110. 

363ibid,, fn. 32, pp. 200/201. 

364"Das Deutsche Führerlexikon 1934-1935," p. 344. 
146 365, iang, op.cit, p. 110. 


vants (NSBAG) in the Association of Higher Criminal Police Offi- 
cials of Prussia.3% 

19 January 1932: A group of about 150 Nazis attacked the allotment gardens 
of Felseneck in Berlin which were known to be a Communist 
stronghold, killing two. 

17 March 1932: The police rushed 60 of the 108 SA dormitories (SA-Heime) 
in Greater Berlin to quash what was feared to be a coup d’état.368 

3 April 1932: Schupo officials followed a group of Nazis into the offices of 
the Berlin Gau (Gaubüro or Gaugeschiiftsstelle) at Hedemannstrasse 
10 in pursuit of a group of SA men who had been seen attacking two 
Reichsbanner members in the street. This was not the only time 
that police entered the premises, where a number of searches were 
made.37 


Police search the offices of the NSDAP's Berlin Gau at Hedemannstrasse 10 on 3 April 1932. 


13 April 1932: The SA and SS were banned throughout Germany as being a 
"private army." ?7! 

14 April 1932: Reich President Hindenburg dissolved the SA, which at that 
time still contained the much smaller SS. All members of Berlin's 
Political Police and a large number of Schupo officials took part in 

ssive action aimed at neutralizing the SA. Motorized Schupo 

q nd plainclothes Kripo detectives occupied some 200 strate- 

gic locations. These included the private residence of SA leader 

Helldorf (who would later become Berlin's Police President), the 

NSDAP Gau offices in Hedemannstrasse, the local SA dormitories 

(SA-Heime) and restaurants (Sturmlokale). These locations were 

searched, documents and Party material were seized, and the doors 

were sealed and placed under guard.372 


366, 

"Liang, op.cit, pp. 144 & 148. 
367 ibiq, p. 110. 
J68,iq, p, 111 
SA,” pp. 178ff. 


6 id, p. 111. 
370, 


& fn. 207 on p. 212. For more details on this raid see Bennecke: "Hitler und die 


Yon Engelbrechten, op.cit., p. 378. 


Volz, op.cit., p. 39, & Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Die Kampfjahre 1918-1933," p. 283. 
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SA Chief of Staff Ernst Réhm and the former 
German Crown Prince leave the o! 

of Reichs Interior and Reichswehr Minister 
Groener on 13 April 1932, having registered 
their protest over the banning of the SA 
earlier that day. 


Wolf-Heinrich Graf von Helldorf. 


12 May 1932: The police arrested NSDAP deputies in the Reichstag. 

31 May 1932: On the anniversary of the 1916 naval battle of Skagerak there 
were riots when Nazis tried to crash into the forbidden zone of the 
Berlin government district (Bannmeile). Two months later members 
of the Schupo who fought the Nazi intruders were charged with po- 
lice brutality. 

13 June 1932: The ban on the SA and SS was lifted.?7 

14 June 1932: The ban on the wearing of Nazi uniforms was lifted and, in- 
evitably, led to increased violence on the streets. 

19 June 1932: Police and Nazi demonstrators clashed in Munich and the po- 
lice mounted an assault on the NSDAP headquarters in Cologne.’ 

20 July 1932: After the Papen Putsch, all disciplinary proceedings against 
members of the Schupo with Nazi affiliations were dropped. 


373Rühle, op.cit., p. 284. 
374yolz, op.cit, p. 42. 

375Rühle, op.cit., p. 286. 
3761 iang, op.cit, p. 162. 


Nazi MP Dr. Frick shows his pass to a policeman as he enters the Reichstag on 9 May 1932. 


When Hitler came to power, he appointed Frick as Minister of the Interior. 


26 July 1932: The Berlin police were issued with new shooting orders, which 
stated clearly that any official who did not use his weapon "quickly 
and effectively enough" was failing in his duties, whereas who did 
shoot first had protection from above.377 


377 Ipid,, p. 164, 
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2 : The ban on membership of the Nazi party for officials in the 
state service was lifted.?7* 

From this point on, policemen openly attended Nazi rallies, although 
were urged not to do so in uniform.’ The police continued to intervene 
when faced with flagrant lawlessness by SA and SS men, but often looked 
the other way. 

Starting in July 1932, pressure was brought upon members of the Berlin 
Schupo to either side with the Nazis, or at least leave them alone. On the one 
hand newly appointed police leaders sought to encourage their subordinates 
to support the Nazi cause. On the other, Schupo men and even whole squads, 
who had taken justifiably tough action against Nazis were brought before an 
investigating committee on police abuses of the Prussian Diet that was dom- 
inated by Kurt Daluege. Daluege w: police official who would emerge 
under Hitler as not only the highest ranking SS and police general, but also 
commander of the entire Orpo. It is clear that neither Daluege nor this com- 
mittee were unbiased in their investigations of alleged police brutality 
against SA men and other Nazis. These investigations were aimed at intimi- 
dating the Schupo against getting tough with the Nazis again. 

These measures to steer the police into the ranks of the NSDAP, or at 
least let Nazis get on with their street fighting, had their effect. Patrolmen on 
the beat tended to hold back, stopped taking the initiative when faced by Nazi 
troublemakers or villains and waited for receipt of superior orders. 


Hitler leaves the palace of Reichs President von Hindenburg on the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin 
after his meeting on 13 August 1932. Frick is seated at the back of the open Mercedes. 


378RdErl. d. Mdi v. 29.7.1932 - Pd 1045 IV u. IVa 1 542, quoted by Liang, op.cit, p. 162 & fn. 36, 
p. 226. 
379, iang, op.cit., p. 162. 


Summer 1932: Nazification of the police was particularly prevalent in the 
States of Thuringia and Mecklenburg.38° 

1 September 1932: Walter Ortlepp was appointed Police Director in Weimar 
by the newly elected Nazi government in Thuringia led by Fritz 
Sauckel.38! 

6 September 1932: Communists and Nazis who had been shooting at each 
other in Gesunbrunnen were arrested, but while the Communists 
were taken to headquarters, the Nazis were released.9? 

1 November 1932: Police Major Walther Wecke, a convinced Nazi who had 
already begun in March 1932 to collect confidential reports on his 
fellow officers for use when Hitler came to power, officially joined 
the NSDAP and became chief of the Schupo section of the Nation- 
al Socialist Fellowship of Civil Servants (NSBAG).383 


Polizeioberst Walther Wecke. 


Police control crowds giving the Nazi salute and 
singing the German national anthem outside the 
Kaiserhof Hotel in Berlin, where Hitler was stay- 
ing. The date: 21 November 1932; the occasion: 
Hitler's second audience with von Hindenburg. 
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23 ultr from Oberst-Leutnant Albrecht of the Schupo of Schwerin (Mecklenburg) to Kurt Daluege, 

23 May 1935, quoted by Liang, op.cit., ín. 48, p. 226, as being in the Orpo files of the Berlin Doc- 

ument Center. 
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ady been an SS officer (Schutzstaffelführer) since 1 September 1931, although his commission into 
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ary 1933: Wecke was elected Chairman of the Prussian Police Officers 
Association.?5* 

22 January 1933: The Schupo backed the SA and SS to impose their control 
over Bülowplatz, the last bastion of Communist power in the heart 
of Berlin. 14,000 police armed with rifles and supported by at least 
one armored car sealed off Bülowplatz. While Schupos massed on 
the snow-covered square, others occupied the headquarters of the 
Communist party, "Karl-Liebknecht-Haus," to allow a parade by all 
of Berlin's SA and SS in honor of their fallen “hero” Horst Wessel. 
There were clashes, at least one automobile with an SA man aboard 
was overturned, but the demonstration was contained, and the march 
was held. SA leader Count Helldorf, who would later become 
Berlin's Police President, suggested that evening that the parade had 
been a success thanks to the “predominantly national socialist di 
position of the police.”385 This was the last important police opera- 
tion of the Weimar Republic. 


5 Jan 


Police at the massed SA parade in Berlin's Bülowplatz on 22 January 1933. 


384lhid., pp. 71 & 163/164, who states that he also chaired the police officers' civil service com- 
mittee (Beamtenausschuss). 

385Ibid, p. 163, & Volz, op.cit, p. 46 Bülowplatz was renamed Horst-Wessel-Platz on 8 March 
1933, and Karl-Liebknecht-Haus became Horst-Wessel-Haus (Volz, op.cit.. 
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After the Nazis came to power on 30 January 1933 they had little praise 
for the Weimar Republic and its police. Less than four months after he be- 
came Chief of the German Police in 1936, Heinrich Himmler painted the fol- 
lowing negative picture of the police the Nazis had taken over in 1933:386 

“We found a police force, originally formed as an instrument of power 
blindly obedient to an absolutist State; its main and most important legacy 
from that period, however, was the ill will, indeed the hatred, of the popula- 
tion; moreover it had lost the absolute power associated with the police of an 
absolutist state. It was still called “an instrument of power” but in fact it was 
not; it was a pitiable organization, tied hand and foot. Whenever police offi- 
cers arrested a criminal they had to take care not to fall foul of the law them- 
selves, with the criminal going scot-free.” 

In January 1937 Himmler gave a variation on this theme to officers of 
the German Army:387 

“We can certainly state without exaggeration that in 1933 we took over 
a wild confusion, a Police the decent elements of which were humiliated; for 
the sword had been taken away from the officers and a rubber truncheon had 
been given to the men. The police was permeated by persons with criminal 
records and by absolute Marxists; it did not dare to actually take a stand 
against any crime because at once the League for Human Rights, the Peace 
ociety and similar societies intervened, and because absolute glorification 
of crime was in vogue. This was the method of planned intellectual Bolshe- 
visation 

Six years later the same story was being told in an article in the official 
police journal “Die Deutsche Polizei,” where the Weimar police were not 
only criticized, but also accused of trying to prevent the Nazis from coming 
to power:388 

“When the Führer assumed the direction of the fate of the German Reich 
and people on 30 January 1933, he found in the domain of the police, as in 
all other fields, a situation which bore all the signs of the irresponsible inca- 
pability of the Weimar system. The concept of a police force, together with 
the Marxist-Liberal tendency and their characteristic practices were the main 
reasons for the insufficiently organized and therefore in many respects help- 
less condition of the police. 

This was particularly obvious in that part of the police system to which 
Signed the task of the safekeeping of the community against inner-po- 
litical dangers from the beginning of all historical state activity. The activi- 
lies to which we are accustomed today under the concept of “Security Po- 
lice” was, under the “Weimar Interim State” in its political police field, ex- 
Clusively directed towards a prevention of the unavoidable collapse of the 
System, especially against the National Socialist movement, with the use of 
more or less brutal means of power of the state, and was decisively handi- 


386, 
the address given by Himmler on 11 October 1936 at the initial meeting of the Police Law Panel of 
?e German Law Academy, quoted by Buchheim, op.cit., pp. 196/197. 

387,4, 
the immer: "Organization and Obligations of the SS and the Police,” National Political Course for 
= Armed Forces, from 15th to 23rd. January 1937, translation in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” 
Yol IV, USGPO, Washington, 1946, pp. 616-634. 
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d "Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in translation as Document 1680-PS in "Nazi 

Conspirac y and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washington, 1946, pp. 191-198. 
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capped in the domain of criminal police by the organizational splintering as 
well as the liberalistic sympathy towards crimes and criminals which existed 
at the time.” 

The development and fate of the German police were to be closely 
linked with that of the SS under the Third Reich, and especially during World 
War II. The seeds for such connection had been sewn during the Weimar Re- 
public. Heinrich Himmler became Reichsführer-SS on 20 January 1929, and 
was to add the title “and Chief of the German Police” from 17 June 1936. 
The Prussian Staatspolizei was used by Göring in April 1933 to form the 
Gestapo, the most feared branch of the German Police, but the SS had 
formed its own Security Service (the Sicherheitsdienst or SD) in 1932. In a 
sense, the SS already had police characteristics before the Weimar Republic 
came to its end in January 1933, but these were restricted to the Nazi Party, 
not the Reich or any of the individual States and so are beyond the scope of 
this book.?'9 


i 


Heinrich Himmler, here in the uniform of an SS-Oberführer in 1930. He had been appoint- 
ed Chief of the SS (Reichsführer-SS) on 20 January 1929. 


J89When Himmler was appointed Reichsführer-SS in January 1929 one of his aims was to make it 
into a police task force (Koehl, op.cit., p. 39). A circular from the HQ of the SA of 3 October 1930 
described the 55 as a “police unit inside the movement" (ibi 2. 46). And in the summer of 1932 
Hitler defined the SS as being not only “élite troops,” but also a “police service,” responsible for se- 
curity and regulation (ibid., p. 51). 


Notes on Police Uniforms of the Weimar Republic 


With the abolition of the monarchy after World War One, all royal em- 
blems and symbols, such as crowns, orbs and scepters, had to be removed 
from police uniforms.5” A new design of eagle was introduced in November 
1919 as the national emblem, which was to be worn on police uniforms. As 
with all such transitions, however, it took time for old insignia to be removed 
throughout the country and the new to be distributed and worn. Such was 
also true of the replacement of the spiked helmet (Pickelhelm) by the shako 
(Tschako). Such change was made first in Berlin, but subsequently followed 
in all of the other German states. 

Green and blue were the two main colors of uniform worn by the police 
of the Weimar Republic.?? 

Between 1919 and its absorption into the Orpo, the Sipo wore uniforms 
similar to those of the German army in World War I, but in grey-green rather 
than field grey. Tunics had four slanted pockets, and were generally worn 
with breeches, leggings and short boots. Peaked caps had lacquered black vi- 
sors and a cap band in a darker color than the crown. A circular device, pos- 
sibly a cockade in state colors on a white metal backing, was the only deco- 
ration, fitted to the front center of the cap band. 

Variations existed between the States, which did not all publish dress 
lations??? and that of the Württemberg Polizeiwehr was based on the 
Württemberg alpine regiments (Gebirgsregiments): grey-green uniform, ski 
cap with black/red cockade or steel helmet, with special rank insignia on 
green collar patches and with green cloth stripes on the sleeves.3% The Sipo 
in Saxony wore the field uniform of the former 12th and 13th Saxon Rifle 
Battalions and the 108th Infantry Regiment “Prinz Georg.” In Septem- 
ber/October 1920 Berlin Sipo were wearing braid on their shoulder straps to 
indicate rank and unit identification (battalion/Abteilung and company/Hun- 
dertschaft) on dark parallelogram-shaped collar patches.3% Only the compa- 
ny (Hundertschaft) number was shown on Saxon uniforms, in Arabic nu- 
merals on both right and left collar patches% Specialists wore distinguish- 


J90Belanntmachung des Reic 'hspräsidenten Ebert vom 11. November 1919 (RGBI. S. 1877), quot- 
ed by Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 24. A special "flying eagle" designed by Hermann Esch was subse- 
quently introduced as the Prussian emblem in July 1921 and worn on the shako star by all Prussian 
police officials until about 1936 (Bekanntmachung, betreffend das Preussische Landeswappen,” 11 
July 1921, quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 24). 

7? Khaki uniforms were worn by the Police (Landespolizei & Stadtpolizei) in Memel during the 
French occupation (February 1920 until January 1923) (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 123). 


s was the case in Hesse, according to Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 53, who states that they orig- 
inally wore field grey and then grey green uniforms. 
393 

Stützenberger, op.cit, p. 609 & Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 46. 
3946 
5 Sächsischen Jágerbataillone Nr. 12 und 13 und des Schützenregiments Prinz Georg Nr. 108: 
Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 64. 


395 py 
Photographs (Roden, op.cit., p. 45) show a small Arabic "3" in the lower left corner of the patch, 

with a larger "3" occupying the whole right hand side of the parallelogram, indicating 3. Abteilung/3. 
Hundertschatt 
3% 

Photograph on p. 66, Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, where the collar patches are parallelogram in 
pane, appear black and edged in white or silver, and have white metal Arabic numerals "16" at the 
right side. 
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ing insignia on their collar patches (e.g. armorers).??? In Berlin shakos with 
the Berlin lion on a star were worn on duty. 

When the Upper Silesian Sipo was reformed as Abstimmungspolizei in 
August 1920 they wore blue collars, cap bands and shoulder strap under- 
lay398 

In 1923 the Allied Control Commission ordered the Oldenburg Sipo to 
distinguish their uniform from that of the Reichswehr by wearing a small sil- 
ver-colored State coat of arms over the State cockade on their field green 
caps.» 

The "new Baden Police" (der neuen badischen Polizei), formed on 1 De- 
cember 1920, wore a field-gray service uniform cut in the style of the British 
Army.4 Orders issued in Bremen in 1922 prescribed a "Russian green uni- 
form."40! 

A new uniform, consisting of a mossy green (moosgrüner) tunic and 
black trousers, was introduced for the Bavarian Land Police (Bayerische 
Landespolizei) in 1923 and worn until disbandment in 1935.40? 

The A.I.M.C.C. forbade the wearing of the green uniform in 1925, and 
ordered that officers of the Order Police were to wear dark blue uniforms.* 
Thereafter the Brunswick Schupo adopted the old Brunswick traditional uni- 
form, in honor of the former "black Brunswick regiments." This had black 
backing, with cornflower blue piping to the collar and cap band. 

The Hessian municipal police (kommunalen Polizei) wore a cap rather 
than a shako.*05 

The Saxon police wore blue-grey uniforms with distinc 
black leather helmets.*06 

The Prussian Landjägerei, Gemeindepolizei and Kommunalpolizei wore 
gold insignia and gilt bayonets.*07 

In the Schwerin county of Mecklenburg, Major Petri ordered that the 
Orpo should wear the dark green uniform of the former Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg’s 14th Rifle Battalion (Grossherzogl. Mecklenburgischen 
Jüger-Bataillons Nr. 14), which uniform was worn for the first time on 13 
September 1925 during a visit by Generalfeldmarschall von Hindenburg to 
Schwerin, and not replaced until 1938/1939. The Schwerin Gemeindepolizei 
wore the pre-1918 Schutzmannschafts uniform.*^* Dress regulations for the 


e flattened 


398 bid., p. 48. 
399Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 132. 


400scholtz, op.cit., p. 644. According to Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 50, following changes ordered 
by the Allies, the Baden police adopted a dark blue tunic with black trousers. 


40) "einer russisch-griinen Uniform" (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 94). 
402Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 37. 

403 ankenau, op.cit, p. 923. 

404Bache, op.cit., p. 844. 

405Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 54. 

406Wheeler, op.cit., p. 140. 

407 lbid., p. 148. 

408Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, pp. 82/83. 


A blue-green uniform was introduced for the Schupo in the Free City of 
Danzig in 1922, where the old blue uniforms of the Schutzmannschaft ceased 
to be worn at the end of 1924. In 1926/1927 a grey-green uniform was in- 
troduced, which was subject to many changes in badge color, rank insignia, 
etc. up until Danzig's return to the Reich in 1939. The Danzig coat of arms, 
made up of two white crosses under a golden crown on a red field, was worn 
on police uniform, and the death's head (Totenkopf) was not introduced until 
1935.410 

A dark blue naval uniform with anchor buttons was introduced for the 
Reichswasserschutz in 1920.4! In 1932 the Prussian Wasserschutzpolizei 
wore Schutzpolizei uniforms and badges, whereas officials of the Rhein- 
polizei wore Landjägerei rank insignia on their Schutzpolizei uniforms.*!? 
The Hamburg Hafen- und Schiffahrtspolizei wore a special naval blue 
peaked cap (Schirmmütze). It was with black piping, upon which was a sil- 
ver cockade with a red cross between two golden laurel branches, over the 
Hamburg coat of arms, black patent leather chin-strap with buttons embossed 
with the coat of arms. 

A limited number of women served in the police of the Weimar Repub- 
lic and wore special uniforms. Policewomen wore uniforms in Cologne, 
Prussia, as members of that city’s Frauen-Wohlfahrtspolizei, similar to those 
worn by the English policewomen sent over by the War Ministry to train 
them. They wore the letters “FWP” on the shoulder straps and a special 
shield with those letters above the city’s coat-of-arms on the front center of 
the hatband. Small women’s forces also existed in other towns in Prussia, 
Baden and Hamburg. Members of the Dresden Women’s Police 
(Dresd {e }ner Frauenpolizei) wore a uniform with a form of shako, tunic with 
collar patches, leather belt with the Saxon coat-of-arms on a circular buckle 
and high leather boots. 

The various and colorful uniforms worn by the different police forces in 
the Länder were retained during the first months of the Third Reich. These 
included not only the characteristic shako, but also the spiked helmet (Pick- 
elhaube or Pickelhelm).4! 
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409» 

Dienstkleidung und Ausrüstung der kommunalen Polizeibeamten," in "Amtsblatt für Anhalt,” 
161. Jahrgang (1924), Nr. 35, p. 102, cited by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 63. 


410g, 
vA pp. 109, 113 & 114 


‘adecke, op.cit, vol, 


lbid., vol. 2, p. 127. 


4124 " 

tor DeMeidungsvorschrift (V..d.P. 16 0,” quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 128, who draws at- 
(cation to the curious use of Landjagerei rank insignia with Schutzpolizei uniforms. These regula- 
tons also provided that when on board ship officials of the Wasserschutzpolizei and Rheinpolizei 
were to wear a forage cap (Klappmütze) instead of the shako, and long trousers instead of breech- 
4 A 

’ 3 Description quoted by Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 129. 


iip ] TEY are recorded in color by the well-known military artist Knötel in the booklet "Uniformen- 
"bel," published in December 1933 and are reproduced on pages 550-554 of this book. The State 
‚Colors (Landesfarben) for the Weimar period are given by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, pp. 133/134. 
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The German Police 
1933-1945 


Authors’ Note 


ating technical German terminology into English, may make it diffi- 

cult to follow, even by fluent German speakers. To try and lighten the 
text and cut down on repetition the following rules have been applied where 
considered appropriate: 

— where a German term is first used, this is provided in brackets follow- 
ing its translation into English, thereafter the German term alone will 
be used; 

— where a reader-friendly and/or well-known abbreviation exists of a 
German term, such as “Lapo” for Landespolizei (state or Land police), 
"Orpo" for Ordnungspolizei (Order Police) “Schupo” for 
Schutzpolizei (Protection Police), “Sipo” for Sicherheitspolizei,” 
"SD" for Sicherheitsdienst (Security service), “Hipo” for Hilfspolizei 
(auxiliary police), "Gestapo" for Geheime Staatspolizei (Secret State 
Police) and "SW." for Wasserschutzpolizei (Waterways Protection Po- 
lice), this abbreviation is given in brackets after that term is introduced 
for the first time, and is used in place of the full form thereafter; 

— lesser known abbreviations, such as “RdErl.” for Runderlass (circular 
decree) are used in the footnotes following the first full reference and 
introduction to the abbreviation; 

— the first reference to an individual will include all known first names 
but thereafter only the surname will generally be used. 

These rules are repeated in each chapter of the book, both in the main 
text and footnotes. A list of the abbreviations, their full forms and English 
translations is given in an appendix at the end of each volume to ease con- 
sultation. 

Although clumsy and cumbersome, the official abbreviation for Himm- 
ler's position as Reichsführer-SS und Chef der Deutschen Polizei (Reich 
Leader of the SS and Chief of the German Police), “RFSSuChdDtPol.” has 
been used. 


Ts complex subject of this book, compounded by problems of trans- 


Forward links in the Historical Overview chronology are shown by an 
arrow (=>) 


l^Schupo" was a commonly used abbreviation and the equivalent of American “cops” and British 
“bobbies” were known as “Schupos.” Yet the Chief of the Orpo ordered on 18 January 1944 that the 
official abbreviation for the Schutzpolizei was to be “SchP.” 


Police in the Third Reich: 


een T3647 
Historical Overview P^ 
» 


Preamble 


cult to interpret sequence of events, the development of the German 

Police is considered for each year of what Hitler promised to be the 
"thousand year (Third) Reich," but which in the event was to last only 
twelve. Readers are referred to other sources for a more general history of the 
Third Reich, and to the chapters and volumes that follow for the development 
of the various branches of the German Police. 

Where known, precise dates will be given in this chronology. Where the 
day or even month is not available, the entry will be included at the begin- 
ning of the relevant month or year. Forward date links (=>) are included to 
ease consultation. With a few key exceptions, this chronology does not in- 
clude changes in uniforms, insignia, flags, etc., which will be considered in 
the chapters devoted to the specific branches of the Police in this and subse- 
quent volumes. 


T: give order to this overview of what was a complex and often diffi- 
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This propaganda postcard commemorates Hitler’s succession of leadership. 
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At eleven o'clock in the morning of Monday, 30 January 1933, Adolf 


Hitler was sworn in as Chancellor of Germany. The fi 
publican interlude gave way to the Third Reich. That e ning a massed torch 
lit procession was arranged, with an estimated 20,000 uniformed Party mem- 
bers marching past the window of the Reich’ Chancellery in Berlin’s Wil- 
helmstrasse from where a jubilant Hitler, surrounded by Wilhelm Frick, Her- 
mann Göring and Rudolf Hess, looked triumphantly down upon the throng. 
Among the massed columns of marching SA, SS and Stahlhelm was an open 
top police car. As it passed below the first floor window all of its crew en- 
thusiastically thrust out their right arms towards Hitler in the Nazi salute, as 
if to symbolize the acceptance of his absolute authority over the entire Ger- 
man police force from the very first day of the Third Reich. 


gile and troubled re- 


30 January 1933. Police stand among the jubilant crowd giving the Nazi salute to Hitler, who 
looks down from a window in the Reich Chancellery. 
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30 January 1933. The torchlit procession passes the Reich Chancellery in Wilhelm Platz. 


In fact, the process would take longer. Although in less than a week 
Berlin's police added swastika armbands to their uniforms, were carrying 
swastika flags and using the Nazi salute, Hitler had a long way to go before 
assuming real power over the Reich's police forces, let alone the whole coun- 
try.* He did not yet have a parliamentary majority and was faced with many 
and strong enemies, both at home and abroad. He also faced dissension 
among his own supporters and even closest associates, which would require 
skill, diplomacy and ruthlessness to overcome and turn to his advantage. 

Just as Hitler had these obstacles to overcome before becoming absolute 
dictator of Nazi Germany, so did his slavish paladin, Heinrich Himmler, have 
a hard upward climb to extend his dominion over the then small SS to con- 
trol of the entire and far larger German police. There were others close to 
Hitler who aspired to control the police, principally Hermann Göring who 
reigned in Germany's largest state, Prussia, and Ernst Róhm, Chief of Staff 
of the SA, who was Himmler's superior. Göring disliked Himmler, but was 
obliged to hand over his Prussian Police to him and then see the Reich 
führer’s power and influence increase as he took over control of Germany's 


*Roden, Hans: “Polizei greift ein. Bilddokumente der Schutzpolizei,” p. 203. The parade ended after 
midnight and the SA and SS companies marched back to their bases. The Charlottenburger SA-Sturm 
33 was attacked by Communists as it marched along Wallstrasse and two men were killed: SA- 
Sturmführer Hans Maikowsi, and Schupo-Oberwachtmeister Josef Zauritz from the 131st Precinct 
(Revier 131), who had been acting as an escort for SA-Sturm 33. The SA and police thus shared 
equally in the first casualties of the infant Third Reich (v. Engelbrechten: "Eine braune Armee entste- 
ht," p. 258 & Volz: “Daten der Geschichte der NSDAP (1938),” p. 99). Wallstrasse was subsequent- 
ly renamed Maikowskistrasse and in 1934 a plaque mounted by the entrance to number 52 com- 
memorating Zauritz was inaugurated: “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 7, 1 December 1933, 
Photograph facing p. 253. 


#The Berlin Schutzpolizei were wearing swastika armbands and carrying swastika flags by at least 6 
February 1933 (Roden, op.cit. p. 212). They were using the so-called “German greeting” (deutsche 
Gruss) by at least 26 February 1933 (Roden, op.cit, p. 212), as was the officer of the Altona Pro- 
tection Police (Schutzpolizei or Schupo) when saluting the first parade of their new flag after it had 
been granted to them by Göring (Roden, op.cit., p. 259). 
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30 January 1933. Contempo- 
rary drawing of the killing of 
Polizeiwachtmeister Zauritz 
and SA-Sturmführer Maikow- 
ski. (See footnote 3 on page 
161 in this chapter.) 


Schupos with carbines look on as the SA demonstrate against the 


Wallstrasse. 


SA Chief of Staff, Ernst Röhm. 


Göring, shown here wearing the uniform of an army general, aspired to control the entire 
police structure. 


entire police force. Róhm, who had managed to penetrate police activities in 
1932 before Hitler even came to power, also succeeded in having senior SA 
officers fill positions of influence in local government and the police in 1933, 
but this was halted and all threats from the SA were removed on the “Night 
of the Long Knives” of 30 June 1934. SA leaders who had acquired key po- 


sitions in the police in the early months of the Third Reich were subsequent- 
ly replaced by SS officers, or taken into the SS. 


good example of this was Hans Weinreich, who was appointed Chief of the TN (Technical Emer- 
gency Corps) when holding the rank of SA-Gruppenführer z.b.V. On 15 December 1936 he was 
given the rank of SS-Gruppenführer on Himmler's Personal Staff, but retroactively from 1 March 
1933. The fact that the National Leader of the TN, which became a part of the Police in 1937, had 


held that prestigious position for over three years while being an SA general, was thus effectively can- 
celled from the record. 
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26 February 1933. Berlin Schupos wearing swastika armbands march with a swastika flag. 


Most significant of the many changes made to the police during the first 
years of the Third Reich were a) Nazification, involving the purging of offi- 
cers and other ranks of questionable allegiance to National Socialism, and b) 
unification or federalization of the force. Both were on the agenda from the 
very beginning—if not before Hitler came to power—and would dominate 
the development and history of the police for the first four years of the Third 
Reich. 


a) Nazification 

As Nazis took over the governments of the German states (Linder), so 
they replaced the most senior police officials with men of their choice, in 
many cases senior SA officers. It required insiders to first identify and then 
weed out officers and less senior police officials who were either anti-Nazi 
or at least luke warm to the cause. In Berlin a number of police officers con- 
sidered to be good and trustworthy Nazis were transferred to the Interior 
Ministry from where they assisted in the purge. These included captain Gars- 
ki and majors Jacoby and Wecke, the last of whom is particularly notewor- 
thy. 


Walther Wecke appears to have forseen Hitler’ 
and took steps to ensure he could be useful to the Nazis when they came to 
power. As early as March 1932 he began to prepare secret political dossiers 


on his fellow Schupo officers. He joined the NSDAP on 1 November 1932, 
and shortly thereafter was placed in charge of the Schupo section (Fach- 
gruppe Schupo) of the National Socialist Fellowship of Civil Servants (Na- 
tionalsozialistische Beamten-Arbeitsgemeinschaft, or NSBAG) in Berlin. On 
5 January 1933 he was elected to the chair of the Prussian Police Officers" 
Association. Thanks to his reputation as a trustworthy Nazi and his person- 
nel files, Wecke's usefulness to the new regime was assured and immediate- 
ly after Hitler became Chancellor he was summoned to the Prussian Interior 
Ministry. There he became chief liaison officer between the Prussian Police 
and the NSDAP, and played a leading role in the purge of anti-Nazis from the 
officer corps of the Schupo.* 


Police Colonel Walther Wecke, 
an early supporter of the Nazis. 


Apart from Wecke, other regular police officials helped the Nazis with 
personnel selection. Major Dr. Wolfstieg at police headquarters in Charlot- 
tenburg processed applications from Schupo officials who professed to being 
good Nazis and wanted to return to active service, having been punished for 
their political beliefs during the Weimar Republic. Within the Berlin Kripo, 
Regierungsrat Dr. Nicolai and Kriminalrat Liebermann advised their new 
masters on personnel matters.* 


Responsibility for the German police from the end of World War One 
until March 1935 lay with the individual states. Police duties were performed 
either by government police administrations (in the larger cities) or by the 
municipal police (in the smaller towns). 


6 
Liang: “The Berlin Police in the Weimar Republic," p. 172. 


“Communication from SA-Standarte 6 to Polizei-Hauptmann Koplin, Berlin, 14 July 1933, refer- 
enced Nr. 257/11/33, referred to by Liang, op.cit., p. 165, as being held in the Orpo files of the Berlin 
Document Center. 


2 
ÜLiang, op.cit., p. 165. 
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The government police were subdivided into:? 


(Schutzpolizei, or Schupo) 
(Kriminalpolizei, or Kripo) 
(Verwaltungspolizei) 
(Wasserschutzpolizei) 
(Gendarmerie or Landjágerei). 


Protection Police 

Criminal Police 
Administrative Police 
Waterways Police 

Rural Police or Constabulary 


These were not federal forces, but were organized by and responsible to 
the various states making up the German Reich. 

Although favored by none other than Hitler himself, and supported by 
such influential Nazi leaders as Reich Interior Minister Wilhelm Frick and 
Reichsführer-SS Himmler, unification of the police had to wait for Hitler's 
unification of Germany.!? This was achieved in June 1936 in a complex pro- 
cedure begun in early 1934. 


Reich Minister of the Interior, 
Dr. Wilhelm Frick. 


The pre-war years, die Gleichshaltung" 
expansion and bloodless conquests 


1933 


30 January 1933: When Hitler came to power his position remained vul- 
nerable, and he preferred not to risk a drastic reorganization of the police. Al- 
lowing its structure to remain in place for when the time was ripe, he con- 
centrated on changing its personnel. In rapid succession the governments of 


This is only a partial listing and the other branches of the police that existed at the birth of the Third 
Reich are considered below. The many forms of “policing” in Germany, only relatively few of which 
had their own dedicated police force, are considered under the entry for 12 June 1934 below. 
TOpjtler had intended to reorganize the Police as a federal force from the very beginning (Wheeler- 
Bennett, “The Nemesis of Power," p. 173). 


TI^Co-ordination," or “unification.” 


Three bitter rivals for control of the police take the salute at a parade of the Prussian Schupo: 
Röhm, Göring and Himmler. To their right are Generalfeldmarschall von Mackensen and 
General von Litzmann. 


the German states were taken over by the Nazis, and existing Interior Minis- 
ters (traditionally responsible for all police matters) were replaced. They then 
systematically purged known anti-Nazis and those of questionable loyalty to 
National Socialism, first from the police leadership, then from its junior of- 
ficers and other ranks. 

. In Prussia, a total of 2,668 police officials would be removed from a total 
of some 85,000, or a cull of 3.1%.!2 Twenty-two of the thirty-two colonels of 
the Schupo were “purged as unreliable,” along with “hundreds of officers 
and thousands of NCOs (Wachtmeistern)."!? In Hamburg the proportion was 
even higher, with about 200 (3.6%) removed “on political grounds” from a 


1 
a d Le e as made up of 294 police officers, 1,370 members of the Protection (Schupo) and 982 
figa Ihe Administrative (Verwaltungspolizei) Criminal (Kripo) and the Rural Police (Gendarmerie). 
(Lia members of the Berlin Schupo were purged in the first months of 1933, 63 of them officers 
"holte, OD lt, p. 169). According to Allied Intelligence (“Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI 
in pras. and Security (including the SS," April 1944, p. 128) the numbers of purged Schupo officers 
one tss was relatively low (7.3% of officers and 1.7% of enlisted personnel), not surprising when 
coning na je heir enden y to te right-wing and favor nationalistic and reactionary groups. Ac- 
3 
3 patie “Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933,” pp. 44/45. Police ranks are considered in a future 
‘olume of this series. Wachtmeister is equivalent to a corporal in the US and British police. 
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total of about 5,500 from the Criminal (Kripo) and Administrative Police 
(Verwaltungspolizei) starting on 5 March." Their places were taken by mem- 
bers of the Party and its formations, principally the SA and SS. The SS was 
still small compared to the SA and subordinate to its Chief of Staff, Róhm, 
but Himmler as Reichsführer-SS was losing no time in building up his Black 
Guard, which would eventually overtake the SA, leaving the once giant force 
to an insignificant role of providing pre-military training. 

At the birth of the Third Reich it appeared that Hitler had overlooked 
Himmler when it came to distributing power. Rather than receive high office, 
he was given the relatively modest post of Acting Police President of Munich 
(kommissarische Polizeipräsident von München), while his rivals Frick and 
Göring became Reich and Prussian Interior Ministers respectively.5 Himm- 
ler remained Reichsführer-SS, was one of the few senior Nazis to enjoy the 
Führer's absolute trust, and was satisfied to realize his ambitions out of the 
ve and rapid control of the 


\ 


ister for Aviation. 


Official photograph of Göring as Prussian Prime Minister and Reich Mi 


141t is not surprising that the proportion of officers deemed unsuitable to serve in the Hamburg po: 
lice under the Nazis was far greater than that of NCOs and enlisted men: 10% and between 1.5% 
and 2% respectively (Kopitzsch: “Hamburger Polizeibataillone im Zweiten Weltkri 
htip;/home.t-online.de/home/Dominikaner-Braunschweig/nspol.htm, 26 March 2001). 


15Hitler chose Franz von Papen as his Vice Chancellor, who also became Governor of Prussia 
(Reichskommissar für Preussen), with Göring his acting Interior Minister (kommissarischen preussis- 
chen Innenminister), a post he would hold until he replaced von Papen on 10 April, to become 
Prussian Minister President and Prime Minister. Himmler's name does not even appear in the offi 
cial Nazi history of 1933: *1933. Das Jahr der Deutschen." Only one reference is made to Himm- 
ler in the more detailed "Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933," p. 209, and that was in the context 
of his leadership of the Party’s SS. 


O. Spronk Collection 


political police forces of the various states in the Reich, which he achieved 
between October 1933 and June 1934. He was not only helped and support- 
ed from above by Interior Minister Frick, but also by the recently appointed 
police chiefs in a number of states, who appreciated the help they were re- 
ceiving from Himmler’s Political Alarm Squads (Politische Bereitschaften), 
the forerunners of the SS General Service Troops (SS-Verfiigungstruppen, or 
SS-VT) who as war approached would become the Waffen-SS.!6 

Góring's appointment as Prussian Interior Minister in Hitler's first Cab- 
inet also made him Chief of the Prussian Police, which he immediately set 
about reorganizing. He feared concentrating too much power in the hands of 
a single agency or individual and so followed the classic Nazi policy of di- 
vide and rule.!” He entrusted Police Major Wecke in Berlin with his person- 
al safety. He appointed Kurt Daluege, founder of the Berlin SA!* and later 
"Group Leader East of the SS" (Gruppenführer Ost der SS), Commissar for 
Special Duties (Kommissar z.b.V.) in his Prussian Interior Ministry. This 
gave Daluege control of the uniformed police and access to state police au- 
thority, something Himmler did not yet have.!? (e> 15 March 1933 & 11 


T6 Hóhne, op.cit., pp. 438/440, who refers to the Politische Bereitscahften in Ellwangen and Reut- 
lingen, where they helped the Württemberg political police combat the Democracts, as well as to 
Sonderkommando 3 in Hesse and others in Munich and Arolsen. 


I7 Koehl: "The SS — A History," p. 72. Four years later, Himmler credited his rival Göring with hav- 
ing “put the uniformed (Prussian Police) in order after he had taken it over in 1933” (Himmler: “Or- 
nization and Obligations of the SS and the Police,” paper presented at the National Political 
Course for the Armed Forces, 15/23 January 1937 - azi Conspiracy and Aggression," Vol. IV, 
USGPO, Washington, 1946, pp. 616/634). 

I Assisted by Waldemar Geyer, Daluege founded the Berlin-Brandenburg SA at Potsdamer Strasse 
35 on 22 March 1926. 

19 Whereas the date of Daluege’s appointment has been given as 6 February 1933, 30 January 1933 
is given in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 9, 1 May 1934, pp. 32. Daluege was of limit- 
ed intelligence and had been nicknamed “Dummi-Dummi” by the Berlin underworld. Góring used 
him in an unsuccessful attempt to block Himmler’s take-over of the police. 


Franz von Papen. 
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Kurt Daluege, founder of the Berlin 
SA. 


SA-Gruppenführer Wolf Heinrich Graf 
von Helldorf, here wearing a newly in- 
troduced SA uniform in June 1932, be- 
came Police President of Potsdam in 
March 1933. 


April 1933). Wolf Heinrich Graf von Helldorf, who later became an SA- 
Gruppenführer, was made Police President of Potsdam in March 1933 (he 
subsequently became Police President of Berlin). Oberregierungsrat Rudolf 
Diels was put in charge of the Political Section (Politische Abteiling IA) of 
the Berlin Police Presidium, under Police President Admiral von Levetzow. 
Abteilung IA was to be the focal point of Góring's system of control. It was 
expanded from a staff of 60 to 250, and was later detached to become a sep- 
arate Secret State Police (Geheime Staatspolizei or Gestapo).? Göring 
purged the Prussian Police of anyone suspected of disloyalty to the Party, or 
of liberal or leftist tendencies. He made an exception of Diels, who was no 


201 is ironic that “Abteilung IA” had been formed by a Jew, Deputy Police President 
(Vizepolizeiprásident) Dr. Bernhard Weiss (Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933," p. 45.) 


Rudolf Diels, head of the Gestapa in 1933. 


SA-Gry 
fice 
wh 


ppenführer Graf Helldorf, leader of the Berlin SA (at left), an unidentified police of- 
and, in civilian clothes, the new Berlin Police President, Admiral Magnus von Levetzow, 
'0 took over that post on 15 February 1933. 


Nazi (although Himmler made him an SS-Standartenführer on 9 November 
1933). 2» 27/28 February 1933 


February 1933: Góring entrusted Diels with the organization of the Prussian 
EM Political Police. 1 À 
ebruary 1933: Brutal police action against Communists and Social Democ- 
ES ats in thè Köpernick police district in the eastern part of Berlin.?! 
ruary 1933: President von Hindenburg signed an order dissolving the 
Reichstag countersigned by Hitler as Reich Chancellor and Frick as 
—— 
21 Liang, op.cit, p. 168. 
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Interior Minister, to allow election of a new government. This was 
called for 5 March, leaving Hitler less than a month to drum up sup- 
port and strengthen his position. 

4 February 1933: Order for the Protection of the German People (Verordnung 
zum Schutze des deutschen Volkes), provided the basis of govern- 
ment of national revolution (Regierung der nationalen Erhebung).?? 
=> 28 February 1933 

6 February 1933: Funeral in Berlin of SA-Sturmführer Hans Maikowski and 

Polizei-Oberwachtmeister Josef Zauritz, who had been killed by 

Communists on the night of 30 January 1933. 


SA men, some with black cloth covering their swastika armbands as a sign of mourning, 
descend the steps of Berlin cathedral during the funeral of Hans Maikow: 


11 February 1933: As part of his drive to take control of the Prussian Police, 
Góring as commissarial Interior Minister created the post of "Supe- 
rior Police Leader West.” 8 


15 February 1933: A sort of SA and SS military police, known as the Patrol Ser- 
vice (Streifendienst) is believed to have been formed, which would 
have been the first auxiliary force created during the Third Reich. 

15 February 1933: Admiral Magnus von Levetzow became Police President 
of Berlin. 

17 February 19. 
support 


Interior Minister Góring instructed the Prussian police to 
"national formations" (that is the SA, SS and Stahlhelm) 
” granting them a free hand in the use 


“without reserve or restr 
25 


of their firearms 

20 February 1933: As tension increased and the Nazis added fuel to the 
fears of a Red counter-revolution, Góring assembled his Pru: 
police officials. He urged them to have no hesitation in shooting the 
"enemies of the State," absolving them of personal respon 
their actions by assuming it entirely himself. 


Prussian Police take action against Communists and Social Democrats in Berlin, February 
1933. 


21 February 1933: Reichskommissar Hermann Góring issued a decree that 
purged the new secret police. All Social Democrat members of De- 
partment [A were to be transferred at once to nonpolitical positions, 
whereas the others were given the opportunity to join the new secret 
police.26 

22 February 1933 Góring raised an Auxiliary Police (Hilfspolizei, or Hipo) 
in Prussia, ostensibly to reinforce the regular police who faced a 

> 

222ipfel, “Gestapo und Sicherheitsdienst,” p. 7. 


"Koehl, op.cit, p. 66. 


24, A . 
lbid. It is possible that the Streifendienst was an early reference to the Hilfspolizei. A Patrol Ser- 
Vice for the Hitler Youth (HJ-Streifendienst) was formed in 1934, which acted as a junior police or- 


ible: "Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933," pp. 45 & 357, who also gives 17 February 1933 
Ss the date Göring raised the Hilíspolizei (rather than 22 February 1933), & Koehl, op.cit., p. 66. 

7 Decree, referenced | 1000/49 in Polizei-Verschiedenes file at the Berlin Document Center, re- 
ferred to by Liang, op.cit, p. 166. 
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possibly exaggerated threat from the Communists, but also to help 
“persuade” the people of Prussia to vote for the Nazis at the critical 
5 March 1933 election. The Hipo numbered some 50,000, and thus 
almost doubled the existing Prussian police force of 54,712.27 With 
the possible exception of the less significant Streifendienst, this was 
the first time Party paramilitary organizations were called upon to 
play a role in the civil administration of the country. SA and SS both 
saw themselves as having police roles to play. Here for the first time 
they were given official sanction to do so. 

23 February 1933: Göring as Prussian Interior Minister issued a decree 
founding Polizeiabteilung Wecke of the Schupo, commanded by 
Major Walther Wecke. => 17 March 1933 

23 February 1933: Polizei-Oberwachtmeister Karl Zieroth of Dortmund's 
14th Precinct (Revier 14) was shot and killed while attempting to ar- 
rest a Communist.?® 

24 February 1933: Count (Graf) Wolf von Helldorf, commander of SA- 
Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg, organized a group of 200 SS as Hipo, 
whom he armed and garrisoned. The rest of the Berlin Hipo were 
SA men, operating in detachments drawn from their regiments and 
battalions. All were supposed to work together with the regular po- 
lice precincts.?? 

25 February 1933: The Police occupied “Karl-Liebknecht-Haus” in Berlin 
(seat of the German Communist Party) and claimed to have found 
“high treason material.” 30 


pEVOLUTIONARE 


` | 
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Police and SA outside the Communist headquarters in Berlin, before the massive propagan- 
da placards were removed. 


Z7 Koehl, op.cit, p. 66. 
28Roden, op.cit., p. 27. 
29Koehl, op.cit., p. 68. 


Police searching the Karl-Liebknecht-Haus in Berlin. 


I- c -—— 
20Roden, op.cit., pp. 209/210. 
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26 February 1933: Police armed with carbines and machine pistols protect a march by the 
NSBO in Berlin Lustgarten. 


27/28 February 1933: A team of SS men from Munich, led by Reinhard Hey- 
drich,3! set fire to the Reichstag in Berlin in a calculated move to 
mislead the people into believing a Communist revolution was 
about to begin, and thus justify destruction of the five million strong 
German Communist Party, and extraordinarily tough measures to be 


31 Himmler had engaged Heydrich for his Security Service (Sicherheitsdienst des RFSS, or SD) in 
June 1931 and had given him its command as an SS-Standartenführer on 29 July 1932. Three days 
before Hitler became Chancellor, Heydrich was formally relieved of his SD duties and attached to 
Himmler’s personal staff as an “SS Colonel for further assignment” (SS-Standartentührer z.b.V.) He 
then resumed command of the SD Office (Chef SD-Amt), which was up-graded to Main Office sta- 
tus (SD-Hauptamt, or SD-HA) on 20 January 1935. 


taken against those opposed to the Nazis. Góring ordered Diels as 
chief of the Gestapo to place all police authorities on the highest 
alert (=> 26 April 1933). All Communist officials were arrested on 
basis of lists that had been prepared well in advance, an indica- 
tion-if any was needed-that it was Hitler and his closest associates 
who were stage-managing this critical phase of German ü 
(Berlin Schupo had fought the fire, Polizeileutnant Lateit being the 
first officer to arrive at the scene.)?? 


The Reichstag in flames, 27 February 1933. 


a 
32, F 
Roden, op.cit, pp. 215 & 260. 
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Hitler, Géring, other leading Nazis and members of the Schupo at the scene of the Reichstag, 
fire. 


Hitler convinced von Hindenburg that a Communist up- 

is imminent and had him sign the "Ordinance for the Pro- 
tection of People and State,” suspending a series of freedoms from 
the Constitution, and introducing the death penalty for high trea- 
son.33 Justified by what may have been exaggerated “Communist 
terror” (the Law opens with reference to “protection against Com- 
munist acts that could damage the State”), this effectively created a 
state of national emergency that was not lifted until the end of the 
Third Reich. On basis of Article 2, Frick appointed Reich Police 
Commissars to maintain law and order. The Hipo could be used 
throughout Germany. In Prussia Goring stated that he would use the 
SA and SS (i.e. the Hipo) to fight Communism, rather than use the 
state police. 

February/March 1933: An Inspectorate for the (Bavarian) Uniformed State 
Police (Inspektion der (bayer.] Uniformierten Staatspolizei) was 
formed from the former State Police Office (Landespolizei Amt) of 
the Bavarian Interior Ministry.? This is the earliest reference to the 


33^Verordnung des Reichsprásidenten zum Schutz von Volk und Staat" which read, in part: "Arti- 
cles 114, 115, 117, 123, 124, and 153 of the constitution of the German Reich are suspended for 
the time being. Therefore, it will be lawful: to restrict personal liberties, freedom of speech and of 
the press, the right to associate and assemble; to violate the secrets of mail, telephone, and telegraph; 
to search homes; to confiscate and to restrict property rights — notwithstanding any legal limitations 
herertofore existing.” The Ordinance was followed on 1 March 1933 by another, concerning State 
and high treason. (Zipfel, op.cit., p. 8). 

34None of these Commissioners came from the SS. Dietrich von Jagow in Württemberg and Man- 
fred von Killinger in Saxony were SA-Gruppenführer. Robert Wagner in Baden was a Party leader. 
General Ritter von Epp was made Police Commissioner in Bavaria, where he appointed Himmler 
Commissarial Police President of Munich => 9 March 1933. 


hichte der Landespolizei 1933-1936," in “Feldgrau,” No. 5, 


J5Koch: “Beiträge zur Formationsgi 
1967. 


creation after Hitler came to power of what would become known 
as the State (or Land) Police (Landespolizei, Lapo or LP), an im- 
portant development in the history of the uniformed German polic 
From its modest beginnings in the spring of 1933, the LP was to de- 
velop into a formidable force, known unofficially as the "Police 
Army." The barracked readiness police elements (Bereitschaft 
polizeieinheiten) that had been formed during the Weimar Republi 
and existed throughout the German states when Hitler came to 
power, were to be separated from the precinct police (Revierpolizei) 
and organized, equipped and trained along military lines into the LP, 
which was more a military force (Truppenpolizei) than a regular po- 
lice force. Its unquestionably military nature was to be camouflaged 
to evade the terms of the Versailles Treaty, just as had been the case 
with the Sipo in the years following World War One. => 17 March 
1933 & Chapter 4: The Landespolizei 1933-1936 

March 1933: The Railway Protection (Bahnschutz), which had been purged 
of those considered politically unreliable after 30 January 1933, was 
subordinate to the Railway Police and had a strength of about 
50,000 men.*¢ & 13 July 1933 

March 1933: Dr. Werner Best, a Nazi member of the Hesse Chamber of 
Deputies (Landtag), was appointed Special Commissar (Son- 
derkommissar) for Police Matters in the state => 28 March 1933 

March 1933: The Police were in action against Communi ss Germany: 
officers in police cars (Polizeiautos) and special open busses (Be- 

itschaftswagen) raced from house to house, conducting searches; 


The 


N fight against the Communists continues. Here Berlin Police, clad in black leather uni- 
on 


ms, wearing special helmets and armed with carbines search the roofs of buildings. 


OMierzejewski, Alfred C.: 
al Railway,” Vol. 2. 
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Communist posters and flags were seized in Hamburg; officers 
armed with rifles searched houses, attics and roofs, using fire 
brigade ladders to reach high apartments and trucks to take those ar- 
rested to the precinct houses.?? 

March 1933: The SA Auxiliary Police of the Berlin Brandenburg SA Group 
(SA.-Hilfspolizei der Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg) was renamed 
Field Police of Group Berlin Brandenburg (Feldpolizei der Gruppe 
Berlin-Brandenburg) 

1 March 1933: Polizei-Hauptwachtmeister Stephan Kopka of Hamburg's 
39th Watch (Wache 39) was killed by Communists.?* 

3 March 1933: The police were authorized by a Prussian ministerial ordi- 
nance to disregard the restrictions imposed upon their authority by 
paragraphs 13 and 41 of the Prussian Administrative Police Law. 
This was the first step towards releasing the Prussian Political Po- 
lice from their obligation to abide by the law. =8 March 1933 

5 March 1933: Public reaction to the crisis and a degree of coercion from 
Giring’s Hipo increased the Nazi vote at the polls, but certainly not 
to Hitler's expectations: the NSDAP had only a slim majority with 
52% of seats in the Reichstag (after the fire, located at the Potsdam 


Garrison Church), thanks to the support of a smaller right-wing 
group. 


Starting on this date the Nazis began to install Reich Com- 
s in the states where they had not yet gained 
a parliamentary majority.?? 

Hipo man (Hilfspolizeibeamter) Fritz-Heinrich Geisler from 
Breslau was killed by Marxists.*? 

8 March 1933: The Horst-Wessel-Haus in Berlin, formerly the headquarters 
of the Communist Party, was made available to the Political Police 
(in particular its newly formed Section { Abteilung] for the suppres- 
sion of Bolshevism) by the Acting Minister of the Interior. 

8 March 1933: Gestapo Law with executive instructions. These provided that 
the Gestapo regional offices were to be subordinate to the local gov- 
ernment representative (Regierungspräsident, or District Chief Ad- 
ministrator) “in so far as the Minister President does not instruct oth- 
erwise," A circular from the Minister President of the same day pro- 
vided that the head of a regional office (Stapostelle) was 
tothe es of the Regierungspräsident only in so far as thi: 
conflict with existing directives and instructions (from the Gestapa). 
7214 March 1933 

8 March 1933: The Nazis formed a government in the key and hostile port of 
Hamburg and Gauleiter Wilhelm Murr became Reich Commissar in 
Württemberg, where a Nazi-Nationalist coalition would be formed. 


37Roden, op.cit., pp. 225/229. 
38 bid. 


39"Buchheim, Krausnick, et al.": “The Anatomy of the SS State,” p. 157, who adds that such was on 
the basis of Article 48 of the Weimar Constitution, which provided for a Reich Executive. 


49Roden, op.cit, p. 27. 


Gauleiter Wilhelm Murr. 


The Interior Minister took over police authority in Saxony, Wiirt- 
temberg, Baden and Schaumburg-Lippe.*! 

8 March 1933: Oberlandjüger Josef Hampf from Krappitz was killed by 
Communists while conducting a search.*? 

9 March 1933: Lieutenant-General (and SA-Obergruppenfiihrer) Franz 
Xaver Ritter von Epp led SA and SS men in a coup that overthrew 
the legal Government in Bavaria. Hitler appointed von Epp plenipo- 
tentiary (Generalstaatskommissar) of Bavaria, who formed a provi- 
sional government with Himmler as Provisional Police President 


Generalleutnant Franz Xaver Ritter von Epp, Governor of Bavaria. 
pes eee 


41 Rühle: 4 
4, Ahle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933," p. 358. 
Roden, op.cit., p. 27. 
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(Kommissarischer Polizeipräsident) of Munich (+ 16 March 1933). 
This was the first step in Himmler's amazingly successful bid to ac- 
quire absolute control of the German police by becoming chief of 
the states’ political police forces, which he finally achieved in June 
1936. Himmler appointed Heydrich to take over the existing politi- 
cal desk in the VIth Section (Abteilung VI) of the Munich Kripo.* 

9 March 1933: Reich Commissioners were also installed in Bavaria, Würt- 
temberg and Baden.“ 

10 March 1933: The Nazis took over power from the outgoing governments 
in Baden and Saxony, with SA-Obergruppenführer Manfred von 
Killinger becoming the Saxon Reich Commissar. 


Manfred von Killinger. 


12 March 1933: Elections held in Prussia gave the Nazis a narrow majority. 
Von Hindenburg reluctantly signed a law making the swastika flag 
and the colors red-white-black the official German symbols.* 

13 March 1933: A Nazi government was installed in He: 

14 March 1933: A circular from the Prussian Minister President provided that 
from the beginning of the financial year 1934 Gestapo Regional Of- 
fices (Stapostellen) ceased to be organically connected to local gov- 
ernment authorities and were to be regarded as independent organs 
of the Gestapo. The Prussian Gestapo had thus been separated from 
the rest of the State administration. => 3 April 1936 

14 March 1933: Police flags were paraded before the Prussian Interior Min- 
istry for the first time.*° 


43 Heydrich was Chief of Department IV (the Political Police) in April 1933. 
4441933. Das Jahr der Deutschen,” p. 7. 


45lbid., p. 505. The black-white-red cockade was introduced for the Reichswehr three days later, 
on 15 March (Ibid.) 


46Roden, op.cit., p. 220. 


14 March 1933: An SA man carries an uni ii 
h identifi 
the Prussian Interior Ministry in Berlin. iuda 


the head of a march past before 


SA and Stahlhelm 
terior Ministry. 


color bearers in the Schupo “flag parade" (Flaggenparade) before the In- 
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Dr. Julius Lippert. 


15 March 1933: In Prussia, Goring installed 
Dr. Julius Lippert as State Commis- 
sioner for special employment 
(Staatskommissar z.b.V.)—Lippert 
was an SA-Standartenführer z.b.V. on 
the Staff of the Berlin-Brandenburg 
SA Group. 

15 March 1933: Heydrich was in Berlin, having been transferred there from 
Munich by Himmler to establish a secret information service and 
keep an eye on his rival in Góring's camp, Daluege. Daluege had yet 
to shift his loyalty from Goring to Himmler and did not feel the need 
to co-operate with him, or his young envoy, Heydrich. Daluege 
owed his newfound rank and position to Géring, who loathed 
Himmler, and was to do his best to prevent him from taking over the 
Prussian police. In a show of defiance that would send a message to 
Himmler, Daluege refused to receive Heydrich when he came to see 
him in his office at the Ministry.* 

15 March 1933: Gendarmeriekommandant Johann Hedemann from Iprump 
in Mecklenburg was killed by thieves.** : 

16 March 1933: Adolf Wagner, State Commissar within the Bavarian Interi- 
or Ministry since 9 March, announced that “to ensure the stricter ex- 


Adolf Wagner. 


47Koehl, op.cit, p. 82. Daluege would later become 
Himmler’s devoted servant. Himmler addressed him 
as Dear Daluege (Lieber Daluege!) in correspon- 
dence as late as 21 November 1941, but was using 
his first name (Lieber Kurt!) by 9 October 1942. 


48Roden, op.cit., p. 27. 


ecution of the necessary political police actions, the Police President 
at Police HQ in Munich will with immediate effect be nominated 
political adviser to the State Ministry of the Interior and in this ca- 
pacity the entire Bavarian political police force will be subordinate 
to him.” The political police was renamed “Bavarian Political Po- 
lice." 

16 March 1933: Von Epp's sovereignty was confirmed in Bavaria, when he 
became Prime Minister. 

17 March 1933: Göring as commissarial Prussian Interior Minister removed 
the "Wecke Police Battalion for special purposes" (Polizeiabteilung 
z.b.V. Wecke) from the Schupo, and placed it under his direct com- 
mand. It was renamed “State Police Group Wecke for special pur- 
poses" (Landespolizeigruppe—or LPG—Wecke z.b.V.) and was the 
first, or at least one of the first, elements of the new Landespolizei 
(Lapo or LP). => 20/22 March 1933 

17 March 1933: Polizei-Hauptwachtmeister Karl Schelshorn and Krimi- 
nalsekretär Baptist Weber, both from Freiburg, were killed by 
housebreakers.*? 

18 March 1933: A new senate was formed in Bremen from Nazis and Na- 
tionalists. 

20/22 March 1933: Himmler, as Provisional Police President of Munich, an- 
nounced at a press conference on 20 March that a concentration camp 
had been established at Dachau, to the northwest of the Bavarian state 
capital. It had a capacity of 5,000 inmates. The first group was 


Heinrich Himmler, RFSS and Provisional 
Police President of Munich. 


ibiq, p. 27. 
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confined there on 22 March. In the short time before it was handed 
over to the SS in April 1933, its guards were provided by the Bavar- 
ian LP.50 => 26 March 1933 
21 March 1933: The first Reichstag of the Third Reich was opened, 62 years 
to the day from when Bismarck opened the first Reichstag of the 
Second Reich. Police, SA, SS, HJ, Reichswehr, Stahlhelm and other 
ions marched in Potsdam.5! 


4 


21 March 1933: Von Hindenburg, Hitler, Göring and von Papen leave the Reichsehrenmal 
on the day of the opening of the Reichstag. 


SOHYPERLINK "http;/www.shoa.de/kz dachau.html"  http:/www.shoa.de/kz. dachau.html. 26 
March 2001 & *Vólkische Beobachter," 21 March 1933. 


5TRühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933,” pp. 55/56. 


Newly appointed Chancellor Hitler in an open Mercedes protected by SS and Police on his 
way to the Kroll Opera House. 


21 March 1933: Reinhard Heydrich, who as an SS-Standartenführer had 
been given command of the Sicherheitsdienst (SD) in July 1932, 
was promoted to SS-Oberführer in charge of the Political Depart- 
ment of the Munich Police HQ (Leiter der Politischen Abteilung der 
Polizeidirektion München). +? 9 November 1933 

21 March 1933: SA-Gruppenführer Wolf Heinrich Graf von Helldorf, com- 
mander of SA-Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg, was named Police Pres- 
ident of Potsdam, one of many examples of senior members of the 
Nazi Party and senior SA officers being appointed to key positions 
within the police.52 

24 March 1933: Von Hindenburg signed a “Law on the Removal of Emer- 
gency from People and Reich." 

26 March 1933: Prussian decree establishing a number of LP Inspectorates 
(Landespolizei-Inspektionen) to “prepare and implement defensive 
measures directed against internal strife.” These “Inspectorates” 
were LP brigades in disguise, as the raising of this "Police Army" 
had to be carried on in secret as it was in breach of the Versailles 
Treaty. => 7 September 1933 

28 March 1933: Werner Best, Special Commissar (Sonderkommissar) for 
Police Matters of the State of Hesse, issued a decree establishing for 
himself a Central Police Office (Zentralpolizeistelle), which was 
formed by removing the political and information sections from the 
State Kripo HQ => June 1933 

31 March 1933: The first law for the co-ordination and assimilation of the 
German states with the Reich was passed.5? 

1 April 1933: The provisional Bavarian Interior Minister created within his 
Ministry the post of Political Police Commander Bavaria (politisch- 
er Polizeikommandeur Bayern), a post given to Himmler the fol- 


52v, Engelbrechten, op.cit, p. 269. 
?JGesetz zur Gleichschaltung der Länder mit dem Reich. 
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lowing month.5! The Bavarian Political Police were removed from 
the authority of the Munich Police HQ. Subordinate to the Com- 
mander were: a) the Bavarian Political Police, comprising Central 
HQ and the political sections of State Police Directorates (Direktio- 
nen) and Offices (Amter), together with Political Police Advisers in 
local government and borough offices, b) all formations of the aux- 
iliary political police for executive purposes, and c) existing and fu- 
ture concentration camps. The mobile Police (Bereitschaftspolizei), 
uniformed “blue” poli 


ice (blaue Polizei) and Gendarmerie would be 


made available to the Commander on demand for executive duties. 
The Commander’s office was to have its own supply section and 
transport park. The Bavarian Political Police thus became indepen- 
dent of the Munich police administration, and came under the spe- 
cial authority of the Interior Minister. *»May 1933 


6 April 1933: Police burn a Communist flag. 


7 April 1933: The second law for the co-ordination and assimilation of the 
German states with the Reich was passed, placing each state (Land) 
in the hands of a governor (Reichsstatthalter). Prussia was the ex- 
ception, where on 10 April 1933 Göring was appointed Prime Min- 
ister (Ministerpräsident), Interior Minister and deputy governor 
(Reichsstatthalter). The Law for the Restoration of the Civil Service 
was also passed on this date.55 


54Sources, post-war as well as contemporary, do not agree on the precise date of Himmler's ap- 
pointment. Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 597, as well as Höhne: op.cit, p. 82, give 1 April 1933; 
Zipfel, op.cit, p. 10 gives 2 April 1933; Volz, op.cit., p. 58 gives 3 April 1933, yet the Nazi "Who's 
Who?" (“Wer ist’s?, p. 682) gives May 1933. It is possible that the post was created on 
Ist, 2nd or 3rd April, «d until the following month. 


55-Gesetz zur Wiederherstellung des Berufsbeamtentums” (Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 
1933," p. 112). 


10/1156 April 1933: Góring was appointed Prus: 

and promoted Daluege State Commi 

Berlin. Daluege, who succeeded Erich Klausener, was to look after 

Police al within the Pr n Interior Mi 3 

15 April 1933: An “Air Police Inspectorate” (Inspizient der Luftpolizei) was 

formed within the Prussian Interior Ministry to control the Air Po- 

lice throughout Prussia.5? ++1 April 1935 

Hitler’s 44th birthday, his first during the Third Reich, was 

celebrated by two police bands being added to the usual police guard 
at the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. 


hl ak ek a 


ian Ministerial President, 


ie bands and a reinforced police guard at the Brandenburg Gate on Hitler’s 44th 


6. 
1933. Das Jahr der Deutschen,” p. 506 gave the 11th, Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 
" p. 506 gave , as Dritte Re a a 
Ds fahi der De E le: "Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jal 


"A Riege, “Kleine Polizei-Geschichte,” p. 150. 
>8Roden, op.cit, p. 231. 
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25 April 1933: Oberlandjiiger Kaspar Mai of Winnenden, Württemburg. was 
killed by a housebreaker.5? 
26 April 1933: Goring as Prussian Minister President passed “The Prussian 
Gestapo Law” forming within the Interior Ministry the Secret 
Police Office (Gestapa), as a “political battle troop (pol 
Kampftruppe)... an indispensable resource of power against the in- 
ternal enemies of the new Germany.” It was formed from Abteiling 
IA and led by Oberregierungsrat Rudolf Diels who had previously 
been in charge of the Section for the Observation of Communism in 
the Reich Interior Ministry. In February 1933, he had been instruct- 
ed to organize the political police (=> summer 1933). The Prussian 
Gestapo, whose authority at this stage was limited to Prussia, took 
over the tasks of the former Prussian Political Police. It was 
formed “to deal with political police tasks in parallel or in place of 
the normal police authorities.” It was directly subordinate to the 
Prussian Interior Minister, and ranked as an independent State po- 
lice authority. Góring was Chief of the Gestapo, but he delegated its 
actual management to Diels. All branches of the Political Police 
were thus brought under a single authority. The true Political Police, 
the core of the Gestapo, became Abteilung III in the Gestapa and the 
Abwehrpolizei became Abteilung IV to which were added 
Abteilung I (Organization and Administration) and Abteilung II 


(Legal).5! 


Rudolí Diels 
(1900-1957). 


Basic Handbook," Chapter VI "Police and Security (including the S: 
mation of the Gestapa has been given as 26 April 1933 (e.g. in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., 
‘Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933," p. 103). 


61 Höhne, op.cit, p. 182. 


f A circular decree of the same date from the P: an Interior Min- 
ister set out the Gestapo’s tasks and responsibilities and established 
a State Police Bureau in each of Pruss government districts 
which answered to the Gestapa.# This circular explained that the 
Gestapa had been formed “in the interests of uniform higher direc- 
tion of the political police" and the Gestapa replaced the State Kripo 
Office (Landeskriminalpolizeiamt, or LKPA) in dealing with all po- 
litical police matters. A Staatspolizeistelle (Gestapo regional office) 
was set up in each Regierungsbezirk (government district) under the 
Gestapa in Berlin. Political sections of the local police HQ became 
Staatspolizeistellen. => beginning of May & 30 November 1933 

_ To retain control of the Prussian political police, Göring trans- 
ferred Abteilung IA under Diels from the Berlin Police HQ and in- 
lied oe a building previously used as an art school. Its address 
was to become infamous and s; s wil : 

eene na ind synonymous with the Gestapo: 8 


Gestapo headquarters at 8 Prinz-Albrechtstrasse. 


29 April 1933: Góring announced the creation of the Reich Air Raid Protec- 
tion Union (Reichsluftschutzbund, or RLB) which, with the coming 

Nis of war, would be absorbed by the police. => 26 June 1935 
ay 1 933: Reichsstatthalter (State Governors) were named during the month 
for Saxony, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Thuringia, Hesse, Brunswick-An- 
halt, Bremen-Oldenburg, Hamburg, Lippe, Schaumburg-Lippe, 


fen Years y Police ^ in “Di 
basis pa DREAM = in “Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in 
n Tasa oo AETA 'S in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washing- 
53 
The move has also been re 
d e has a "ported as made at the beginning of April and de, 
of which, if accurate, would have pre-dated the decree of 26 biblica nj 
IManvell & Fraenkel: “Hermann Goring,” p. 99. 
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Police undergo air raid protection training. 


Mecklenburg and Liibeck and were sworn in by President von Hin- 
denburg on the 26th. . 

May 1933: Himmler became Political Police Commander within the Bavar- 
ian Interior Ministry (Politischer Polizeikommandeur Bayerns). 
He appointed 29-year-old SS-Oberführer Heydrich as Chief of the 
Political Department of the Munich Kripo (Leiter des politisches 
Referats bei der Münchener Kriminalpolizei). 

1 May 1933: Circular decree concerning the Municipal Police.67 . 

1 May 1933: For the first time since the end of World War One, the police 
were able to report that there had been no rioting or other distur- 
bances on Germany's traditional “labor day" (Tag der Arbeit).°* 


1 May 1933: Schutzpolizei and 
SS hold back crowds in Berlin's 
Lustgarten as Hitler and von 
Hindenburg drive past during 
the May Day celebrations. 


1 May 1933: An SA mascot marches between two Berlin Schupos. 


2 May 1933: Polizeigruppe Wecke z.b.V. was transferred to the former cadet 
barracks in Berlin-Lichterfelde to undergo militarization. e 17 July 
1933 

4 May 1933: First decree concerning the Hitler salute (Hitlergruss) by the po- 
lice. e> 20 July, 8 & 24 August 1933 

6 May 1933: The Interior Minister of Saxony, Dr. Karl Fritsch, set about 
purging the Saxon Police of what he saw as unreliable members who 
had been appointed by the left-wing administrations of the Weimar 
Republic. 225 July 1933 

11 May 1933: Minister President Göring appointed Daluege, founder of the 
Berlin SA and later Leader of SS Group East (Gruppenführer Ost 
der SS), as Leader of the Police Department in the Prussian Interior 
Ministry and Commander-in-Chief of the Police in Pru: 


r isst," X. Ausgabe, p. 682. 
667 
v. ipfel, op.cit, p. 10. Heydrich's position at that time has also been described as “Leader of the 

avarian political police in the Interior Ministry" (Leiter d. bayer. pol. Pol im Ministerium des Innern) 
under political Police Commander Reichsführer-SS Himmler (“Deutsche Führerlexikon 1934/1935," 
D. 191 & "Wer ist’s?,” X Ausgabe, p. 672). 
67, 

Daluege: speech given on 12 June 1934 to the Verwaltungsakademie in der Universitit Berlin, re- 
ported in *Die Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 13, Berlin, 1 July 1934, pp. 481/485. 
PÜRoden, op.cit, pp. 232/237. 
69, 

Min. 


l. S. 547, quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 5, | November 1933, p. 193. 


704 
"Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 9, 1 May 1934, pp. 322/324 & Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das 
Zweite Jahr 1934,” pp. 228/229. 
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ing the month Daluege worked out plans for the federalization of the 
political police.”! => 19 September 1933 

15 May 1933: A dispatch from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs to the Reich 
Interior Ministry relayed the complaint from the foreign powers that 
the creation of the Hipo (and arming of the SA and SS) was in 
breach of the Versailles Treaty-this led to the disbandment of the 
Hipo on => 15 August 1933. 

20 May 1933: The Police announced seizure of over one thousand tons of 
Marxist books and periodicals.7? 

Mid-1933: All barracked police elements throughout Germany, such as the 
21 Guard Alarm Squads (Wachbereitschaften) in Hamburg, were re- 
organized along military lines to form the LP, that between 1935 and 
1936 would be transferred to become a part of the army. Creation of 
the LP was an important step towards unification and centralization 
of the German police. 

Summer 1933: Daluege, Gestapo Chief Diels (+> 20 April 1934) and Reich 
Interior Minister Frick were already working towards the federal- 
ization ( Verreichlichung) of the political police.’ 

Summer 1933: A group of US police chiefs traveled to Germany and con- 
ducted a study of their German counterparts. According to a German 
source, they returned home greatly impressed with what they had 
seen, as is clearly shown in a letter of thanks and appreciation one 
of their number subsequently wrote to their hosts: “I was very much 
impressed with the thorough way in which the German police are 
trained... You no doubt realize that the few days spent in your city 
were not sufficient to cover every phase of police work, but I do 
want to say however that from what we saw of your department we 
were deeply impressed by the discipline and the splendid manner in 
which your organization functioned. We were deeply impressed by 
the manner in which you select, train and promote your officers." It 

is assumed that they had been guests at a police academy in Berlin. 
Although the Germans likely went to some pains to make a good 
impression, perhaps presenting an exaggeratedly positive picture, it 
is of interest that such was only after a few months from the birth of 
the Third Reich for, according to Himmler and others, the German 
police was in a deplorable condition when Hitler came to power at 
the end of January.” 

Summer 1933: Góring formed the SA Field Police (SA-Feldpolizei) from 
members of the SA and SS. This could only operate in Berlin-Bran- 
denburg and on 7 October 1933 was to be replaced by and formed 


71 Höhne, op.cit, p. 193. 
7?Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933," p. 361. 
73zipfer, op.cit, p. 11. 


7^*Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 8, 15 December 1933, pp. 305/307, which refers to an arti- 
cle entitled "What American Cities can learn from German Cities," in the November/December 
1933 issue of the US "Public Management: A monthly Journal devoted to the Conduct of Local Gov- 
emment.” It is of note that about the same time as this article was written the head of the FBI, Edgar 
J. Hoover, described the German police as the most efficient in the world in the detection of crime 
(Fitzgibbon: "Denazification," pp. 182/183, who says that Hoover made the remark “in the early 
years of the Nazi regime") 


the cadre of the Feldjägerkorps (FJK), whose jurisdiction extended 
to the whole of Prussia. Especially at night, strong FJK patrols pro- 
vided significant assistance and relief to the regular police, by com- 
bating breaches of public order and safety committed by members 
of the Nazi Party or its formations.’5 

June 1933: The Central Police Office of Hesse was renamed Hesse State Po- 
lice Office Darmstadt. => 10 July 1933 


E erlin Schupos hold back crowds as Dr. Robert Ley returns to the capital after 
attending an international labor conference in Geneva. 


16 June 1933: The political police in the urban area of Bremen were reorga- 
nized by order of its Chief of Police. => January 1934 

July 1933: Erich Liebermann von Sonnenberg was given command of the 
Berlin Kripo, as he was considered better suited than his predeces- 
sor to build mutual trust and co-operation between the force and the 
para-military formations that had provided the Hipo (SA, SS and 
Stahlhelm).7° 

| July 1933: The Frontier Customs Service (Grenzzolldienst) was ordered to 
be reinforced on all of the borders of the Reich by men from the SS. 
This led to 2,400 SS members being appointed as auxiliary frontier 
personnel (Hilfsgrenzangestellte or Higa). All customs officials who 
were members of the SS were transferred to these elements. => 
February 1935, 25 July 1935, December 1935, 10 January 1936, 
January 1937, | April 1938 & December 1938. 


Riege, op.cit, p. 42. 


76, ette 

seller from the Leiter of Abteilung II to Min.Dir. Schellen, Berlin, 18 July 1933, Tgb. Nr. SD 3104 

Nacht, quoted by Liang, op.cit p. 167, who adds that von Sonnenberg was forced to resign three 
ears later. 

^*Das Schwarze Korps,” No. 25, 21 August 1935, p. 2, cited by Mollo: "Uniforms of the SS," Vol. 


3, p. 10, & Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 267. Higa elements only existed in SS-Oberschnitte South, 
South-west, Rhine, South-east, Elbe and Main. 
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5 July 1933: A Gestapo Office was formed in Saxony by a State Ministerial 

~~ Order. It was a central authority under the Interior Minister, and was 

authorized to communicate directly with the State and Reich au- 
thorities. => 9 August 1933 , 

10 July 1933: Dr. Werner Best in Hesse, whose title had changed from Spe- 
cial Commissar (Sonderkommissar) for Police Matters to State 
Commissioner for Police Matters (Staatskommissar), became State 
Police President, and took charge of the Police Department 
(Abteilung) in the Hesse Interior Ministry. Himmler told Best that 
the police had to be removed from the control of the local NSDAP 
leaders with care and patience and asked whether he would be pre- 
pared to help him create a Reich police force. Best accepted the 
offer.78 => 23 October 1933 H 

13 July 1933: Hitler appointed Karl Heiges, founder of the Railway Protec- 
tion (Bahnschutz), National Leader of the National Railway Protec- 
tion (Force) (Reichsführer des Reichsbahnschutzes). 


Reichsbahndirektor Karl Heiges, Leader of the Reichsbahnschutz. 


14 July 1933: A “Law against the Re-establishment of Parties” was passed, 
declaring that the only political party permitted in Germany was the 
NSDAP.” . 

17 July 1933: Góring removed Polizeigruppe Wecke z.b.V. from the Berlin 
police, and placed it under his personal command as acting Prussian 
Interior Minister «> 13 September 1933 5 » 

20 July 1933: Decree over the introduction of the “Hitler salute. 80 . 

25 July 1933: Upon orders of the Gestapo, the Police carried out searches of 
automobiles, railroad trains and other means of transport, looking 
for weapons and forbidden publications.*! 


78Höhne, op.cit., p. 83. 
79Gesetz gegen die Neubildung von Parteien. 


80rErlass über die Einführung des Hitlergrusses, 
Polizeibeamte," No. 5, 1 November 1933, p. 193. 


81 Roden, op.cit., p. 239. 


^ Min.-Bl. S. 859, quoted in “Der Deutsche 


2 August 1933: Góring in Prussia and Frick in the other states abolished the 
Hipo with effect from 15 August 1933 in an attempt to reduce SA 
influence, especially within the police." The SA countered by rais- 
ing armed and motorized special duty elements and headquarters 
guards, 

8 August 1933: Circular decree of the Interior Ministry containing rules as to 
saluting within the Police. => 17 September 1934 

9 August 1933: Details concerning the organization of the Political Police in 
Saxony were attached to a law on Changes in the Police System (the 
Saxon Gestapo Office had been formed on 5 July 1933). => January 
1934 

10 August 1933: Circular decree concerning the Municipal Police (Gemein- 
depolizei).55 

13 August 1933: Gendarmerie-Hauptwachtmeister Artur Lóffler from 
Neustadt/Haardt was killed by a poacher.*6 

15 August 1933: By a decree dated 2 August 1933, Góring as Prussian com- 

sarial Interior Minister disbanded the Hipo—many of its mem- 
bers were reorganized into the Field Police (Feldpolizei, or Fepo).? 

18 August 1933: Police order forbidding the singing and playing of the Ger- 
man national anthem (Deutschlandlied) and the Horst Wessel March 
(Horst-Wessel-Lied) in all guest houses and places of entertain- 
ment.5* 

22 August 1933: The Baden State Criminal Law, together with its instruction 
of 26 August, laid down the basic structure of the Political Police in 
the state. A "Gestapo Office" was formed the same day by the Inte- 
rior Minister, which was attached to the State Police headquarters 
but came under the direct supervision of the Interior Minister, to 
whom the Office Chief had direct access. The Gestapo Office was 
quite separate from the rest of the Baden administration for materi- 
al and personnel matters. +> November 1933 

28 August 1933: Order of the Interior Minister forming Political Police main 
and branch offices (Aussenhaupt- und Aussenstellen) in Wiirttem- 
berg.5? 

30 August 1933: A Political Department (Abteilung) was formed in the 
Mecklenburg State Kripo Office Schwerin. This led to the closure of 
the Intelligence Center in the Interior Ministry on 13 September 


à Runderlass des Ministers des Innern vom 2. August 1933 (MbliV. I, S. 932a), quoted by Schatton, 
Polizeihauptmann: “Die Hilfspolizei,” in Roden, op.cit., p. 240. 
83Koehl, op.cit., p. 86. 
84g, 
Runderlass des Ministeriums des Innern vom Grussbestimmungen für die Polizei vom 8. August 


1933 — I C 155 Nr. 73/33 (MDIiV, S. 947), quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 1, 1 Sep- 
tember 1933, p. 29, 


- Daluege: speech given on 12 June 1934 to the Verwaltungsakademie in der Universität Berlin, re- 
ported in “Die Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 1 3, Berlin, 1 July 1934, pp. 481/485. 


[78 
Roden, op.cit, p. 37. 


„ Runderlass des Ministers des Innern vom 2. August 1933 (MbliV. I, S. 932a)(Volz, op.cit., p. 99). 


B8p, Ges .s. $917. 
Pr.Ges.-Sammlung S. 317 vom 29. August 1933, quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 
2, 15 September 1933, p. 71. 


89, 
“Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 October 1933, p. 147. 
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1933. The Political Police was thus removed from the authority of 
the State Kripo Office, and became an independent central authori- 
ty directly subordinate to the Internal Affairs Abteilung of the State 
Ministry.°° : = a 
31 August 1933: With effect from this date, Reich Interior Minister Frick di 
banded all of the numerous former police associations, and estab- 


lished a single Confederation of German Policemen, Inc. (Kame- 
radschaftsbund Deutscher Polizeibeamten) for all German police- 
men.?! 


SS-Sturmhauptführer Willy Luckner, Bundesführer of the Kameradschaftsbund Deutscher 
Polizeibeamten E.V., Berlin. Luckner was a member of SS-Standarte 27. 


1 September 1933: The Police Institute (Polizeiinstitut), which had been 
opened in Berlin-Charlottenburg in September 1927, was reorga- 
nized with new syllabuses introduced for members of the Kripo. Po- 
litical Police (Politische Polizei), and Administrative Police (Ver- 
waltungspolizei)—it did not cater to Schupo matters.?? 


9ÜThe date is given incorrectly as 30 August 1932 by Buchheim, in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 150. 
9 Frick, Reichsminister Dr., in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 1, 1 September 1933, p. 1. 


92RdErl. d. Mdl. v. 22.8.1933-Il F 96 Nr. 6/33, quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 2, 15 
September 1933, p. 63-see also Ibid, No. 1, 1 January 1934, p. 30, and “Das Polizeiinstitut zu. 
Berlin-Charlottenburg,” Ibid., No. 17, 1 September 1934, p. 658. 
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1 September 1933: The first issue of “The German Police Official” (“Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte") appeared. This was the house organ of the 
newly founded Confederation of German Policemen, Inc. (Kame- 
radschaftsbund Deutscher Polizeibeamten e.V.), whose headquarters 
were at Lützowstrasse 73, Berlin W35.% Simple lessons in English 
began with this first issue.” Police officers had begun to receive in- 
struction in foreign languages in 1933 at the Professional Police 
School and in special courses at the Berlin Police Headquarters. 
This was deemed essential to cope with the arrival of international 
criminals, and was also to prove helpful in providing interpreters for 
the Berlin Olympics in 1936. => Spring 1936 & 1/16 August 1936 

7 September 1933: Separation of the Precinct Police (Revierpolizei) from the 
LP was ordered (but was still incomplete by March 1934). => 13 
September 1933 

13 September 1933: Góring presented LPG Wecke z.b.V. with its color at the 
Lichterfelde cadet school. => 19 September 1933 

19 September 1933: The Berlin Privy Council (Staatsrat) was opened and 
flags granted to the citys Schupo were consecrated by Minister 
President Góring, who said in his speech “Man can fall, but the flag 
never.”°> Daluege became a Privy Councillor (Staatsrat), Lieutenant 
General and commander-in-chief of the barracked LP (Befehlshaber 
der kasernierten Landespolizei) (+> 15 November 1933) He was 
thus in charge of the entire Prussian Police, except for the Gestapo. 


E "NW EY 


Róhm, Crown Prince Wilhelm and Reichsminister Seldte, Bundesführer of the Stahlhelm, at- 
tend the Stahlhelm Leaders Day in Hannover on 23/24 September 1933. 
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"poris that Daluege founded the Confederation in 1935 are incorrect, Its Statutes were published 
in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 1, 1 September 1933, pp. 17/18, and a Protocol for the meet- 
ing to establish it were published in the subsequent issue, No. 2, 15 September 1933, p. 64. 
24"Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 1, 1 September 1933, p. 39. The regular feature was called 
Language Corner" and at first was attributed to Dr. Müller-Beckedorfí. The first article was a get 
eral introduction, but starting with the 15 September 1933 issue all lessons were for English. It ap- 
pears that the author (who became anonymous) did not benefit from the advice of a mother tongue 
speaker as is suggested in the lesson in the 15 April 1934 issue. Here, after giving directions to an. 


English tourist in Berlin, the policeman bid him farewell with the polite remark: “I wish a good time 
in Berlin, Sir.” 


Roden, op.cit, p. 32. 
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Göring, as Supreme SA Leader in Prussia (Oberster SA- 


Führer in Preussen) ordered the establishment of the Field Rifle 


Corps (Feldjigerkorps, or FJK). This Prussia-wide force was 
formed on the basis of the SA Field Police (SA-Feldpolizei). It was 
organized into groups of between 65 and 100 men identified by po- 
lice designations (Bereitschaften, or squads or Hundertsi haften, or 
Hundreds). It had authority over members of the SS. Róhm in- 
structed that members of the SA could only be arrested by the FJK, 
accompanied by members of the regular police. => 30 June 1934 


An element of the Prussian Feldjágerkorps on parade, October 1933. 


4 October 1933: Kriminalkommissar Wilhelm Rumpf of Karlsruhe was 
killed by thieves.” 

6 October 1933: The Burgomaster of Hamburg ordered the creation of a Po- 
litical Police Force, removing such matters from the jurisdiction of 
the State Police. Later in the month Himmler took over its control.’ 

15 October 1933: An article in the police journal defined the SA as the “main 
bearer of political power.” 


%Koehl, op.cit, pp. 79 & 105 gives the FJK as formed on 7 October 1933. 


97Roden, op.c 
98 Buchheim, in Krausnick, et al, op.cit., p. 149 gives the appointment as made in the autumn of 
1933, probably in November, yet according to Volz, op.cit., p. 59, this was between 24 November 
1933 and 27 January 1934. Accepting both Volz and "Wer ist's?” would narrow the date of the ap- 
pointment down to between 24 and 30 November 1933. Yet the appointment is given as October 
1933 in “Das Deutsche Führerlexikon 1934/1935," p. 196, whic 'h has been taken here. 


994Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, pp. 128/129. 


p. 27. 


23 October 1933: The Hesse State Ministry ordered that the State Police Of- 
fice be placed under the Police Department, so forming a central or- 
pan ation that was independent of the rest of the State administra- 
10n. 

27 October 1933: The German press announced that Himmler had become 
Commander of the Political Police in Lübeck and Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin in north German. 1% E 


The original caption to this photograph 

shows Himmler as RFSS and Commander 
of the Hamburg, Mecklenburg and Lübeck 
Political Police. 


tra ud 
i 


28 October 1933: A police rally i 


Cognos heu. Hamburg, It is of interest that the SS banner should have 


ent position at such an early date. 


100 
Wigi " ^ 
lighton: “Heydrich. Hitler's Most Evil Henchman,” p. 61, which suggests that Höhne (op.cit., 


P 90) was some days late in giving the appointments in November 1933. No confirmation 
i lays late in giving the appoint T 
i E ae Ipp nts as made in Novem 33. No confirmatior 
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1 November 1933: By the beginning of November 1933 there were some 
40,000 men in the Schupo.!?! 

1 November 1933: NCOs and other ranks of the LP were given new rank 
titles that were equivalent to those of the Reichsheer. 

4 November 1933: A Gestapo Office was formed by the Interior Minister of 
Oldenburg. => January 1934 

9 November 1933: Heydrich was promoted to SS-Brigadeführer as Chief of 
the SD Office (SD-Amt). => 30 June 1934 


Rudolf Diels in conversation with Himmler after his promotion to SS-Standartenführer on 9 
November 1933. Note the as yet unexplained backing color to Himmler's collar patches. 


12 November 1933: Support for Hitler was tested at the polls, in an election 
that had been called on 14 October. 40,632,628 (95.1%) voted for 
him as Führer and Chancellor, leaving an opposition of just over two 
million, and his majority in the Reichstag had grown from 43.9% on 
5 March to 92.2%. Following this election Frick decided to abolish 
what remained of the sovereign rights of the German states. 

15 November 1933: The first six Prussian LP Inspectorates were formed and 
with effect from this date three Inspectorates outside Prussia - Cen- 
ter (Mitte), North (Nord) and Southwest (Südest) - became Reich 
Liaison Headquarters. => 1 February 1934 

17 November 1933: The Interior Minister ordered the recruitment of Crimi- 
nal Inspector candidates (Kriminalkomm ar-Anwiirten).!0? 


io. 5, 1 November 1933, p. 173. 


Der Deutsche Polizeibeamt 
102Runderlass des Ministeriums des Innern betr. Einstellung von Kriminalkommissar-Antwartern 
vom 17. November 1933 - II B 1 1236/33, quoted in “Der Deutsc ‘he Polizeibeamte,” No. 8, 15 De- 

202 cember 1933, p. 304. 


30 November 1933: The Prussian Gestapo Law, by which it was made an in- 
dependent branch of the internal administration. Authority over 
the Prussian Gestapo was transferred from the Prussian Interior 
Minister to Góring as Minister President. Góring took over the 
Gestapo Office (Gestapa) and appointed Himmler as “Inspector of 
the Gestapo.” The Gestapa was reorganized and Himmler super- 
vised Gestapo Regional Offices (Stapostellen). The Law provided 
that the Head of each Gestapostelle might conform to the wishes of 
the Provincial Chief Administrators (Oberpräsidenten) and District 
Chief Administrators (Regierungspräsidenten), but only where such 
did not conflict with existing directives and instructions from the 
Gestapo. 1% In theory Himmler as Deputy had to act upon the Min- 
ister President’s instructions, but in fact Himmler supervised the 
en leaving Heydrich to be its practical master. +> 10 February 


g as Prussian 
Minister President. 


1 Deci 


mber 1933: The Law concerning the Protection of the Unity of the 
German State and Party was passed, making the NSDAP the custo- 
ED dian of public Jaw, ith its own disciplinary jurisdiction.!05 

2? December 1933: Ordinance concerning the wording of the oath to be taken 


by public officials (to include the police), and soldiers of the armed 
forces, 106 


103, 

Gesetz über die Geheime Staatspoli 
Ges Geheime Staatspolizei (“Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” y 
p.23, Rae ane Stasspalzei t beamte," No. 1, 1 January 1934, 
>: 23, Rühle: "Das el as erste Jahr 1933," p. 367, & "Germany Basi x 
ter VI “Police and Security (including the 58)," April 1944, p. 129. ee 


104, 
Töhne, op.cit, pp. 182 & 192. 
105¢ 


zesetz zur Sicherung der Einheit von Partei und Staat. Volz, op.cit, pp. 24 & 59. 


106, 
Ver g über die Verei 
rordnung über die Vereidigung der Beamten und der Soldaten der Wehrmacht vom 2. Dezem- 


ber 1933, RGI S. 1017, 
1351 993. RGBI. 15. 1017, quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 2, 15 January 1934, p. 
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The trial of the hapless van der Lubbe lasted from September to December 1933. Above: 
under interrogation; below: Polizeileutnant Lateit, the first officer to arive at the scene of the 


12 December 1933: Himmler became Commander of the Political Police in 
Württemberg.!? => 18 December 1933 & 27 January 1934 

15 December 1933: An article appeared in the police journal entitled “SA, 
SS, Polizei!,” referring to these organizations as the organs carrying 
the new Germany forward (staatstragenden Organe). It is indicative 
of the political influence on the journal that the two Party organiza- 
tions, the SS being a small part of the SA at that time, were not only 
considered alongside the Police, but listed before it.!9* 

15 December 1933: Law concerning Fire Fighting Affairs, which entered 
into effect on 1 January 1934.! Before Hitler came to power, fire 
fighting in Germany had been organized by profes: onal fire 


107 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, pp. 148/151. 
108-Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 8, 15 December 1933, p. 11. 


109Gesetz über das Feuerlóschwesen vom 15. Dezember 1933, GS. S. 484, 502, quoted in "Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 5, 1 March 1934, p. 187. 


brigades in the larger cities, and voluntary brigades in the smaller 
towns and villages. Fire fighting was brought under the police for 
the first time early in the Third Reich when the brigades were sub- 
ordinated to the Local Police Authorities (Ortspolizeibehörden). => 
1 January 1934 

20 December 1933: Himmler took over control of the political police in An- 
halt.!!0 => 21 December 1933 & 29 March 1934 

21 December 1933: Himmler took over control of the political police in 
Thuringia!!! => 28 December 1933 

21 December 1933: Law concerning the federalization of the Lippe police 
force.!!? 

27 December 19. 
polizei).!!* 

28 December 1933: Himmler became head of the Gestapo Office in 
Thuringia, having the Police President of Weimar as his personal 
representative in charge of the Office.!!4 


1934 


The Gendarmerie was taken into Reich service.!!* 

Hitler ordered that the SD of the RFSS was to be the only information or 
security service of the Nazi Party. Its task was defined as “constant observa- 
tion of all open and secret enemies of Nazism in closest co-operation with the 
Gestapo.” It was to exercise no executive function within Germany, restrict- 
ing itself to collecting intelligence, which it supplied to the Gestapo.!!6 
January 1934: Himmler took over control of the political police in Bremen, 

Oldenburg, Saxony and Brunswick.! He now had control of the 
political police forces of all the German states, except for the largest 
and smallest: Prussia and Schaumburg-Lippe. => 2 June 1934 


Law concerning the Municipal Police (Gemeinde- 


TIÜBuchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, pp. 148/151. 


11l Ibid., p. 150, stating the appointment was retroactively ordered by the Interior Minister on 30. 
December 1933. “Wer ist’s?,” on the other hand, gives this appointment as effective November 
1933 

1124Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 23, December/November 1934, p. 884 which referred to 
this as a step in the federalization of the entire uniformed police force. 

113Daluege: speech given on 12 June 1934 to the Verwaltungsakademie in der Universität Berlin, 
reported in “Die Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 13, Berlin, 1 July 1934, pp. 481/485. 

114This, as his appointment as Commander of the Political Police from 21 December 1933, was 
retroactive, as it was proclaimed by the Interior Minister on 30 December 1933. 


LE 
a Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 


1l6lbid, p. 142. 


117 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, pp. 148/151 gives January 1934 for all, except for Bre- 
men, where 23 December 1933 is stated. However, the contemporary source “Das Deutsche 
Führerlexikon 1934/1935" (p. 196) gives Himmler's appointment in Bremen as January 1934, which 
pas been taken here. In Krausnick, et al., op.cit, the appointment in Brunswick is shown as having 
been made at the end of January; although the precise date is not known, it must have been on or 
before the 27th of that month (Volz, op.cit., p. 59). Volz, op.cit, gives the range of between 24 No- 
vember 1933 and 27 January 1934 for the appointment in Oldenburg, "Wer ist's" remaining silent 
On the issue. Buchheim, in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 150 gives January 1934 for the appointment 
in Saxony, with Volz, op.cit., giving it in the range between 24 November 1933 and 27 January 
1934, and January 1934 given in "Wer ist's." Himmler became Commander of the Political Police 
in Prussia in January 1934 according to “Das Deutsche Führerlexikon 1934/1935," p. 196. 
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January 1934: The LP battalions were barracked. 

1 January 1934: A Thuringian Gestapo Office Weimar was formed with ef- 
fect from this date. At first connected to the Police Presidency in 
Weimar and led by the Police President, it was independent of the 
State general administration. 

1 January 1934: The Fire Fighting Services Law of 15 December 1933 en- 
tered into effect.!!* The professional and volunteer fire brigades in 
Prussia were incorporated into a new branch of the German Police, 
the “Fire Fighting Police” (before the Third Reich fire-fighting was 
not considered a police function). Fire fighting service was deemed 
honor service for the protection of the population’s endangered life 
and property. 

10 January 1934: The half-witted Dutchman, Marinus van der Lubbe, was 
executed by guillotine for allegedly having set fire to the Reichstag 
on 27 February 1933. The sentence had been handed down by the 
Reich Court in Leipzig on 23 December 1933. 

12 January 1934: LP-Gruppe Wecke z.b.V. was renamed LP-Gruppe "Gen- 
eral Goring.” 

12 January 1934: Polizei-Hauptwachtmeister Erich Scharlow of Pyritz in 
Pommerania was killed by a thief while out on patrol.!!? 

17 January 1934: Góring as Prussian Interior Minister appointed 16 “Train- 
ing Commanders" (a camouflage designation) for the Prussian LP. 
=> | February 1934 

25 January 1934: Circular decree of the Interior Ministry concerning ap- 
pointments in the Prussian Rural Police (Gendarmerie, previously 
Landjiigerei).!2° 

26 January 1934: Circular decree concerning the Municipal Police (Gemein- 
depolizei).'?! 

27 January 1934: A State Political Police Office was created in Württemberg. 
It was quite separate from the rest of the administration and an- 
swered directly to the Interior Minister. 

30 January 1934: The first anniversary of Hitler's appointment as Chancel- 
lor was the occasion taken to strengthen the Nazis’ hold on the coun- 
try, centralize power and bind key segments of the population of the 
Third Reich. The "Law over the Reconstruction of the Reich" en- 
tered into effect, which Frick as Interior Minister had proposed to 
Hitler, Hitler had agreed and convinced President von Hindenburg 
to sign.!22 This Law transferred the authority previously vested in 
the states to the Reich and subordinated their administrations—to 
include the police—to that of the Reich. The Law was the first step 


118Gesetz über das Feuerlóschwesen vom 15. Dezember 1933 — GS. S. 484, 502, quoted in “Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 5, 1 March 1934, p. 187. 


TIRoden, op.cit, p. 27. 

120Runderlass des Ministerium des Innern vom 25. Januar 1934 — II B Il 85d Nr. 1/34 ("Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 2, 15 January 1934, p. 146). 

121 Daluege: speech given on 12 June 1934 to the Verwaltungsakademie in der Universität Berlin, 
reported in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 13, Berlin, 1 July 1934, pp. 481/485. 

122 Gesetz über den Neuaufbau des Reiches. The text was published in the Police journal “Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte” on p. 127 of issue 4 (15 February 1934) and issue 5 (1 March 1934). See 


towards federalization of Germany's police forces but in fact little 
changed, because a further ordinance of 2 February authorized the 
states to act on the Reich's behalf in all cases where the Reich de- 
cided not to exercise its overall authority.' Berlin thus had the 
choice between allowing the states to manage their own police af- 
fairs, or becoming involved as the case may have been. It was a de- 
vice that allowed the Reich to take over such police functions as 
they saw fit, and was to contribute to the complex structure of the 
police that was to characterize the Third Reich to its end. The post 
of Chief of the German Police in the Reich Interior Ministry was 
created.!?! «2 February 1934 

30 January 1934: The police pledged their loyalty to the Third Reich in a new 
oath. Hitler was Führer but the ailing von Hindenburg was still Pres- 
ident, and the police gave their oath to neither man nor position, but 
rather to the German People and Fatherland. The text had been laid 
down by an order of 2 December 1933,25 and the oath was also 
taken at the conclusion of courses at various police schools around 
the country that had been timed to end on that date. At Frankenstein 
in Silesia, for example, the course that had begun the previous Oc- 
tober came to its conclusion, where the candidates (Polizeianwiirter) 
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Hitler inspects a group of cadets from the Hildesheim Police School at Tempelhof airport. 


ERO e ird 


also "Ten Years Security Police and SD," in “Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in 


translation as Document 1680-PS in "Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washing- 
fon, 1946, pp. 191-198. 


123 
124 st Ordinance for the Reconstruction of the Reich. 
24K och: 
Feldgrau, 


$ Organisationsgeschichte der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939, Teil II: 1933-1939," in 
. 88. 


125y, ^ 
ber Verordnung über die Vereidigung der Beamten und der Soldaten der Wehrmacht vom 2. Dezem- 
er 1933 (RGL I. S 1017). 207 
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took the oath, followed by a speech from the school principal, three 
“Sieg Heils" to President von Hindenburg, the Führer and Göring as 
Prussian Prime Minister, and the playing of the "Deutschlandlied" 
and “Horst Wessel Lied.”!26 Reports have been found of similar cer- 
emonies held at the Landespolizei School at Sensburg in East Prus- 
sia, at the conclusion of the 23rd police candidates’ course at the po- 
lice school at Hildesheim, and at the Police School in Kirel-Gaar- 
den. Details of the ceremony and the text of the oath itself are con- 
firmed in a report from the Police School in Bonn, where it was 
taken by the School’s commanding officer, Colonel (Polizeioberst) 
Jacobi. Candidates from the passing-out company (Hun- 
dertschaft) stepped forward in pairs. ding to the right and the left 
of the flag. Grasping the bunting in their left hands, they raised their 
right hands and swore: 

“Ich schwöre: Ich werde Volk und 

Vaterland Treue halten, 

Verfassung und Gesetze 

beachten und meine Amtspflichten 

gewissenhaft erfüllen, so wahr mir 

Gott helfe!" 

Less than seven months later this oath would be replaced by another to 

Hitler in person. => 25 August 1934. 

30 January 1934: Göring renamed the Prussian Rural Constabulary from 
“Landjiigerei” to "Gendarmerie," thus restoring its "glorious" title 
that it had carried during World War One.!?8 

30 January 1934: Decree concerning the Municipal Police (Gemeinde- 
polizei). 

1 February 1934: Generalleutnant der LP Erich Lüdtke became responsible 
for the training of all police elements in the War Ministry (Leiter der 
Ausbildung der Polizeieinheiten im Reichswehrministerium). => 8 
February 1934 

2 February 1934: An ordinance subsequent to that of 30 January 1934 pro- 
vided that although authority over the police of the German states 
had been transferred to the Reich, in practice—and unless it chose 
otherwise - the Reich would leave the states to manage their own po- 
lice affairs on its behalf. Central government was thus free to absorb 
those police powers it chose, and although on the surface at least it 
appeared that the states were managing their own police affairs, in 
fact ultimate control had passed to Berlin. 

6 February 1934: Regulations concerning the introduction of military-style 


“I swear: I shall be faithful to 
the People and Fatherland, ob- 
serve the constitution and laws 
and scrupulously fulfill my duty, 
so help me God!” 


126-Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 February 1934, p. 133 

127 \bid., No. 5, 1 March 1934, p. 170. 

128 The renaming had been decreed on 25 January 1934 (Runderlass vom 25. Januar 1934, HC 1 111 
Nr. 81). The term Landjägerei had been adopted by the Marxist government on 20 June 1920, to dis- 
tance the force from the military and appease the Allies. Daluege: "Die Preussische Gendarmerie," 
in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 4, 15 February 1934, p. 122 & Anon.: “Die Landjágerei 
wieder Gendarmerie," in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 4, 15 February 1934, pp. 1. 30/132. 


ional and volunteer fire 


uniforms and rank titles in the profe: 
brigades.!29 => 27 May 1936 

8 February 1934: The Reich Defense Minister issued an Order for the Em- 
ployment of the LP in the event of War , on the basis of which each 
of the German states with an LP force issued its own instructions. => 
19 February 1934 

9 February 1934: Police officials were transferred to the air telecommuni 
tions service (Flugfernmeldedienst).!?? e> 7 May 1934 

19 February 1934: Frick issued a decree to all State Governors (Reichs- 
statthalter) that he had direct command authority over all state po- 
lice (i.e. LP) forces in the German Reich. > Spring 1934 and 8 
March 1934 © 

27 February 1934: Law concerning the observance of holidays (Gesetz über 
die Feiertage).!?! 

Spring 1934: The State Police Bureaux in Prussia were separated from their 
organizational connection with the District Government or the po- 
lice administration of the state, and appointed as independent au- 
thorities of the Gestapo by a circular decree of Göring, as Minister 
President and Chief of the Gestapo.'? To block Frick's decree of 19 
February 1934, Göring issued this decree that he was in charge of 
the Prussian police, making the head of the police section in the 
Prussian Interior Ministry directly responsible to him for all police 


March 1934: “Training Commands” (a camouflage designation) were 
formed in the other states outside Prussia (where such “Commands” 
had already been raised earlier in the year) 

7 March 1934: Polizei-Hauptwachtmeister Bartsch from Berlin was killed 
while trying to arrest a criminal.!5* 

8 March 1934: Frick informed the State Interior Ministers that he did not in- 
tend to exercise his direct powers over the LP. => 9 March 1934 

8 March 1934: Frontier commissariats and posts were ranked as outstations 
of the competent State Police offices (Stapoleitstellen).!35 => 31 De- 
cember 1935 

9 March 1934: Goring, as Prussian Interior Minister and recently promoted 
LP General (General der Landespolizei),!?6 assumed supreme com- 


„Anordnung vom 6. Februar 1934 - II D 2059 “Unitormierung der Berufs- und freiwilligen Feuer- 
\wehrmanner” & Anordnung vom 6, Februar 1934 - II D 2066 "Bezeichnung der Berufs- und der frei- 
willigen Feuerwehrmänner” ("Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 5, 1 March 1934, pp. 187/188). 
voy nderlass d. Or. Mdl v. 9. Februar 1934 — I| S II 21 Nr. 2/34, quoted in "Der Deutsche 
Polizeibeamte,” No. 6, 15 March 1934, p. 222. 

31 s 

2 HAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 92 
eem Years Security Police and SD.” in “Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in 
anslation as Document 1680-PS in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression," Vc g 
eron a Decime in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washing- 
1 

33 Höhne, op.cit, p. 91. 


1 

34Roden, op.cit., p. 
135 

Circular of the Prussian Minister President, cited in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 242. 


1364 
‘Männer im Dritten Reich," p. 12. 
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mand of the LP, leaving Daluege Chief (Chef der LP) to com- 
mand the force and proceed with its separation from the precinct po- 
lice (Revierpolizei), a move already ordered on 7 September 19 
but still incomplete. +> 21 June 1934 

14 March 1934: The regional offices of the Gestapo became independent of 
the regular police chains of command and SD officials were as- 
signed or appointed to each Gestapo Regional Office (Stapostelle) 
of the Prussian government districts (Regierungsbezirk).157 

mid-March 1934: According to Diels, he was summoned to see Hitler at the 
Reich Chancellery in the middle of March 1934. Hitler confided in 
him that he already had enough problems with Róhm and the SA to 
contend with, and did not wish to get involved with Himmler and 
Heydrich as Góring was urging him to. Again according to Diels, 
Hitler assured him even at this late date that he need not fear for his 
position as Chief of the Gestapo, as Himmler was to continue run- 
ning his SS. In fact Diels was soon to lose his job. +10 April 1934 


PAR LESE 


17 March 1934: Berlin Schupo practice with rifles during the 9th Sports Festival. The Nazi 
influence is obvious. 


29 March 1934: The Anhalt Political Police were reorganized as a special 
section of the State Ministry and made a central organization di- 
vorced from and independent of the other state authorities. This was 
called the “Anhalt Political Police (Gestapo)” and the only political 
police matters dealt with by the normal state administration were 
personnel, finance and budget. 

End March 1934: Göring sent Daluege to the Reich Interior Ministry to as- 
sume command of the whole uniformed police of the Reich.!5* «20 
April 1934 

April 1934: SS-Gruppenführer Hans Weinreich became Reich Leader of the 
Technical Emergency Corps (TN), which in 1937 would become an 
auxiliary police organizati 


137Koehl, op.cit, p. 92. 
138 Hohne, op.cit, p. 91. 


1 April 1934: The police authorities of the German states were forbidden to 
maintain political sections.'39 

2 April 1934: Himmler became Commander of the Bavarian Political Police 
(Politischer Polizeikommandeur Bayerns), a move that increased 
the scope of his and Heydrich’s legal influence over the police. He 
and Heydrich created an office of 152 persons through 133 transfers 
from other police posts.!4? 

10 April 1934: Góring called all members of the Prussian Gestapo to a meet- 
ing, at which he introduced Himmler to them as their new chief, and 
Góring's deputy (Góring had some days before informed a select 
number of senior members of the Berlin secret police that he was 
about to appoint Himmler as Chief of the Gestapo but that he, as 
Prussian Prime Minister, would effectively retain control). e» 20 
April 1934 


Daluege addresses the 
Schutzpolizei in Berlin's Lust- 
garten. 


17 April 1934: The legal basis of the Political Police in Brunswick was a law 
of this date, and its executive instruction of 24 April 1934. The 
"Brunswick Political Police" were separate from the other organs of 
the administration and responded directly to the Interior Minister. 

20 April 1934: On Hitler’s 45th birthday, Göring relieved Diels of the lead- 
ership of the Prussian Gestapo, and appointed Himmler in his 
place. At the ceremony held that day, Göring wore the D.L.V. uni- 
form of Reich Minister for Aviation, while Himmler as Reich 
führer-SS wore the uniform of an SS-Obergruppenführer.? Göring 


19ibiq, p, 182. 
1 
"ÜKoehl, op.cit, p. 72. 


141 à 
S Himmler new title was not accurately reported by all contemporary Nazi historians. He was 
Ges as both “Inspector of the Gestapo” (Inspekteur der Geheimen Staatspolizei) and "Chief of the 
Gisapor (Chef der Geheimen Staatspolizei) by Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich Das zweite Jahr 1934,” pp. 
28 & 403 respectively, and as "Leader of the Gestapo Office” (Leiter der Gestapoamt) in “Wer 
[Eder rad p. 682. Volz, op.cit, p. 59 was more specific in showing him as promoted to 
Politiche, he Prussian Political Police and of the Prussian Gestapo Office" (Leiter der Preussischen 
Depug hen. Polizei und des Preussischen Geheimen Staatspolizeiamtes). Himmler thus became 
ecu Chief of the whole Prussian Police, but Buchheim, in Krausnick, et al, op.cit., p. 151 is mis- 
ding in showing him as "Deputy Chief and Inspector of the Prussian Secret State Police.” 


142 
tio, A Photograph of the ceremony in Rühle, “Das Dritte Reich. Das zweite Jahr 1934," p. 456 is cap- 
‘aned as having been taken on 20 July 1934, a printing error for the correct 20 April. 
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had no liking for Himmler, and did so reluctantly. He feared SA 
penetration into his Prussian Police, and had been told by Hitler that 
the only way to remove Röhm and the threat of an SA counter-rev- 
olution was to have a unified police force. Himmler, Heydrich and 
Daluege played on these fears and Himmler, who had won over a 
number of Prussian Gestapo officials, contrived to discover a plot 
against Göring to demonstrate the Gestapo’s alleged inefficiency. 
Göring therefore reluctantly played into his rival’s hands. Although 
retaining titular command of the Prussian police, in fact Himmler 
was now in command (as was later evidenced by a decree => 20 No- 
vember 1934). This marked a key step in Himmler’s climb towards 
absolute power over the police, as he effectively now controlled the 
political police forces of all the German states, which he was then 
able to unify.!# At this stage he still had to take control of the uni- 
formed forces throughout the Reich, which were under Daluege. 


20 April 1934: Géring appoints Himmler Chief of the Prussian Political Police and Gestapo, 
thus making him also Deputy Chief of the Prussian Police. 


22 April 1934: Heydrich was appointed Chief of the Prussian Gestapa.'* He 
appointed Werner Best as his deputy in the Bavarian Political Police 
and transferred to Prinz-Albrechtstrasse in Berlin (he also headed 


'ermany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS),” April 1944, p. 
139. The Gestapo was not to be officially recognized as the Reich's sole secret police force until 
Hitler's decree of 16 February 1936. To be precise, Himmler was not to take over the political po- 
lice of Germany's smallest state, Schaumburg-Lippe, until 2 June 1934. 

144Buchheim, in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 51. According to Wighton, op.cit, p. 65, Heydrich was 
appointed deputy leader of the Prussian Gestapo by Goring on 24 April 1934. 


Güring speaks at the ceremony at which he appointed Himmler Chief of the Prussian 
Gestapo. The plain clothes audience are assumed to have been Gestapa staff. 
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| Güdtoünfdye und Treuebefenniniffe für Adolf Hitler zu feinem Geburtstag — Gommerurland 
für die ©U. — Die Berforgung der Kämpfer für die nationuffogialiftifde Bewegung 


Headline of the “Völkischer Beobachter" announces Himmler’s appointment as Chief of the 
Prussian Gestapo. 


the SD Office in a separate building, at Wilhelmstrasse 103). Upon 
arrival he replaced those whom had been appointed by Diels with 
his SD men from Munich, many of whom had been officials of the 
Kripo. One of these was Heinrich Müller. Of the 40 officials and 
employees transferred by Heydrich and Himmler from Munich, 28 
of them were SS members, nine of them officers.!4* As head of the 


145 Zipfel, op. 


it, p. 14. 
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Heydrich at his desk in Munich, shortly before his transfer to Berlin on 22 April 1934. 


Gestapa, Heydrich carried out Himmler's instructions, and set about 
combining all the state police forces in Germany under the SS.'46 

23 April 1934: The Ist pattern eagle and swastika badge (Hoheitsabzeichen 
fiir die Polizei) was introduced for the headgear of all Police forces 
in Prussia: Lapo, Precinct Police (Revierpolizei), Gendarmerie and 
Municipal Police (Gemeindepolizei).!47 


Hoheitsabjeihen 
unb Zihafonafionafe für die Polizei”) 
Sh. Be SM ER a SHG. 23. 1994 
wea ST ake ao AL'S. 2) 

Deb für Be gram Soliel in Prenpen (Condespot, 
mais IE. Sentnbert) cinere Bobet 
ipiis feeit sl einem opalen Zotirerem (69 mm SoS 
i mm ri af en fr en Sueton (2 mm 
fog. do mon Bei Melia Vc Que Beam von qoLiDbern. 
(sia genpinahtn) atin if rb aid Reife I 

Any fite i ener Biete Corbera v 
mi olera von 08 mum echt ie erhabenen 
fad poliert. qur Yale usb Gerb.Difil 

Bst fe i Sonn er eerie, im Yal 
Sette in e ad Seneen Shea, fie Bo 
erie etd: ier mit Gatenteny Feb [eed 


The 1st pattern police badge, introduced 
on 23 April 1934, is illustrated in the 1 
June 1934 issue of "Der Deutsche. 
Polizeibeamte." 
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146Hóhne, op.cit., p. 


147Rd.Erl. d. Pr.M.Prás (LP) zgl. I. N. d. Mdl 
v. 23. April 1934 — II S 1 Nr. 39 1134 J.3. 
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2. 1934 (BIB, 6. 531, 


26 April 1934: Political Abteilung IA of the Berlin Police Presidium became 
the Gestapa. 
Before end April 1934: The core of the Gestapa was Main Department 
(Hauptabteilung) II, under Heydrich, which in turn was divided into 
a number of sub-departments, identified by capital letters: 
IL 1A - Communism, Marxism and all affiliated organizations, trade 
unions and subversion 
II 1B — Jews, Catholics and Freemasons 
II 1C — reactionaries, opposition and Austrian affairs 
II ID — Protective custody (Schutzhaft) and the concentration camps 
II 1H — surveillance of the Nazi Party and its affiliated organizations!* 
Heinrich Müller was responsible for all sub-departments, other than II 
1B which was headed by SS-Sturmführer Reinhard Flesch. 
1 May 1934: Góring stood down as Prussian Interior Minister. The post was 
n to Dr. Wilhelm Frick, who had held the post of Reich Interior 
ister since 30 January 1933. Frick thus held the two separate 
posts, which were not unified until six months later.!49 => 1 Novem- 
ber 1934 
1 May 1934: By this date Daluege was a Ministerial Director (Ministerial- 
Direktor) and Chief of Department II (Leiter der Abteilung II) of the 
Prussian Interior Ministry, as well as General der Landespolizei and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Police in Prussia, Prussian Privy Coun- 
cilor (Preuss. Staatsrat) and Member of Parliament (Reichstagsge- 
ordneter). The police forces he controlled in Prussia were: 
State Police (Landespolizei, or Lapo or LP) 
Precinct Police (Revierpolizei) 
Rural Constabulary (Gendarmerie) 
Administrative Police (Verwaltungspolizei) 
Criminal Police (Kriminalpolizei or Kripo) 
Municipal Police (Gemeindevollzugspolizei). 


Josef Meisinger, here in the uni- 
form of an SS-Standartenführer 
(see fn. 148). 


= 
14 

According to Koehl, op.cit, p. 92, Josef Meisinger from the Bavarian Political Police was in 
charge of investigations of NSDAP SA and SS homosexuality 


Auflage, pp. 445 & 508. Yet Frick’s appointment as Prussian Interior Minister (“. 
2s part of the reformation of the Reich...”) is given as June in “Männer im Dritten Reich," p. 16 and. 
has also been reported as 17 March 1934. 
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His Police Department II (Polizeiabteilung II) was organized into three 
sections: 
Abteilung ITA, under Ministerialdirigent Werner Bracht 
Abteilung IIB, under Ministerialrat Alfred Hall 
Abteilung IIS, under Chief of the Schupo (Chef der Schutzpolizei), Gen- 
eral der Landespolizei Ferdinand von Zeppelin, which controlled: 
— the Higher Police School (Die Hóhere Polizeischule) in Eiche 
— the Technical Police School (die Technische Polizeischule) 
—the Police School for Weapons Service and Physical Training (die 
Polizeischule für Waffendienst und Kórperschulung) 
— the State Office for Air Raid Protection, Technical Matters and Traffic 
(das Landesamt für Luftschutz, Technik und Verkehr) 
— the State Police Hospital (das Staatskrankenhaus der Polizei) 
— the State Breeding and Training Establishment for Police Dogs (die 
Staatliche Zucht- und Abrichteanstalt für Polizeihunde) in Grünhei- 


1 May 1934: Göring and Daluege leave Berlin's Lustgarten on National Labor Day. The 
honor guard appear to be SS, although the round SA symbol is worn on the right hand side 
of their steel helmets. 


150“Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 9, 1 May 1934, pp. 322/324. This establishment had a ca- 
216 pacity of 500 dogs. 


Police and their German Shepherds in Berlin. 


7 May 1934: Circular decree of the Interior Minister concerning transfer of 
Police officials to the air telecommunications service (Flugfern- 
meldedienst).!5! 

11 May 1934: Kurt Daluege became Leader of the Police Department at the 
Reich Ministry of the Interior (Leiter der Polizeiabteilung im 

^ Reichsinnenministeriums).!52 

15 May 1934: Theatre Police and Reich Theatre Law!53 e» 17 July 1934 


151g ES 

Runderlass d. Or. Mdl v. 7. Mai 1934, quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 11, 1 June 
1934, p. 420. 
152Rühle: | 
: Ruhle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das zweite Jahr 1934,” p. 404. 
53, * 

Schack, Dr. jur.: “Die Theaterpolizei und das Reichs-Theatergesetz vom 15. Mai 1934," in “Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 18, 15 September 1934, pp. 696/698. 
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11 May 1934: Von Levetzow congratulates Daluege on his promotion to Head of the Police 
Department in the Reich Interior Ministry. 


15 May 1934: Polizeiwachtmeister Hermann Bucke of Backnang in Wiirt- 
temberg was killed by a Communist.!5* 

29 May 1934: At a ceremony held on the parade ground of the former mili- 
tary college at Lichterfelde the tradition of the German East Africa 
Schupo Troop passed to the First Hundred (1. Hundertschaft) of 
Landespolizeigruppe “General Góring."!55 

2 June 1934: When Himmler took over control of the political police in 
Schaumburg-Lippe,'®% he was commander of the political police in 
all the German states (Politische Polizeikommandeur der Linder) 
except for Prussia. Heydrich began to organize for him a Central 
Bureau (Zentralbüros des Politischen Polizeikommandeurs der Län- 
der).!57 

9 June 1934: Deputy Führer (Stellvertreter des Führers) Rudolf Hess issued 
an order forbidding any Party agency outside the SD from having 
their own intelligence agency. Heydrich's SD thus acquired an ab- 
solute monopoly as the only political information and counter-espi- 
onage service of the Nazi Party (Nachrichtendienst der NSDAP). => 
1 November 1938 

Daluege described the New Police Administration in an ad- 

ss to the Administration Academy of Berlin University.!55 He ex- 

plained that the Prussian Police Administration was organized into 

six branches, which in turn split into three groups. The first group 

consisted on the three uniformed branches: the Schupo, Gen- 

darmerie and Municipal Police (Gemeindevollzugspolizei). Next 

there were the Kripo and Gestapo, who had no uniforms, and final- 

ly the Administrative Police (Verwaltungspolizei). The Schupo was 


T5*Roden, op.cit, p. 27. 
155“Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 12, 15 June 1934, p. 444 


T56Krausnick, op.cit, pp. 150/151, who makes no reference to the larger state of Lippe. 
157 Zipfel, et al., op.cit, p. 12. 


158Reported in the article "Die neue Polizeiverwaltung," in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 13, 
Berlin, 1 July 1934, pp. 481/485. 


Reich Minister Rudolf Hess, Deputy Führer to 
Hitler. Although not a member of the SS, Hitler 
had granted Hess the right to wear the uniform 

of an SS-Obergruppenführer as he is shown 
wearing in this photograph. Such was con- 
firmed in the Officers’ Lists of the SS (“Dienst- 
altersliste der SS der NSDAP”) on 1 October 

1934, 1 July 1935 and 1 December 1936, but 

no reference to Hess appears in the 1 Decem- 

ber 1937 and subsequent editions. 


further divided into Precinct Police (Revierpolizei) and Lapo, the 
latter organized in closed barracked squads (Bereitschaften). The 
lengthy discourse also referred to the FJK, and gave a list of exam- 
ples of the many and varied police forces and policing activities the 
force was called upon to perform: 


Baupolizei enforcement of building codes 

Feldpolizei fields (under Landwirtschaftspolizei) 

Feuerlóschpolizei fire fighting 

Fischereipolizei fishing rights/fishery (under Land- 
wirtschaftspolizei) 

Forstpolizei forests (under Landwirtschaftspolizei) 

Fremdenpolizei aliens police (registration and pass- 
ports) 

Gesundheitspolizei health 

Gewerbepolizei business and industry (shops and 
factories) 

Jagdpolizei hunting rights (under Landwirtschafts- 
polizei) 

Landwirtschaftspolizei agriculture 

Lichtspielpolizei motion pictures 

Marktpolizei public markets and fairs 

Meldepolizei registration 

Pressepolizei pr 

Schiffahrtspolizei shipping (under Verkehrspolizei) 

Sittenpolizei control of public morals 

Strassenpolizei highway maintenance, illumination and 
cleaning 

Theaterpolizei places of entertainment (theatres, etc.) 
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Vereinspolizei clubs and societies 


Verkehrspolizei traffic 

Versammlungspolizei meetings 

Wasserpolizei smaller rivers and waterways 

Wegepolizei road maintenance, illumination and 
cleaning (under Verkehrspolizei) 

Wohnungspolizei supervision of buildings, tenements, 
residential houses and other 
dwellings 

Author's Note: Among those missing from Daluege’s list were: 

Bahnpolizei railways (under Verkehrspolizei) 

Bergpolizei mines police 

Deichpolizei dams and dykes 

Eichpolizei supervision of weights and measures 

Finanzpolizei investigation by non-police officials of 


lax evasions 
Hafenpolizei harbors (under Verkehrspolizei) 
Lebensmittelpolizei food administration 
Luftpolizei civil aviation (under Verkehrspolizei) 


Naturschutz protection of plants and animal life 
Obdachlosenpolizei homeless and vagrants 

Schulpolizei enforcement of compulsory education 
Veterinürpolizei veterinary police 


Daluege then gave statistics for the German police, comparing its 
strength with those of other European nations. 

In Germany there were then just fewer than 140,000 men in all, 105,000 
in the state police (staatliche Polizei) and 35,000 in the municipal police 
(Gemeindepolizei). Comparing these figures for the various German states 
with their populations and size gives the following picture:!5? 


No. of Police Population Surface Area km? 
(Preussen) 82,016 39,958,073 292,772 
a (Bayern) 18,400 7,703,997 76,420 1% 
Saxony (Sachsen) 10,198 5,196,386 14,993 
Hamburg 6,000 1,181,548 415 
Württemberg 5.891 2,713,150 19,508 
Baden 4,446 2,429,977 15,071 
Thuringia (Thüringen) 2,650 1,676,759 11,763 
Hesse (Hessen) 3,074 1,426,830 7,692 
Mecklenberg 1,500 820,886 16,057 
Bremen 2,200 366,425 258 
Schaumburg-Lippe — 50,469 340 
Anhalt 365,824 2,313 
Brunswick 
(Braunschweig) m 2,835 518,296 
Lippe 179,305 
Lübeck 136,469 
Oldenburg + 581,296 
Totals 139,210 65,305,690 


In addition to these figures, there were 17,000 gendarmes and 15,000 
field guards (Feldhiiter). 

Compared to England, France and Italy, Germany had the smallest num- 
ber of police per population with one policeman for every 402.5 inhabitants 
(England had the most with 174.4, France one for every 314.3 and Italy one 
for every 333.7). 

21 June 1934: Green uniforms were introduced for the LP. => 26 June 1934 
26 June 1934: The traditions of the former Colonial Police Troop of Ki- 
autschou in China, and a jingling Johnny (Schellenbaum), a gift 
from the Hamburg Senate, were given by Daluege to the 9th Hun- 
dred (9. Hundertschaft) of the Hamburg LP.!?! => 30 June 1934 
30 June 1934: To appease the Reichswehr and other traditional power 
groups, in what was to become known as “The Night of the Long 
Hitler sacrificed Ernst Róhm and a number of senior SA 
s who were alleged to have been planning a second revolution. 
The killings, which in fact were more settlement of personal feuds, 
with less than half of the victims being members of the SA, were en- 
trusted to selected elements of Sepp Dietrich’s Leibstandarte and 
Theodor Eicke's Totenkopfverbände, but not all were carried out by 


Theodor Eicke, here as an SS-Gruppen- 
führer, to which rank he was promoted 
on 11 July 1934. 


Sepp Dietrich after promotion to SS- 
Obergruppenführer on 1 July 1934. 


^. Populations and surface areas of the states are taken from “Nationalsozialistiches Jahrbuch 
1935," pp. 119/120. 


16 
including Saarpfalz. 
1614 
"Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 14, 15 July 1934, p. 528. 
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the SS. Earlier in the month the Bavarian Political Police and SD 
under Best had received orders that they should ready themselves to 
suppress a revolt. During the round-up and executions the FJK and 
Góring's special paramilitary force, the Landespolizeigruppe (LPG) 
“General Göring,” also played a significant role, with the FJK and 
Prussian Lapo taking part in the arrests made in Breslau, if not the 
killings themselves (=> August 1934). The operation was an early 
example of the co-operation between the political SS and the state 
police that was to grow over the following years. > 7 July 1934 

30 June 1934: When SS-VT troops temporarily occupied their barracks at 
Lichterfelde, the Bei riot brigade" revolted as they feared that 
the Berlin Schupo was going to be replaced by the SS.'@ 

30 June 1934: Heydrich was promoted to SS-Gruppenführer as Chief of the 
SD Office (SD-Amt). 


SS-Gruppenführer 
Reinhard Heydrich. 


7 July 1934: Reich Interior Minister Frick and Prussian Minister President 
Góring went on record to thank the police for their conduct on the 
"Night of the Long Knives" (30 June 1934). Frick issued a decree 
concerning the conduct of the police, thanking them for the part they 
had played in putting down the revolt of the mutinous SA leaders 
across the country. Góring made a speech thanking the Prussian 
Lapo (Preussische Landespolizei), from the lowest Wachtmeister to 
the most senior officers, for unwaveringly performing their duty and 
conducting themselves with military discipline. Géring referred 
specifically to the joint action of the SS, Gestapo and FJK in quash- 
ing the revolt.!65 e Fall 1934 


1621 iang, op.cit, p. 171. This “Riot Brigade” is believed to have been LPG “General Göring.” 
163Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das zweite Jahr 1934," p. 236. 


17 July 1934: Circular Decree on the regulation of municipal theatre matters 
as well as Theatre Police.!* 

20 July 1934: Hitler declared the SS an independent organization, thus sep- 
arating it from the authority of the SA HQ. 

August 1934: Weaker LP forces in the smaller German states were consoli- 
dated (e.g. "half battalions" were disbanded and the Bremen force 
merged with that of Hamburg). => 10 September 1934 

| August 1934: President von Hindenburg's health had been failing for some 
time and he received a visit at his home in Neudeck from Hitler, 
Góring and von Papen. They returned to Berlin to draw up legi 
tion dated that day which amalgamated the offices of President and 
Chancellor, thus greatly increasing Hitler's powers, and in fact mak- 
ing him dictator. 

2 August 1934: Reichspräsident und Generalfeldmarschall Paul von Beneck- 
endorff und von Hindenburg died at the age of 88. Members of the 
Reichswehr and civil service (Beamten) swore an oath of allegiance 
to Hitler in person that very day, but the police were not called upon 
to do so until the 25th, after the German people's acceptance of the 
merger of the posts of President and Chancellor had been confirmed 
by plebiscite. This was held on the 19th and demonstrated almost 
total acceptance of Hitler's wish: 38,362,760 (89.996) voted in favor. 
So it was that Hitler became Leader and Reich Chancellor (Führer 
und Reichskanzler), burying the old title of Reich President with 
von Hindenburg. 

4 August 1934: Frick made Hitler's title of “Der Führer und Reichskanzler" 
official.!65 

19 August 1934: The Germans went to the polls and 89.9% voted “yes” for 
the Führer.!66 


Interior Minister Frick and his wife leave the polling station having voted in the plebiscite. 


164 
1.5 Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 16, 15 August 1934, p. 627. 

°° Amtsbezeichnung des Führers und Reichskanzlers, see “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 18, 
15 September 1934, p. 699. 


166, ; — 
66Bley: “Das Jahr Il,” p. 91. 95.7% of those eligible in fact voted (Volz, op.cit., p. 64). 
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Police take the oath to Hitler as Führer and Reich Chancellor. 


25 August 1934: The Police took an oath to Hitler as Führer and Chancel- 
lor.!67 => 25 September 1934 

Fall 1934: In a report to the French Government, the strength of German mil- 
itary and police forces was given as: 300,000 in the Army (Reichs- 
heer), 100,000 in the Lapo and 80,000 in the SS and FJK, for a total 
of 480,000.165 => 18 January/1 February 1935 

4/10 September 1934: The 6th and probably best known Reich Party Day (or 
rally) of the NSDAP was held in Nuremberg: as if to underline 
Hitler's emergence as dictator, it was called "Triumph of the 
Will." 169 

9 September 1934: Daluege was promoted to SS-Obergruppenführer and 
Himmler's Deputy as Reichsführer-SS (Stellvertreter des Reichs- 
führers SS). 

10 September 1934: some days after the sixth "National Party Day" (a.k.a. 
Nuremberg Rally) ended on this date, Hitler made his first inspec- 
tion of a Prussian LP unit when he visited LP Group Hanover. => | 
October 1934 

24 September 1934: The creation of the SS- Verfügungstruppe, forerunner of 
the Waffen-SS, was announced by the er of Defense, General 
von Blomberg, to his service chiefs in a top secret memo. It was ex- 
plained that in the event of need in peacetime 25,000 SS-VT men 
would be placed at the disposal of the political police—in the event 
of war, the same number would be held back to reinforce the politi- 
cal police.!70 

25 September 1934: All members of the German police took a new oath to 
Hitler at ceremonies held throughout the Reich. 

26 September 1934: The Municipal Police were armed.!7! 

1 October 1934: The LP “training commands” were re-named LP Groups 


October 1934: Competitors affix their starting numbers at the German Police Shooting 
Championships on the Jungfernheide, Berlin. 


(Landespolizeigruppen, equivalent to regiments). => 18/19 Decem- 
ber 1934 

By mid-October 1934, as part of the federalization process, the Order Police 
(Ordnungspolizei, or Orpo) took on the name Schupo.!72 

16 October 1934: The Reich and Prussian Ministries of Justice were merged 
(Zusammenlegung).!75 

November 1934: About 10,000 members of the NSDAP and its para-military 
organizations had been placed in the Prussian police by this time.!7* 

1 November 1934: Following a decree of 20 October, the posts of Reich and 
Prussian Interior Ministers—both of which had been held separate- 
ly by Frick since 1 May 1934 - were merged into one, Frick thus be- 
coming Reich and Prussian Interior Minister.'75 Prussia’s police 
force was by far the largest in Germany, and now it was under the 
control of the Reich Interior Minister. Daluege’s authority was ex- 
tended from Prussia to the whole of Germany when Frick appoint- 
ed him Chief of the Police Section (Abteilung III {Polizei}) of the 


1©7Roden, op.cit, p. 267. 


16875 report was given by a Monsieur Archimbaud (Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das zweite Jahr 
1934," pp. 319/320). 
16 


9"Triumph des Willens. 
170Der 
Padfield: 


erlin, 24 September 1934, IWM F2 AL 2704 E313, cited by 
161 


ichsverteidigungsministe 
limmler. Reichsführe 


Fc “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 21, 1 November 1934, p. 819. 


?Lankenau: “Aus der Geschichte der oldenburgischen Ordnungspolizei (Schutzpolizei)," in “Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 24, 15 December 1934, pp. 923/925. 


173Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das zweite Jahr 1934," p. 407. 


: 4"Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI "Police and Security (including the $5),” April 1944, p. 
28. 


175.- " e P i 

Ten Years Security Police and S “Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in 
translation as Document 1680-PS in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washing- 
ton, 1946, pp. 191-198. 
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new united ministry (Leiter der Polizeiabteilung im Reichs- und 
Preussischen Ministerium des Innern). He was thereafter on occa- 
sion referred to as the “Commander of the German Police,” but this 
was incorrect, as each of the German states continued to have its 
own police. Daluege was then in a position to “cleanse” the police 
throughout the land in the same way he had been doing previously 
in Prussia. Those of doubted loyalty to the Third Reich were re- 
moved or given early retirement, to include officials who had been 
brought in from the SA. 


Senior SS and police leaders at the Train- 
ing and Sport Shooting event in 
Wannsee. From Left to right: Daluege, 
Wolff, Himmler, Hauptmann der LP 
Bonin, State Secretary Milch, Heydrich, 
SA-Obergruppenführer Krüger and 
Hauptmann von Schütz. 


[ 


1 November 1934: The governors of the States (Rei tatthalter) took a new 
oath, this time to Hitler as Führer und Reichskanzler. 
5 November 1934: Law concerning the Service Conditions (Dienstverhiilt- 
nisse) of the Municipal Police.!76 
15 November 1934: Thirty-two members of the Hamburg police were killed 
by communists.! 
20 November 1934: Decree of the Prussian Minister President: 
"Organizational reasons impel me to authorize Reichsführer-SS 
Himmler to represent me in Gestapo matters hitherto dealt with 
through the Prussian State Ministry. The Inspector of the Gestapo 
will henceforth deal with the business of the entire Prussian 
Gestapo, being responsible to me alone. Correspondence on matters 
which I have reserved to myself will be headed “Prussian Gestapo, 
Deputy Chief and Inspector." 
In announcing this I request that correspondence dealing with all 
Prussian Gestapo matters be henceforth addressed directly and ex- 
clusively to the Gestapo Office, 8 Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse, Berlin, 
S.W. 11.” 


(signed) Góring 


December 1934: Members of the Schupo (the “Schupos”) were known as 
“the Blues” (“die Blauen”).!78 
18/19 December 1934: “Day of the German Police” (Tag der deutschen 


Polizei), a nationwide propaganda initiative to bring the police of 


the Third Reich to the people, involving parades (with and without 
police dogs), the provision of meals, concerts, sporting events, and 
singing by the LPG General Göring choir before Hitler in the Berlin 
Reichs Chancellery (=> 10 January 1935). The opportunity was also 
taken to raise funds for the Winter Relief Work (WHW), with RM 
1,011,964.76 collected by 
members of the Police, 
including the FJK.!” 


Gauleiter Wilhelm Kube. 


176 
127, Die Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 23, 1 December 1934, p. 900. 
© lbid., No. 22, 15 November 1934, caption to photograph facing p. 852. 
8 
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ig der deutschen Polizei 1934," p. 77. 
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Wilhelm Kube said of the relationship between the police and the 
people: “...today the police and the public are no longer on opposite 
sides, but form a partnership that is based upon the proof of their 
loyalty and solidarity..."!50 
By the end of 1934 the terms Order and Protection Police (Ord- 
nungspolizei and Schutzpolizei) had become synonymous.!*! Departments le 
and If of the Group Staff (Gruppenstab) of SA-Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg 
were concerned with Po and Fire Fighting (Feuerwehr) respectively.!5? 


15 December 1934: A mounted Schupo, with the disti 
met, collects for the WHW. 


The unique collar patches denoting Reichsführer-SS, that were introduced on 15 October 
1934, have been added by hand to this photograph, published in December 1934. 


180Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das zweite Jahr 1934," p. 390. Kube was Gauleiter of Kurmark, 
Provincial Chief Administrator (Oberpräsident) of the Prussian Provinces of Brandenburg and Grenz- 
mark Posen-Westpreussen and, with the rank of SS-Gruppenführer, an Honor Leader (Ehrenführer) 
of SS-Standarte 27. 


18! Lankenau, op.cit. 15 December 1934: Poli il i 
ankenau, op.cit. 5 : Police pack gifts for the needy in the WHW campaign that coincided 
228 182, Engelbrechten, op.cit., p. 282. with the “Day of the German Police.” I mie zi 229 
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1935 


The Reich authorities set out in an order the number of policemen that a 
community could generally employ in the form of the following table:!5* 
Size of Community Number of Policemen 


Up to 2,000 None (as served by the Gendarmerie)!5* 
2,000—4,000 1 

4,000—5,000 2. 

5,000—6,000 3 

6,000— 8,000 4 

8,000—10,000 5-6 

10,000—20,000 1 for every 1,000 inhabitants 
20,000—30,000 1 forevery 800 inhabitants 
30,000—40,000 1 for every 750 inhabitants 
40,000— 50.000 1 for every 700 inhabitants 
50,000 and more 1 for every 600 inhabitants 


In special cases 1 for every 500 inhabitants 
This same order also determined the proportion of superior officers to 
the number of operational policemen in the Gemeindeschutzpolizei. The 
schedule provided for one Polizeimeister in a town with nine to twelve oper- 
ational policemen, i.e. a town of 10,000 to 12,000 inhabitants. 
Towards the end of 1935 the Female Criminal Police (Weibliche Krimi- 
nalpolizei, or WKP) was reorganized.!55 
1 January 1935: Best transferred from Munich to Berlin to serve as Hey- 
drich’s executive officer (I-AO) until the following year.!5é 
10 January 1935: LP terminology was standardized across the Reich by a de- 
cree of the Prussian Interior Minister. +> 11 March 1935 
13 January 1935: The Saar region, which had been placed under French pro- 
tection in 1919, returned to Germany, 12 months after 91% had 
voted in favor in a plebiscite.'*? The Saar police was declared a 
Reich police force.!55 => 1 & 18 February 1935 
18 January 1935: The Reich Interior Minister laid down the duties of the po- 
lice in his "Ten Rules for the Police 
1. Uphold your oath with the utmost honor and devotion to the 
Führer, people and Fatherland. 1 
2. The special authority, given to you as the most visible bearer of 
supreme executive power, comes without privileges, only duties: 
exercise it in an exemplary manner as a servant of your people. 


183-Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 
130. See also entry for 25 October 1935. 


184police protection throughout Germany in the open country and in communities of less than two 
thousand inhabitants (in some cases five thousand) was provided by the Gendarmerie. 
185SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 71. 

186Koehl, op.cit., p. 120. 

187 The population in 1925 had been 770,000, of which only about 150,000 were of French origin. 


188Radecke: "Polizei-Abzeichen Helme-Heraldik-Historie,” 2. Band “1918-1945,” p. 117. Follow- 
ing the example set in Prussia at the end of January 1934, the Landjäger force that had existed in the 
Saar under the French had been renamed to Gendarmerie. For details of the police in the Saar, see 
article “Die Saarpolizei” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 3, 1 October 1933, p. 94. 


3. Be vigilant and discreet in the performance of your duties, coura- 
geous and self-assured, but fair, and ruthless in the struggle 
against the enemies of the people and the State. 


4. Treat others as you yourself would wish to be treated by them. 

5. Be true, straightforward and frugal. Lying is very bad; repay gif 
the pursuit of pleasure is unworthy. 

6. Help others who have need of your assistance. 

7. Do not neglect your outer appearance. It is a reflection of your 


inner self. 
8. Obey your superiors and be an example to your subordinates. Up- 
hold discipline and promote comradeship. 
9. Asa bearer of weapons you share in the greatest honor of German 
manhood. Always remember this. 
10. Educate and improve yourself. Who achieves much is recognized. 
Recognize your highest pride.!*9 

18 January/1 February 1935: FJK members began to fill positions left vacant 
in the Schupo. => 1 April 1935 

20 January 1935: Heydrich's SD Office (SD-Amt) was elevated to the status 
of a Main Office (SD-Hauptamt, or SD-HA), even though it had 
long acted autonomously.!% 

30 January 1935: A new law concerning the state governors was passed on 
the second anniversary of the Third Reich.!?! The Security Office 
(Sicherheitsamt) was reorganized and renamed Security Service 
Head Office (Sichersheitsdienst-Hauptamt, or SD-HA ).!9? 

February 1935: A Higa-Abteilung was established within the SS Main Office 
(SS-Hauptamt).193 

| February 1935: The Emigrants Police in the Saar Region (Emigranten- 
polizei im Saargebiet) was disbanded.!%4 

18 February 1935: Customs barriers were taken down between Germany and 
the Saar, and companies of German Schupo, Prussian police squads 
(Bereitschaften) and elements of the Bavarian and other Lapo 
marched into Saarbrücken. => 1 March 1935 

27 February 1935: Cattle Trade Decree (Schlachtviehverkehrs VO).!95 

March 1935: Germany disregarded two important provisions of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty concerning rearmament. On the Ist, Hitler formally 
established the Luftwaffe (breach of Article 198) and on the 16th he 
reintroduced military service (breach of Article 173), setting the es- 
tablishment of the army at twelve corps HQs with thirty-six divi- 
sions. 


i o 
189g 
"Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935 


i " pp. 57/58. 
90. i 5 
The organization traced its origins back to before Hitler's appointment as Chancellor: Depart- 
ment 1c at the SS High Staff (1c-Abteilung beim SS-Oberstab) had been given the camouflage name 
ress and Information Service (Presse- und Informationsdienst, or PID) in April 1932 (Mollo, op.cit., 


P. I). 
191 Reichsstatthaltergesetz 

192,5. c. 

Der Sicherheitsdienst der SS," p. 53, cited by Mollo, op.cit, p. 3. 
193Buchheim in Kr. 


5 Isnick, et al, op.cit., p. 267. 
5 "*Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 391. 
°S SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 92. 


March 1935: Interior Minister Frick referred to the TN as an Auxiliary For- 
mation of the Police (Hilfsformation der Polizei), although it actual- 
ly only become such in 1937. 

March 1935: The Prussian Kripo was expanded by a decree of the Reich and 
Prussian Interior Minister, with a Kripo force being established in 
every municipality of 10,000 inhabitants and more.!°° 

1 March 1935: The Senator for Internal Adn ration of Lübeck defined 
the authority of the Gestapo Office. 

1 March 1935: Germany reoccupied the Saar area. Hitler traveled to Saar- 
brücken. The Nazi Party was re-established in the Saarland.!?? The 
Saar Police was declared to be part of that of the Reich. 

8 March 1935: The Hesse State Police Office, having been renamed 
“Gestapo Office Darmstadt,” came under the direct authority of the 
State Governor (Reichsstatthalter). 

11 March 1935: Hitler ordered that the central staff of the LP (Reichsstab der 
LP) be removed from the authority of the Interior Minister and 
placed under that of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army (Chef der 
Heeresleitung, the forerunner of the O.K.H.). =? 16 March 1935 

16 March 1935: Führer decree re-establishing compulsory military service 
and creating the Wehrmacht, which included “Police groups." Most 
members of the LP were drafted into the army, creating a vacuum in 
the police, which would be filled in part by members of the NSDAP, 


mainly from the SS. ++ 23 March 1935 

23 March 1935: The Chief of the Army Command Staff ordered subordina- 
tion of the LP inspectorates to the appropriate military districts 
(Wehrkreise). => 1 April 1935 
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29 March 1935: Law concerning the LP (Gesetz über die Landespolizei), 
whereby their entire administration was handed over to the Reich 
Ministers of the Interior and Finance for co-ordination, thus repre- 
senting a key step towards centralization.!® => 3 & 22 July 1935 

1 April 1935: The FJK was incorporated into the Prussian Schupo (Preussi 
sche Schutzpolizei) following an order given by Reich and Prussian 
Interior Minister Dr. Wilhelm Frick, in agreement with Góring as 
Prussian Prime Minister, Rudolf Hess as Hitler's deputy and Viktor 
Lutze, Róhm's replacement as Chief of Staff of the SA.' The for- 
mer FJK was thus removed from the SA, with its component squads 
renamed from Feldjägerbereitschaften to Schutzpolizeibere- 
itschaften. Many former Feldjäger joined the newly formed motor- 
ized highway police (motorisierte Strassenpolizei or motorisierte 
Strassenverkehrspolizei) where they supervised road traffic 
throughout Prussia.’ This force was elevated on 1 April 1935 to the 
status of a federal force in recognition of its work in supervising 
road traffic throughout Prussia.??! [t was planned to have had 31 
commands, each of 45-50 men, under a leader, and 18-22 automo- 
biles fitted with short-wave transmitters and receivers.?? => 1 April 
1936 


Photomontage of the new Landstrassenverkehrsüberwachungs-Polizei. 
196, 
js, ühle 'Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 59. 
lbid., p. 393, & Volz, op.cit, pp. 65/66. 


198, 

ei Rable: ‘Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935,” p. 59 & MIRS/SHAEF Handbook “The German 
'olice," p. 2 
199g, 
Rühle 


des Reichs- und Preussischen Ministers des Innern vom 30. März Ill. S. la 10a Nr.3/35. 
as Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," pp. 58 & 395. 


200, 

m According to SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 26, some FIK elements were 

ifs sferred intact to the new Barracks Police (Kasernierte Polizei), replacing the LP which had been 

E Orporated into the army. The same source says that other FJK elements went to form the Motor- 
‘ed Gendarmerie (Motorisierte Gendarmerie). 


201 E 
on Rhe: "Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 395 & Von Engelbrechten, op.cit., p. 299. Ac- 
cording to Riege, op.cit, p. 44, these Feldjiger were taken into the “motorisierte Strassen- 
erkehrspolizei (mot. Gendarmerie). " 


202, 
202 Müller: “Germanys War Machine,” pp. 176/177. 
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Photomontage of the motorized Highway Police (motorisierte Strassenpolizei) at work. 


1 April 1935: The LP was unified when control of the entire force was given 
to Reich Interior Minister Frick, who was to liaise over budgetary 
matters with the Minister of Finance. As part of the unification 
process, the Hamburg and Bremen LP (Hamburgische und Bremis- 
che Landespolizei) became part of the Reich LP.??^ Camouflage 
designations were discarded and the LP Groups were renamed to re- 
flect their true nature as Regiments (such as LPG “General Goring” 
becoming LP-Regiment “General Göring”). -> 1 May 1935 

1 April 1935: All LP headquarters outside Prussia were renamed as LP In- 
spectorates. 

1 April 1935: The Air Police of the various states (Luftpolizien der Länder) 
were transferred into the Reich Air Traffic Control Service (Reichs- 
luftaufsichtsdienst). Their personnel ceased to be police officials, 
and became part of the military with a 12 year conscription. e 1 

September 1939 


= fo E 


The Reich Air Traffic Control Service (Reichsluftaufsichtdienst) at work. 


26 April 1935: Gestapo decree concerning control of sentences for enemies 
of the State.2°5 e} 3 May 1935 

1 May 1935: All LP financial matters became the responsibility of the newly 
formed Economics Office (Wirtschaftsamt). => 3 July 1935 

1 May 1935: The Prussian Interior Minister created within his Ministry the 
post of a permanent adviser (Referent) for the Waterways Protection 
Police (SW)?96 and entrusted him with the setting up of a unified 
SW which would take care of all police tasks on all major rivers, 
lakes, in harbors and in German coastal waters and would not be 
bound by state borders.?? => 25 June 1936 

2 May 1935: The Prussian Administrative High Court ruled that Gestapo ac- 
tions, such as orders for detention in protective custody, could not be 
challenged in the Administrative Courts. The only form of appeal 
was to lodge a complaint with the Head of the Gestapa, so effec- 
tively the Gestapo was no longer subject to judicial control.208 => 10 
February 1936. 

3 May 1935: Gestapo decree concerning surveillance of released de- 
tainees.?9 e} 23 March 1936 

14 May 1935: Himmler, as Deputy Chief and Inspector of the Prussian 
Gestapo, issued an order concerning the transportation of prisoners 
for interrogation at the Columbia concentration camp.?!° 

26 May 1935: Hitler became Commander-in-Chief of the German Armed 
Forces (Wehrmacht). 

25 June 1935: As at this date the Gestapa had a strength of 607: 

326 (54%) were members of the SS, of whom 125 (21% of total) had 
occupied their posts prior to 20 April 1934; 

356 (59%) had previously served in the Police or Administrative Ser- 
vice, of whom 50 (8% of total) had joined the political po- 
lice as SS membe: 

251 (41%) had come from positions within the Nazi Party or from civil 
careers, 194 of whom were members of the SS. 

Seven of the 19 most senior officials had come from the SS; there were 

officers in the Gestapa, seven of whom had been there before Himm- 
"s appointment. 


?O3Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," pp. 59 & 395. 
JO? Riese, op.cit, p. 150. 
2058, Nr. 64479/35 222M. 


206 Although the more logical abbreviations “WSP” and "WSchP" have been found (the latter as part 
of a rank), “SW” was the official one according to a subsequent decree of 26 July 1937. The reason 
‘or this abbreviation is not clear, as “WS” would appear more logical. Allied Intelligence suggested 
that the Wasserschupo was — unlike the Feuerschupo - considered an integral part of the Schupo 
and may originally ha een known as Schutzpolizei (Wasser) (SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The Ger- 
man Police,” p. 28). “SW” is used hereinafter. 


207, 
Riege, op.cit., pp. 93/94. 


208. m 
Germany Basic Handbook," Chapter VI "Police and Security (including the SS),” April 1944, p. 
141, & Höhne, op.cit, p. 191. 


209g, Nr. 64594/35 - 228-1 1. 
210 705/35 — 1A. 
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26 June 1935: Law on Compulsory Service in the Air Raid Protection service 

chutzpflicht)?!! => 1 September 1938 

2nd semester 1935: Draft decree and memorandum emphasized the loss of 
the garrisoned Lapo to the Wehrmacht and the need for a national 
police in their place, all the more so because only police were per- 
mitted in the DMZ. +> 3 July 1935 

3 July 1935: Law concerning the taking into the Wehrmacht of members of 
the LP (Gesetz über die Überführung von Angehörigen der Lan- 
despolizei in die Wehrmacht)??? => 21 July 1935 

6 July 1935: A Berlin newspaper article referred to an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs and how the motorized highway police (motorisierte 
Strassenpolizei) were dealing with it: “The equipment and mechan- 
ical condition of road vehicles show a sad state of affairs. The bulk 
of the sinners are to be found in the ranks of truck drivers, some of 
whose vehicles have brakes that no longer work and in general are 
in a disgraceful state of repair. In the last few weeks the highway po- 
lice deprived several lorries of their licenses on the spot, as a danger 
to traffic safety, and removed them from the road." 213 

: SA-Gruppenführer Graf Helldorf, former Police President in 

lam, replaced Nazi Party member Admiral von Levetzow as 

ional Police President (kommis che Polizeiprüsident) of 

Berlin.214 


19 July 


Von Levetzow, Police President of Berlin. 


21y, Schumacher: "Deutschland-Fibel. Volk-Raum-Reich,” Verlag "Offene Worte,” Berlin, 4. Au- 
flage, 1938, p. 134. 

212Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 399. 

213^Berliner Börsen-Zeitung,” 6 July 1935. 

214Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," pp. 59/60. 


21 July 1935: Reich and Prussian Interior Minister Frick issued an "Order for 
the Employment, Organization and Replacements of LP Inspec- 
torates West, Southwest and South in the Event of an Enemy Attack 
from outside the Reich," which prompted intensive military train- 
ing. => 22 July 1935 

22 July 1935: Order for the Execution of the LP Law, whereby with effect 
from 1 April 1935 the Reich took over all assets and liabilities of the 
LP.?/5 e> ] August 1935 

24 July 1935: The state governments were informed in a decree of the Inte- 
rior Minister that from 1 April 1936 the motorized Highway Police 
(motorisierte Strassenpolizei) would be in service throughout the 
Reich.?'^ e> 1 April 1936 

25 July 1935: Frontier Inspectorate West (Grenzinspektion West) with its HQ 
in Koblenz was formed, with jurisdiction over the German borders 
with Switzerland, France, Luxembourg, Belgium, The Netherlands, 
Denmark and sea ports.2!7 => December 1935 & 10 January 1936 

26 July 1935: Order from the Chief of the Gestapa concerning the Catholic 
youth organizations 

| August 1935: The LP officer corps was absorbed by the army in accordance 
with the Transfer Law of 22 July 1935, and the LP was placed on 
alert by Hitler. => 8 September 1935 

8 September 1935: Large-scale Wehrmacht Autumn Maneuvers began, in 
which LP-Regiment General Göring took part. => 1 October 1935 

15 September 1935: The swastika flag of the NSDAP was adopted as that of 
the German Reich and Nation. 

1 October 1935: Except for in the Rhineland, the overtly military elements 
of the LP (Landespolizeiverbünde), which had been developed in 
clear breach of the disarmament provisions of the Versailles Treaty, 
were incorporated into the army (LP-Regiment “General Göring” 
became a part of the Luftwaffe). This bold move, which met with lit- 
tle opposition and no action from the Allies, not only benefited the 
army numerically,?!? but also in quality, as the LP were well trained 
and organized. Rather than transfer individuals, closed LP elements 
were redesignated to become corresponding units of the army, 
which were bolstered through transfer of a number of capable army 
officers, NCOs and men. The army's gain was of course a loss to the 
police. The reduction in its barracked establishment was partly 
compensated for by new activations, to include motorized Gen- 
darmerie elements (motorisierte Gendarmerie). Also on this date the 


215, 

Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 111 
216 ibid, p, 400. 
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217 “Militaria,” No. 2, 1996. 
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ÜRühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 400. 
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Post-war appraisal by a joint US, British and Canadian team (“A Study of the Employment of Ger- 
man Manpower from 1933-1945” — hereinafter “Manpower Study”) quantified the number of LP 
taken into the army at 200,000, whereas other sources give a far lower figure of 56,000. It appears 
that a total of 200,000 men may have been involved between 1935 and 1936, of whom 56,000 
were transferred at the beginning of October 1935. The LP groups and battalions that were trans- 


ferred to the army on 1 October 1935 were used to build sixty battalions in ten military districts 
(Wehrkreise). 


post of Chief of the LP (Chef der LP) was created from the former 
central staff (Reichsstab der LP). => 1936 

25 October 1935: The unification process was continued with the Municipal 
Police (Gemeindepolizei), and various principles concerning its 
overall administration and strength were laid down in an organiza- 
tional decree of the Reich and Prussian Minister of the Interior.?”° 
The post of Chief of the Municipal Police (Chef der Gemeinde- 
polizei) was established, whose duty it was to unify and direct all 
municipal police activities in the various towns across the Reich. 
Police administrations for areas below 2,000 inhabitants were no 
longer to have Municipal Police, such duties being left to the Gen- 
darmerie. Maximum numbers of policemen per locality were laid 
down. Instructions were provided for position titles (Amtsbezeich- 
nungen), service, basic and advanced training, etc. Supervision and 
control was also unified.??! e> 1 January 1936 

31 December 1935: The Reich Finance Minister decreed that the Prussian 
Gestapo was responsible for political control on the frontiers of the 
Reich. The Prussian Gestapo used its own resources and was assi 
ed by their regional offices (Stapostellen) and subordinate frontier 
posts.??? The SS provided the required additional manpower and the 
SS Frontier Control (SS-Grenzüberwachung, or SSG) was raised in 
Bavaria.22 e> 10 January 1936, 1 April 1936 & October 1937 
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Reich Interior Minister Frick reviews a contingent of Schupo in Saarbrücken. 


2200 rganisationserlass des Reichs- und Preussischen Ministers des Innern über die einheitliche 


Regelung der Gemeindepolizei (Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 404). 


221 Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935,” pp. 59 & 404. SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The 


German Police," p. 3. While the State Police (Staatliche Polizei) had in part already been urine 
this was not the case with the Municipal Police, where there were substantial differences not only 


between one state and another, but also within individual states. Prussia had taken the lead in ad- 


n 5 2 
dressing the problem and raised her Municipal Police forces to the status of State Police (ibid., p. 2). 
See also first entry for 1935 on page 230. 


222Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 242. 
223Mollo, op.cit., p. 10 & Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 267. 


1936 


The Schupo of the following north German ports received the traditions 
of the police troops of former German colonies:224 


Town ier German Colon 
Bremen German South West Africa 
Kiel Cameroon (Kamerun) 
Hamburg Kiautschou 


The traditions of the police troop of East Africa (Schutzpolizeitruppe 

Ostafrikas) were granted to LPG “General Goring.” 25 => 7 January 1936 

| January 1936: Unified terminology for appointments and positions came 
into effect for all Municipal Police (Gemeindepolizei) of the 
Reich.” 

7 January 1936: Reich Interior Minister Frick, in agreement with the Reich 
Finance Minister, issued an Ordinance on the Legal Status of Mem- 
bers of the LP , such applying only to the forces in the Rhineland 
DMZ, as the rest of the force had been taken into the army on | Oc- 
tober 1935.277 e> 7 March 1936 

10 January 1936: Frontier Inspectorate East (Grenzinspektion Ost) with its 
HQ in Frankfurt an der Oder was formed, with jurisdiction over the 
borders with Lithuania and Poland. => 1937 

12 January 1936: Fire Brigades were organized as a Reich force by a Circu- 
lar Decree of the Prussian and State Interior Minister.?8 => 23 No- 
vember 1938 

10 February 1936: The Law conceming the (Prussian) Gestapo ( Gesetz über 
die Geheime Staatspolizei ) was passed by the Prussian State Min- 
istry (signed by Göring as Minister President and Frick as Interior 
Minister), which repealed the previous pertinent legislation of 26 
April and 30 November 1933.79 This Law summed up develop- 
ments to date and determined the status and responsibilities of the 
Gestapo in executive regulations issued the same day.?? The new 
Law, which also placed the Gestapo above the jurisdiction of the ad- 
ministrative courts, warrants detailed attention. 


224SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 27, which misspells Kiautschou as Kiautschau. 
It is to be noted that these old colonial traditions had originally been granted during the Weimar Re- 
public: for example, those of the Police Troop of German Southwest Africa (Polizeitruppe für 
Deutsch-Südwestafrika) had been granted to the Colonial Fighter’s Association (Kolo- 
Dialkriegerbund) by the Reich and Prussian Interior Minister in November 1931 ("Der Deutsche 
Polizeibeamte," No. 21, 1 November 1936, pp. 833/834). After Hitler came to power, those of Ki- 
autschou were given to the 9th Hundred (9. Hundertschaft) of the Hamburg LP on 26 June 1934. 
After the LP was absorbed by the Wehrmacht, the traditions passed back to elements of the Schupo. 
5, Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 12, 15 June 1934, photos facing p. 468. 

7 6Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935, pp. 59 & 404. 


Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 89. 


28g. 
> Runderlass des Reichs- und Preussischen Ministers des Innern betreffend Feuerlöschwesen 
(Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 90). 
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The original German text of Articles 1, 2, 3, 4 and 7 are given in Rühle: Dritte Reich. Das 


werte Jahr 1936," pp. 88/89. The full text is provided in English by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al, 
Op.cit., pp. 154/155. 


lie Year S 

Ten Years Security Police and SD,” in “Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in 
Translation as Document 1680-PS in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression," Vol. IV, USGPO, Washing- 
fon, 1946, pp. 191-198. 
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The Prussian State Ministry had resolved that the duty of the Gestapo 
was to investigate and suppress all anti-State tendencies throughout Prussia, 
to gather and evaluate the results of any unrest, keep the State Government 
informed, keep other authorities abreast of any conclusions that could be of 
importance to them and make suggestions. 

Göring as Minister President was the Chief of the Gestapo, and he and 
his Interior Minister would decide upon the duties to be entrusted to it. In re- 
ality Göring left the running of the Gestapo to Himmler as the Deputy Chief 
of the Gestapo (Stellvertretende Chef der Geheimen Staatspoliz 

The Gestapo was still not a federal force, and its authority was restrict- 
ed to Prussia. Its highest authority was the Gestapa in Berlin, which had the 
prerogatives of a state police authority (Landespolizeibehórde). Gestapo du- 
ties at intermediate level would be performed by Regional Offices (Staat- 
polizeistellen or Stapostellen) in Prussia's individual State Police Districts 
(Landespolizeibezirke), and by special frontier commissions along the fron- 
tier. Other political police duties at the lowest executive level would be car- 
ried out by the district and locality Police authorities (Kreis- und Orts- 
polizeibehórden), who would act as auxiliaries to the Stapostellen. 

The Law appeared to allow a degree of control over the Gestapo to Prus- 
sia’s District Chief Administrators (Regierungspräsidenten), as its regional 
offices (Staatspolizeistellen or Stapostellen) remained subordinate to them, 
and they had to appraise them on all political police matters (the Head of 
each Stapostelle became the expert political adviser to the Regierungspi 
dent). However this was an allusion, as the Stapostellen also answered to the 
Gestapa, and no provision had been made should Gestapa and Reichspräs 
dent disagree. Gestapo officials were to be appointed and dismissed by the 
Minister President, in consultation with Interior Minister, and in accor- 
dance with the relevant general Prussian legal provisions. 

The most significant and sinister innovation was contained in the Law's 
Article 7, which stated that "neither the instructions nor the affairs conduct- 
ed by the Gestapo will be open to review by the administrative court: ." The 
Gestapo and ordinary police were thus given absolute immunity in actions of 
a political nature, with Article 7 giving statutory force to the verdict of 2 May 
1935 of the Prussian Administrative Court that a Gestapo order for detention 
in protective custody could not be challenged in a court of law, and that the 
Gestapo was not subject to judicial control.??! The Gestapo could thus arrest 
and imprison persons without just warrant or cause, and persons tried and 
found “not guilty” in a German court could be re-arrested by the Gestapo. 

Instructions for implementation of the Gestapo Law were also issued on 
10 February 1936. These gave greater detail of the functions and attributes of 
the Gestapo, which included: 

— measures instituted by the Gestapo were equally effective in all parts 

of the Reich; 

— the Gestapo was the controlling authority for Political Police Informa- 

tion; 

— the Gestapo controlled and supervised the concentration camps. 


231 «Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, P- 
141. 


Moreover, the Provincial Chief Administrators (Oberpräsidenten) and 
District Chief Administrators (Regierungspräsidenten) were to comply with 
Gestapa instructions relating to the Gestapo and in case of urgency Gestapo 
offices were entitled to address demands to all police authorities within their 
area, subject only to informing the State District President or Magistrate 
(Landrat). All State, provincial and local authorities, including even the Inte- 
rior Ministers of the states, were to keep the Gestapo informed of all impor- 
tant political moves and speeches. => 1 July 1937 
17 January 1936: Food Law (Lebensmittelgesetz) regulated the sale of food 
and called for rigid police supervision and enforcement??? e> 29 
October 1940 

16 February 1936: Hitler decreed that the Gestapo was the secret police or- 
ganization for the whole Reich.23 

7 March 1936: German forces reoccupied the demilitarized zone (DMZ) of 
the Rhineland, and the need to include the Rhineland police forma- 
tions in a national police force disappeared. Four German army in- 
fantry divisions (the 25th, 26th, 33rd and 34th) were formed from 
the Rhineland LP ++ 8 March 1936 

8 March 1936: The Reich War Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the 
Wehrmacht ordered that the LP come under his orders and all ele- 
ments be absorbed by the army. All LP members were to add the 
eagle and swastika badge (Hoheitszeichen) to their uniforms. e 16 
March 1936 

1! March 1936: The eagle and swastika, symbol (Hoheitszeichen) of the 
Nazi Party, became the symbol of the Reich.?** 

16 March 1936: The LP was absorbed by the army, including five battalions 
from the former Rhineland DMZ, which became battalions of In- 
fantry Regiments 77, 78, 79, 80 and 81. => | April 1936 

23 March 1936: Instruction from the Commander of the Political Police of 
the States to the Inspector of Concentration Camps, concerning the 
increase of detention for detainees sent to a concentration camp for 
the second time.5 => 25 January 1938 

29 March 1936: Hitler's domestic and foreign policies were put to the test 
with a plebiscite. For the first time, Jews were denied the right to 

. . vote, and approval was shown by 44,461,278 Germans (98.79%). 

Spring 1936: Police officers being trained in languages for the coming 

,. Olympic Games took examinations. => 1/16 August 1936 

| April 1936: The police forces of the German states (Länder) became part 
of the Reich Police (Reichspolizei).236 

1 April 1936: What remained of the LP was absorbed by the army. 

! April 1936: The motorized highway police (motorisierte Strassenpolizei or 
motorisierte Strassenverkehrspolizei), on basis of the experience it 


232SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 92. 
3 3 Wighton, op. cit, p. 85. 

Bley “Das Jahr IV." p. 38. 

777B. Nr. (Ö) 55/36 Ads. 


236 
Heinrich: "Allgemeine Überblick über die Entwicklung der Polizei in den Zeiten der Republik 
von Weimar bis 1945,” in “Feldgrau,” No. 5, 1968, p. 101. 
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had gained up to 1 April 1934, was further expanded from 1 April 
1936 to cope with the increasing traffic. By circular decree of that 
date from the Reich Interior Minister it was absorbed into the Gen- 
darmerie, where it formed a separate service branch.?" The princi- 
pal sphere of activity of the motorized Highway Police was the su- 
pervision of traffic on country roads and “automobile roads" (Kraft- 
wagenbahnen), the issue of traffic regulations and the control of the 
roadworthiness of all motor vehicles. They ed in case of acci- 
dent, provided advice to motorists and checked on the condition of 
roads and traffic signs. The motorized Gendarmerie squads (mo- 
torisierten Gendarmeriebereitschaften) remained in barracks as be- 
fore and also remained at the disposal of the District Chief Admin- 
istrators (Regierungsprüsidenten) for other duties.?® 
N " 


za eu 


Motorized Gendarmerie squads undergo training. 


d ‘Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 400. 


as Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 90/91. 


1 April 1936: Himmler planned to combine the Higa and SSG into a single 
armed Frontier Protection Corps, and created for the purpose with- 
in his SS Main Office (SS-Hauptamt) the post of "Inspector of Fron- 
tier and Guard Units." SS-Obergruppenführer Friedrich Wilhelm 
Krüger was appointed the Inspector but the plan for the Frontier Pro- 
tection Corps was scotched by the Wehrmacht.? The SSG was dis- 
banded in October 1937. => October 1937 

1 April 1936: Hitler appointed. SS-Obergruppenführer Freiherr Karl von 
Eberstein as Police President of Munich.24° ++ 13 November 1937 


Freiherr Karl von Eberstein, an SS-Obergruppenführer since 30 January 
1936, became Police President of Munich on 1 April 1936. 


3 April 1936: Gestapa memorandum signed by Dr. Best clarified that re- 
gional offices (Stapostellen) were subordinate to the Minister Presi- 
dent of Prussia, not the District Chief Administrator (Regicrungs- 
prüsident). 

24 April 1936: The Berlin Chief of Police, Count Helldorf, instituted a s 
cial Olympic Staff to plan for and cope with the coming Olympi 
=> 1/16 August 1936 

30 April 1936: Hitler promoted Oberst Jürgen von Kamptz(sch) to General 


of the Gendarmerie, who finally took over the duties of Chief of the 
Gendarmerie.?!! -> June 1936 


s. 


239, E 
i oo General Jodl, diary, entry for 22 July 1937, quoted in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, pp. 


240; 

Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 91. 
24 ibi 
5 Ibid., p. 91. It is to be noted that this source gave conilicting dates for the promotion: 30 March 
936 (p. 369) and 30 April (p. 91). The latter is believed to be correct and has been taken. 
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General der Gendarmerie Jürgen von 
Kamptzsch (also found spelled 
“Kamptz”). 


20 May 1936: Law relating to Weights and Measures (Mass- und Gewichts- 
gesetz). A Regulatory Decree (Ausführungs Verordnung) to this de- 
cree obliged all business establishments using scales, measures and 
containers of specified size to submit such instruments once a year 
to the Eichamt of the Verwaltungspolizei for inspection and verifi- 
cation.?4? 

June 1936: Generalmajor der Polizei Jürgen von Kamptz(sch) became In- 
spector General of the Gendarmerie and Municipal Police in the 
Orpo Head Office (Gen.Jnsp. d. Gend. u. Gemeindepol. im 
HAOP)—a post he was to take up again in April 1941. Oberst Karl 
Pfeffer-Wildenbruch became Inspector General of (Police) Schools 
in the Orpo Head Office (Gen.Insp. d. Schulen im HAOP). => 3 Sep- 
tember 1936 

17 June 1936: Fiihrer Decree promoting Himmler from Deputy Chief of the 
Gestapo to Chief of the German Police in the Reich Interior Ministry 
(ChdDtPol. im RmdL), in a move taken to “ensure unified control of 
police duties in the Reich.” * As the title—usually linked with his 
rank as Reichsführer-SS to give the even more cumbersome RFSS- 
uChdDtPol. im RmdL)—indicates, theoretically he was personally 
and directly responsible to Frick as Interior Minister (and in Prus 
to Goring), but in practice he acknowledged only Hitler as supe- 
rior. Himmler's appointment meant effectively that the German po- 


242SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 92. 

243 Technically Himmler was only deputy to Göring of the most important political police force of 
all, in Prussia, but in effect Göring had become a mere figurehead. “Erlass über die Einsetzung eines 
Chefs der Deutschen Polizei im Reichsministerium des Innen, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1936," pp. 487 et 
seq. (Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 268; Nuremberg Document 2073-PS). 


Der Reichsführer SS und Chef der 
deutschen Polizei Heinrich Himmler. 


lice had fallen into the hands of his SS. Two years later Hitler himself 
commented on the significance of the combination of the two titles: 

"By means of the nomination of the Reichsführer-SS and Chief 
of the German Police in the Ministry of the Interior... created the 
basis for the unification and reorganization of the German Police. 
With this step, the SS of the NSDAP, which was under the Reichs- 
führer-SS,...entered into close connection with the duties of the Ger- 
man police." 244 

18 June 1936: Inauguration of Reichsfiihrer-SS Himmler as Chief of the Ger- 
man Police.^5 The same day it was announced in the press that 
when Himmler was not available he would be represented by 
Daluege.*46 

19 June 1936: Joseph Goebbels wrote in his diary: Himmmler appointed 
head of the German police. That’s a good thing. He is clever, ener- 
getic and uncompromising.” 

20 June 1936: Himmler presented new Police uniforms at a ceremony at- 
tended also by Interior Minister Frick. The uniforms were approved 
and introduced soon after, in time for the Olympics, which began in 
Berlin on 1 August 1936. => 1/16 August 1936 

22 June 1936: Frick introduced annual physical proficiency testing for the 
Police, referring also to the 1936 police (modern) pentathlon 
(Polizei-Fünfkampf 1936).247 


IDCM, 
4p, j 

Preamble to Hitlers secret order of 17 August 1938 (647-PS), quoted in “Nazi Conspiracy and 

Ogression," Vol. Il, USGPO, Washington, 1946, pp. 173-237 

5, Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 269 & 372. 


246, 
n It had previously been proposed that Daluege be named as Himmler's permanent deputy, but 
Jeydrich had rejected this on Himmler's behalf. 


247, A 

Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 274 & 275. Himmler, Daluege and Hey- 
dric 'h were all involved in this initiative to encourage sport in the police. 80,000 policemen took 
Proficiency tests in September 1936 and the best 70 at the pentathlon competed on 26 September 
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20 June 1936: Himmler submitted new Police uniforms for Hitler's approval ata ceremony 
attended also by Frick. They were found acceptable and introduced in time for the start of 
the Berlin Olympics on 1 August 1936. Here three policemen pose in the new uniforms. 


25 June 1936: Unified and centralized training of members of the SW at the 
former Prussian SW Police School at Stettin was decreed.248 e» 1/16 
August 1936 & 21 January 1937 


in the 1936 Police Championships (Polizeimeisterschaft 1936) in Hall -L Intersturmführer 
Alfred Kretschmann of the Berlin Gestapo was the winner (Deutscher Polizeime pd 2 Be asia 
ler, despite his own physical shortcomings, insisted on the practice of sport within his SS and police, 
On 8 November 1937 he warned his SS-Gruppenführer that they could only expect promotion i 
they acquired the required sports badges, reminding them that they had to set an example to their 
subordinates (T-175, Roll 90, frame 2438). 

248 Koch: "Beiträge zur Formationsgeschichte der Deutschen Polizei. Die Wasserschutzpolizei (des 
Reiches),” in “Feldgrau,” p. 54. 

249 schutzpolizei, Wasserschutzpolizei, Gendarmerie und Gemeindevollzugspolizei. 


| 25 June 1936: New standardized uniforms for the whole German Police 24° 
were introduced with Hitler's approval through decree of the Reich 
and Prussian Interior Minister.250 

26 June 1936: In his new capacity as RFSSuChdDtPol.im RMdI, Himmler 
set in motion his fundamental reorganization of the police with two 
decrees.?5! He divided it into two parts, breaking with tradition by 
creating two Head Offices (Hauptümter) within the Interior Min- 
istry.?*? The various departments for both Head Offices were taken 
from those of the previous "Department III (Police)" (Abteilung III 
[Polizei] ). 

One was the Head Office of the uniformed Orpo (Hauptamt Ord- 
nungspolizei, or HAOP),?53 in charge of which he placed Kurt Daluege, who 
had been promoted a Police General on 17 June (thus becoming General der 
Polizei und Ordnungspolizei). Daluege's appointment was in effect not a pro- 
motion, as it merely consolidated the position he already held as co-ordina- 
tor of the German state police, which was now called the Orpo.2 In fi 


SS-Obergruppenführer Daluege, Chef der Daluege in Police uniform. 
Ordnungspolizei. 


750 Erlass des Reichs- und Preussischen Ministers des Innern vom 25. Juni 1936-1Il m 100 Nr. 56/36 
RMBIIB. S. 858 ff). 


> Erlasse von 26 Juni 1936 RFSSuChdDtPol. — O/S Nr. 1/36 & O/S Nr. 2/36 über “Einsetzung eines 
Chefs der Ordnungspolizei und eines Chefs der Sicherheitspolizei” und "Gescháftsverteilung im 
Geschäftsbereich des Chefs der Deutschen Polizei" (Division of Duties in the Office of the Chief of 
the German Police) - see Regenberg: "Panzeríahrzeuge und Panzereinheiten der Ordnungspolizei 
1936-1945," p. 18 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 3. 


| "The concept of “Main Offices" (Hauptámter) was not only new to the Interior Ministry, but to 
German governmental institutions as a whole. The idea was copied from Heydrich's SS-Sicherheits- 


dguptamt, which was renamed to SD-Haupiamt to distinguish it from Heydrich's new Hauptamt 
ipo. 


53Also referred to as “Daluege Head Office” (Hauptamt "Daluege") after its Chief (Koehl, op.cit., 
P. 110). 


254Koehl, op.cit., p. 117. 
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Daluege lost control of the Kripo to Heydrich (see below). The structure of 
the HAOP would change during its life, but when established controlled four 
branches of the uniformed foi the Schupo, Traffic Police (Verkehrs- 
polizei), Gendarmerie and Municipal Police (Gemeindepolizei).?% Its other 
departments occupied themselves with internal matters, such as budget, pay, 
supply, economics, legal, medical and veterinary matters, as well as national 
defense and armed forces affairs within their competency. Inspectors were 
appointed for the Schupo, Gendarmerie and Municipal Police and Schools. 
(=> 1 September 1936.) Police uniforms, rank titles and rank insignia were to 
be standardized.256 

The other Head Office was of the plain clothes Security Police (Haup- 
tamt Sicherheitspolizei, HA Sipo), under Himmler's protégé and head of his 
SD, SS-Gruppenführer Reinhard Heydrich. Heydrich became Chief of the 
Sipo and of the SD, thus linking the (state) Sipo with the (Party, in fact SS) 
SD. As with the HAOP, the internal structure of Heydrich's HA Sipo would 
change considerably over the years, but when formed it controlled two 
branches: the Political Police (Politische Polizei, from Abteilung III P) and 
the Kripo, from Abteilung III C 3 and III C 4a 2. Other sections looked after 
matters such as registration of weapons, passports, foreigners, frontier inci- 
dents (Grenzzwischenfälle) and national defense and armed forces matters 


SS-Gruppenführer Heydrich, Chef der 
Sicherheitspolizei. 


Padfield, op.cit, pp. 184/185 is incorrect in saying that only the traffic police did not come 
under Daluege's control at this time, as it answered to the Minister of Transport. Contemporary and 
post-war German sources confirm that the HAOP did control the Verkehrspolizei when it was set 
up, such having previously been the domain of Abteilung Ill B4 (Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte 
Jahr 1936," p '0 & Neufeldt: “Entstehung und Organisation des Hauptamtes Ordnungspolizei," p. 
22). 

2561n his main entry (on pp. 270/271) Rühle (“Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936”) gives 26 June 
1936, although contradicts this in his chronological summary on p. 372 by showing the 20th. Ac 
cording to SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 3, standardized uniforms, rank titles 
and badges were ordered for the entire Police on 25 June 1936. 


within the competence of the Sipo. Heydrich also headed HA Sipo's two sub- 
ordinate offices, that of the Sipo itself (Amt Sicherheitspolizei) and the Kripo 
(Amt Kriminalpolizei). Amt Sipo was in turn divided into internal Political 
Police (Innere politische Polizei) and Defense Police (Abwehrpolizei), where 
Müller and Best acted as Heydrich's deputies respectively. Nebe was his 
deputy in Amt Kripo. The Gestapa (again under Heydrich and with Best as 
his deputy) came under Amt Sipo and the Kripo Office (Prussian State Kripo 
Office, or Landeskriminalpolizeiamt—later Reichs-Kriminalpolizeiamt) 
came under Amt Kripo and was led by Nebe. Best also responded directly to 
Heydrich as Chief of the HA Sipo Administration and Legal Office (Amt 
Verwaltungs- und Recht).?57 
Daluege's HAOP was included among the SS Head Offices. Heydrich's 
HA Sipo was not considered an SS head office, although his HA SD w: 
10 July 1936: Officers of the Sipo (thus Gestapo and Kripo) were empow- 
ered by decree to conduct their activities in any part of the Reich, in- 
dependently of the area covered by their bureau. 
22 July 1936: Reich level directives were issued concerning the Mu 
Police Administrations.25® 
1/16 August 1936: The XIth Olymj were held in Berlin, with 4,783 par- 
ticipants from the 53 participating nations making exceptional de- 
mands upon the capital and its facilities.25° For Hitler it was an ideal 
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A Berlin policeman checks a photographer’ [ 
Pee policeman cheeks a photographes papers near he Brandenburg Gate at the be- 


sae ars Security Police and SD,” in “Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in 
lation as Document 1680-PS in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washing- 


ton 91-198; 2 
p^ DO Pp. 191-198; Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936,” p. Neufeldt, op.cit, 
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ühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 271 & 374. 


2594 
While rowing and other boating sports were held on the Dahme river at Grünau near Berlin, 
events requiring the open sea were held in Kiel. 


Landesarchiv Berlin 
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In front of the Olympic kiosk. A pol 


ice official commanding four languages is a useful source 
of information. His linguistic skills are shown on the silver and light green brassard, worn 
low on the left sleeve. 


showcase for his Third Reich to the world, and its propaganda value 
was exploited to the full. With Berlin hosting the largest event in its 
history, there was the risk of things going terribly wrong and so the 
role of the Police was critical and nothing was left to chance. All po- 
lice leave was cancelled during July and August, and three new main 
police sections were created—"City," "Reich Sport Field" and “Grii- 
nau." The Reich Interior Ministry formed a special "Police Com- 
manding Staff for the XIth Olympiad," under Berlin Police Presi- 
dent Helldorf. This staff not only had authority over all police offi- 
cers involved in the Games, but also over all members of the SS, 
tapo, Leibstandarte SS “Adolf Hitler,” SA and NSKK who were 
iliaries. The District President of Potsdam directed po- 
lice measures involving the Olympic Village and Dóberitz encamp- 
ment. 

Anticipating the arrival in Germany of international criminals, the 
Prussian Kripo Office had already contacted a number of police 
forces around the world in 1935, asking them to provide information 
on known criminals. These data were gathered into a handbook, 
which contained the descriptions (to include photographs, finger 
prints and "specializations") of over 1,000 international criminals. 
Prior to the Games these handbooks were distributed to all police 
departments involved, police stations at the frontiers and the special 
Aliens Police in Berlin. 

The teaching of foreign languages to the police, begun in 1933, 
as intensified, to allow officers to give information to honest for- 
eign visitors, and cope with the less law-abiding. After examinations 
held in 1936, the selected officers were given regular instruction for 
interpreting during the Games. 48 officials fluent in foreign lan- 
guages were placed at the disposal of the Kripo, Police Headquar- 
ters and the Prussian Police Office. 

To cope with the large numbers of people and motor vehicles 
flooding to Berlin and Kiel, special measures were taken to bring in 
police from around the country, and to enroll the help of members 
of the NSDAP and its organizations xiliaries. 

1,585 police officials were assigned as reinforcements to the 
Berlin police from 23 July to 16 August, together with 128 officials 
with linguistic qualifications. The members of two classes for po- 
licemen and one officers’ class from the Technical Police School 
(Technische Polizeischule) were assigned to meet requirements of 
the Intelligence Department of the Berlin Police Headquarters. Fif- 
teen officials were transferred to Berlin from other parts of Germany 
for three months to supplement the SW for the contests to be held 
on the Dahme at Grünau (=> 21 January 1937). An additional 176 
Kripo officials for special duties were 
Office in Berlin, 12 of whom were assigned to the Potsdam Kripo, 
133 were placed on duty with the Kripo Office and 31 with the 
Kripo Department of the Berlin Police Headquarters. In Kiel an 
extra 138 policemen were placed at the disposal of the Orpo for su- 
pervisory duties, with a further 28 officers and 717 policemen held 
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Police official giving traffic directions near the stadium from a special automobile equipped 
with a loudspeaker. 


in reserve. The Kiel waterways protection police were reinforced by 
one officer and 28 policemen. The information and supervisory ser- 
vice of the Kripo was increased by 14 Kripo officers from other 
parts of Germany. Twelve men and women police officers were as- 
signed to aid the regular police officials in the control of prices, es- 
pecially to combat black market sales of tickets 

Directing and controlling traffic in Berlin was a particular prob- 
lem, aggravated by far higher than usual traffic volumes, and the ar- 
rival of foreign drivers who were unfamiliar with German traffic 
rules. A police order of 23 July 1936 had already designated “no park- 
ing” streets, which were made one-way for the duration of the Games. 
148 additional motorized policemen were brought in from outside 
Berlin. Some 2,000 members of the National Socialist Motor Corps 
(NSKK) were brought in to perform auxiliary police duties. They su- 
pervised parking places in the theatre, cafe and business ts, with 
some 1,400 men on duty at any given time. 178 NSKK men helped 
control traffic in Kiel. In Berlin the police used special vans with 
loudspeakers mounted on their roofs (Polizei-Lautsprecherwagen) to 
direct the heavy traffic around the stadium.?59 


260-Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 17, 1 September 1936, p. 678. 


A Schupo in the pre-June 1936 
uniform acts as a desk for a 
discus thrower from Poland. 


A stern-faced Schupo investi- 
gates a case of ticket specula- 
tion. 


Members of the NSDAP, SA, NSKK and German Air Sport As- 
sociation (DLV) provided over 50,000 men for cordon duty on the 
“big” days. The SS performed police duties. The Kiel Police re- 
ceived a reinforcement of 111 SA men from the Lockstedt Training 
Camp for supervisory service. 

There were other auxiliary police measures that added further 
burdens to Berlin’s police force, to include the need to cope with the 
increased risk of fire (Feuerléschpolizei) during the Games, and to 
inspect new buildings to ensure that they complied with safety reg- 
ulations (Baupolizei). 
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452 police officers and 11,501 policemen were on duty on the 
opening and closing days of the Games. During the other principal 
days of the competition, 200 officers and 5,500 other ranks were in 
active service. On the other days an average of 60 officers and 2,000 
policemen were on duty. Policewomen of the counter-espionage de- 
partment and Dóberitz police station attended to the more sensitive 
task of dealing with female contestants and visitors. 

In the event all appears to have gone well, or at least such was 
the official version released for public and foreign consumption. In 
true German fashion, the Games were run with clockwork precision, 
with the crowds of people and thousands of motor vehicles mar- 
shaled and kept in order. There was some crime and 64 pickpockets 
were arrested (39 of whom were foreigners) and charges were 
brought st 270 people (of whom 48 were foreigners) for ticket 
speculation. The origins of the 104 beggars arrested during the 
Games is not known. The central missing persons department at the 
Prussian Kripo Office, which had had to take on extra staff, man- 
aged to trace all reported 49 missing persons, most of whom had 
been “lost” following excessive consumption of alcohol. The Police 
also ran a lost and found bureau, which gathered and tried to return 
to their owners thousands of items, to include 440 umbrellas and 
walking sticks, 195 cameras and 135 pairs of binoculars. 

28 August 1936: The term “Gestapo” was decreed throughout Germany by 
the RFSSuChdDPol. as part of the process of establishing uniformi- 
ty for all political police forces of the federated states and their or- 


ganization was adapted to the one existing in Prussia by the creation This vehicle entered into service in Berlin’s “Traffic Accident Command” in the summer of 
of Skate Police Burcanx: 1936. Below: Contemporary sketch of an accident at an intersection in the 1930s. 


August 1936: Road accidents had become a serious problem in Germany 
(263,000 accidents with 171,000 injured and 8,500 killed in the 12 
months to 30 September 1936).26! The RFSSuChdDtPol. ordered 
the introduction of new traffic signs. The traffic Police (Verkehrs- 


polizei) mounted a campaign called “battle against traffic accidents” 
and a number of training courses for highway police (Strassen- 
polizeilehrgänge) were organized.29? 


A photographer records an accident between a car and a motorcycle. The car carries a Lan- 
desbezirk Berlin registraton plate (prefixed “IA”) and the international ^D" code for Germany. 


automobiles, trucks and buses rose by 130% from 755,156 to 1,737,722 and the number of motor- 
z 3 s by 89% from 844,042 to 1,599,055 (Eichler: “Du bist sofort im Bilde," p. 184). 
261 Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 272. The rise in accidents was in part due to ^, Daluege opened the 3rd such course on 31 August. "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 18, 
254 the rapid increase in road traffic during the Third Reich: between 1933 and 1938 the number of Berlin, 15 September 1936, p. 701 and Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936,” p. 272. 255 
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An elderly policeman teaches road safety to a class of young children. 


September 1936: Agreement was reached between Himmler and the leader 
of the National Socialist Motor Corps (Korpsführer der NSKK) 
Hühnlein that a road safety service (NSKK-Verkehrserziehungs- 
dienst) should be formed from NSKK officers and men. This would 
provide information and instruction over road traffic, acting as a 
motorized auxiliary police service that would work hand-in-hand 
with the Highway Police (Strassenpolizei).26 e> 12 January 1937 & 
28 July 1938 


3 j 


NSKK Korpsführer Hühnlein provided assistance to the police regarding traffic laws and in- 
struction. 


263Rühle: *Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 272. The SKK-Verkehrserziehungsdiens, 
was also referred to as NSKK motorized auxiliary police (Motorisierte Hilfspolizei des NSKK), and 
was organized in squads (motorisierten Hilfspolizeibereitschaften des NSKK). 


1 September 1936: The Head Office of the Orpo (HAOP) was organized as 
follows at this date: 
Chief of the Orpo 
with Adjutant 
and Main Bureau 
Administration and Law Office 
Command Office Kommando-Amt 
Schupo Inspector General Gen.Insp. der Schutzpolizei 
Inspector General of Gendarmerie, Gen.Insp. der Gendarmerie, 
motorized Gendarmerie motorisierten Gendarmerie- 
Squads and Municipal bereitschaften und der 


Chef der Ordnungspoliz 
mit Adjutantur 
und Hauptbüro 
Amt Verwaltung und Recht 


Police Gemeindepolizei 
Gen.Insp. der Schulen 


Inspector General of Schools 


Generalmajor (later Generalleutnant) der Polizei Adolf von 
Bomhard, Head of the HAOP Command Office. 


1 September 1936: With effect from this date, on basis of a decree dated 20 
September 1936, Order and Security Police Inspectors (Inspekteure 
der Ordnungspolizei, or IdO and Inspekteure der Sicherheitspolizei, 
or IdS) were established at the headquarters towns of the military 
districts (Sitze von Wehrkreisen) at the disposal of the Provincial 
Chief Administrators (Oberprüsidenten) and Governors (Reich: 
statthaltern).2 Their tasks included co-operation with the Nazi 
Party Gauleiter, the Commander of the Wehrkreis and the adminis 
trative authorities of the province or state. Three Inspector Generals 
were appointed for the Orpo, for the Reich Schupo (Generalinspek- 

p cento 

264 

Tessin: “Die Stäbe und Truppeneinheiten der Ordnungspolizei,” Teil II: “Zur Geschichte der 

Ordnungspolizei” p. 19, & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 3. Koehl, op.cit., p. 

118 states that the post of IdO was to be held by a police colonel in each of the Prussian provinces 

and at the seat of each Reich governor, adding that the creation of the IdO formed the basis of SS- 

2nd-police union, because eventually these positions had to be filled by SS officers of comparable 

rank. Koch: “Zur Organisationsgeschichte der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939, Teil Il: 1933-1939," 

Was incorrect in stating that the posts of IdO and IdS were created on 1 September 1939. Insofar as 

the IdO were concerned, he stated that they were appointed in the Prussian Provinces and larger 

German States and held the ranks of colonel (Oberst) of the Schupo or Gendarmerie, or Major Ge 

ral of the Police (Generalmajor der Polizei) - they were not appointed in the smaller German states. 


According to Koch, the IdO assumed responsibility for police training (to include air raid protection 
duties) and were also in charge of important Orpo operations. 
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teur der Schutzpolizei des Reiches), for the Gendarmerie and Mu- 
nicipal Schupo (Generalinspekteur der Gendarmerie und der 
Schutzpolizei der Gemeinden) and for the Police Schools (Gener- 
alinspekteur der Poliz hulen). These Inspector Generals were to 
exercise control over performance of duty of their respective 
branches and see to their development. => 20 September 1936 
2 September 1936: SS-Brigadefiihrer Friedrich Schlegel died, Gestapo Pres- 
ident in Saxony (Präsident des Geheimen Staatspolizeiamtes Sach- 
sen).266 
3 September 1936: Police took part in large scale maneuvers in the Prussian 
districts (Kreise) of Teltow, Jüterbog and Beeskow-Storkow under 
the command of Generalmajor der Polizei Jürgen von 
Kamptz(sch).?&? => 20 September 1943 
4 September 1936: As part of the reorganization of the Police, its basic and 
further training took on a more military form. Henceforth individual 
gendarmes of the Gendarmerie ceased to just serve in the open 
country, but were regularly employed in closed formations.?6* 
20 September 1936: the branches of the police involved issued a number of 
decrees on this day, which may be summarized: 
— Orpo & Sipo: 
Inspectors of the Orpo (IdO) and Sipo (IdS) were appointed, as- 
signed to each military district (Wehrkreis).2 (=> 13 November 
1937) 
— State Police: 
The Chiefs of the State Police Bureaux assumed the functions of the 
political executive with the current Provincial Chief Administrator 
(Oberpriisident) (later also with the Reich Governor), that is the 
president of the government.?7? 
— Kripo: 
The Kripo in the various German states were reorganized.?7! The re- 
lationship between the Kripo authorities and the internal adminis- 
tration of the individual German states was left unchanged, but on 
professional matters the Kripo were made subject to the direction of 


nalpolizeiamt) and given titles paralleling those of the political po- 
lice, the Kripostellen (sub-stations) and Kripoleitstellen (stations). 


a was made responsible by decree for the po- 


265 Tessin: “Die Stäb 
“The German Police 
266“Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 18, 15 September 1936, p. 704. 
267 Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 272. 

268 ibid, 


269Decree of the Reich and Prussian Interior Minister, quoted in “Ten Years Security Police and SD, 
in “Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in translation as Document 1680-PS in “Nazi 
Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washington, 1946, pp. 191-198. 

270Decree of the Reich and Prussian Interior Minister. 


271 Circular from the Interior Minister, quoted in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, pp. 184/185. Mollo, 
258 op.cit, p. 7. 


und Truppeneinheiten der Ordnungspolizei," p. 8 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook 


p.3 


litical police commanders in all the German states. => 1 October 
1936 

October 1936: A Sipo Inspector (Inspekteur der Sicherheitspolizei, or IdS) 
was appointed in each military district (Wehrkreis). The intention 
had been to improve co-operation between the Kripo and Gestapo, 
but the result was a weakening of the traditional authority of the po- 
lice presidents.272 

1 October 1936: AII of the Political Police forces of the German states were 
renamed Gestapo by decree, leading to the creation of a network of 
Gestapo head offices or s ns (Stapoleitstellen) and regional of- 
fices or stations (Stapostellen) throughout the Reich.273 

| October 1936: The Reich Transport Minister extended by two years appli- 
cation of the Reich Road Traffic Regulations (Highway Code) by 
the ChdDtPol.27* 

13 October 1936: The TN came under Himmler’s command as the “techni- 
cal auxiliary formation of the Police.” 

14 October 1936: The organization of the Sicherheitspolizei was centralized 
through five decrees issued by the Reich Interior Minister and Chief 
of the German Police.275 

16/22 October 1936: Official visit to Rome by Himmler, his two Police Head 
Office Chiefs (Heydrich and Daluege), Himmler’s adjutant, SS- 


igadeführer Karl Wolff (center), Himmler’s adjutant. 


s Buchheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 185, cited by Mollo, op.cit, p. 3. 
<2 Molto, op.cit, p. 7. 

25 Rah “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936,” pp. 2; 
^lbid., pp. 271 & 377. 
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Brigadefiihrer Karl Wolff, SS-Sturmbannfiihrer Miiller, SS-Ober- 
sturmfiihrer Professor Dr. Langsdorff, SS-Untersturmfiihrer Scholz 
and SS-Untersturmführer Legationsrat Dr. Schumburg from the For- 
eign Office.276 

16 November 1936: Himmler ordered that the motorized Gendarmerie 
Squads (motorisierten Gendarmeriebereitschaften) should wear the 
uniform of the Gendarmerie with a special sleeve badge, which 
would indicate their role in policing the state highways. e? 8 Janu- 
ary 1937 

22 December 1936: Institution of the Reich Fire Brigade Honor Badge.*”” 


1937 


A centralized criminal biology service for the whole Reich was formed. 
(=> 1942) Each prison and penitentiary had a criminal biology examination 
department, which kept an index card for each prisoner. Ten collecting cen- 
ters for reports were established; these reports contained a prognosis to 
whether the prisoner was corrigible or not. If they were not, he could be clas- 
sified as a “habitual criminal" and incarcerated for life or for an indefinite pe- 
riod in a concentration camp. All of these tests were carried out on a strictly 
"racial" basis.?7* 

Traffic accident commands (Verkehrsunfallkommandos) of the Schupo 
were formed in towns with over 200,000 inhabitants. These commands in- 


or Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 22, 15 November 1936 (photographic coverage) & No. 23, 


ember 1936, pp. 901/902 (article) & Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 275 


Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 275 & 380. 


278-Germany Basic Handbook," Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p- 
140. 


October 1936: The inaugural meeting of the Police Law 
Commission. From left to right: SS-Gruppenführer Heydrich, 
RESSuChdDtPol. Himmler, Reichsminister Dr. Hans Frank 
(standing), SS-Standartenführer Dr. Werner Best, General 
der Polizei Daluege, and Berlin's Police President, Graf Hell- 
dorf. 


tervened over fatal and serious road accidents, where public transport or ve- 
hicles of authorities were involved and where serious damage to property oc- 
curred and in all cases of hit-and-run.2” => | September 1937 


January 1937: The Higa numbered 1,495 28° e> December 1938 
Beginning January 1937: The post of Inspector of the Fire Fighting Services 
(Feuerléschwesens) in the HAOP was created and filled by Dr. Ing. 
Johannes Meyer.?*! e> March 1940 
1 January 1937: The SD-HA, located at 102 Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin, had a 
staff of 372 officers and other ranks. It was organized into four of- 
fi 82 
Office for special employment 
I Administration and Legal 
II SD Domestic Aff 
III SD Abroad 
(227 September 1939) 


Ii 


Amt z.b.V. 

Amt I Verwaltung und Recht 
Amt II SD-Inland 

Amt III (SD-Ausland: Abwehr) 


! January 1937: At the conclusion of practical and theoretical training, the 
motorized Gendarmerie Squads (motorisierten Gendarmerieber- 
itschaften) began their service with a strength of 12 squads,?83 

8 January 1937: Himmler issued a circular decree increasing the strength of 
the motorized Gendarmerie Squads (motorisierten Gen- 
darmeriebereitschaften), which was also a step towards its eventual 


—«— ——— 
E Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," 1937, p. 38. 
= Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schutzstattel der NSDAP 1937,” p. 36. 
Sg, Tre post was up-graded to an Inspectorate General in 1942. 
282Mollo, op cit, pp. 3 & 6. 


28 a 
Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936,” 1937, p. 272 
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12 January 1937: 
congratulate Güring on his 44th birthday (their gift is in the white box). 


role in time of war. It was to consist of 16 Squads (Bereitschaften), 
one in each military district (Wehrkreis), and its 42 posts would be 
the junction points of the nation's roads and motorways. The au- 
thority of these highway police was not restricted to the borders of 
their state, province or district, and they could cross such borders in 
the pursuit of traffic offenders. Barracks were to be constructed for 
them.284 


12 January 1937: RFSSuChdDtPol. Decree setting out the agreement 


reached with the Korpsfiihrer des NSKK over the activity of the 
NSKK road safety service (NSKK-Verkehrserziehungsdienst). This 
service did not have police authority.?55 


immler, Heydrich, Wolff, Daluege and other senior SS and Police officials 


15/23 January 1937: The National Political Course for the Armed Forces, held 


between 15 and 23 January 1937, included a paper prepared by 
Himmler and his staff entitled "Organization and Obligations of the 
SS and the Police.”28¢ Insofar as the police were concerned, it was 
explained how the Nazis had inherited from the Weimar Republic a 
Police “in wild confusion, the best parts of which had been humili- 
ated; for the sword had been taken away from the officers and a rub- 
ber truncheon had been given to the men. The police were permeat- 
ed by persons with criminal records and by absolute Marxists. They 
did not dare to actually take a stand against any crime because al 
once the League for Human Rights, the Peace Society and similar s0- 


It was explained how in Prussia Góring had taken over the police, 
had put the uniformed police in order, and had formed a State Police 
(Landespolizei), which in 1935-1936 had been absorbed by the 
army—the same had happened in Bavaria. From his SS position, 
Himmler had first concerned himself with the Gestapo, with the po- 
litical police of the states and with the Secret State Police in Pru: 
Because he had personally been political police commander of all the 
German stat well as deputy leader of the Prussian Gestapo, the 
Gestapo across the nation had gradually come under his sole control. 

After reminding his military audience that he had become Chief 
of the German Police the previous 17 June, Himmler proceeded to 
outline what he saw as his task for the future. First, he would form 
one true Reich police force from the sixteen then in existence," “as 
the police were one of the strongest binding elements that a state can 
have. We now have for the first time in German history a Reich Po- 
nating the diverse uniforms, laws and regulations 
that had previously been in force,? thus avoiding the unacceptable 
situation that had previously existed whereby (to use Himmler’s ex- 
ample) “when a Hamburg police official was pursuing a criminal 
who was bold enough to go into Prussian territory, he could not pur- 
sue him further without the consent of the Prussian Police. This was 
naturally to the great advantage of the criminal, for he could very 
easily escape. The case was the same between the other states of the 
federation. These things were still on such a firm legal basis that one 
could not do away with them without legal revision.” 

Having extolled the benefits of a national police that knew no 
internal state lines, Himmler went on to describe the changes he had 
made so far towards creating a Reich Police. “I have already made 
a start in the officer corps and with the officials, by shifting the peo- 
ple somewhat, through transfers, etc., thus showing them Germany. 
Thus my dear Bavarians may come north for a change, and the peo- 
ple from the north go south. If that is not done they all groan a little 
about it at first, as was the case with the SS a few years ago. Now a 
telegram arrives suddenly, the man is to be at his new post in two 
days. Transfers are affected on principle only by telegram, which 
keeps people young and fresh. As stated, this is only the beginning 
of our work with the Reich Police. 

Possibly tailored to his audience, Himmler went on to say that 
the effective strength of police officers and men was very low, due to 
the fact that the police had given up their good (or even their best) 
personnel when establishing the State Police (Landespolizei), which 
had been absorbed by the Wehrmacht. In many areas this had left the 
police with not only the poorest equipment, vehicles, etc., but also on 


cieties intervened, and because absolute glorification of crime was 1n 
vogue. This was the method of planned intellectual Bolshevization. 


263 Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937,” 1938, p. 36. 
285ibid, pp. 36/37. 
286*Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washington, 1946, pp. 616/634. 


ne) 
he English translation refers to “gendarmeries,” but such is considered inappropriate in the cir- 
Cumstances, as the Gendarmerie forces that existed across Germany were only a part of the overall 
Police structure, specifically the rural constabulary. 

288The paper, presented in mid-January 1937 but possibly written some time before, referred to 
Such uniforms, laws and regulations as having been in force “until six or nine months ago,” in fact 
New police uniforms had been introduced in June 1936. 
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289 Himmler's plan to draw all Schupo commissio! 
proved impossible during the war, wh 
and other organizations meant that the Schupo had to look elsewhere. 


occasion the poorest officers and men. All of that had to be “painful- 
ly built up and brought into order." Insofar as manpower deficiencies 
were concerned, Himmler explained that he was bringing the police 
up to full strength with men coming from the SS General Service 
Troops (SS-Verfügungstruppe, or SS- VT) and Death's Head Forma- 
tions (SS-Totenkopverbiinde, or SS-TV). The officer corps of the po- 
lice was being brought up to full strength with SS-VT officers pass- 
ing out of the SS Officer Cadet Schools (SS-Führerschulen, later SS- 
Junkerschulen) at Bad Télz and Brunswick. In this way, the past 
error of allowing the police officer corps to become "second class" 
would be avoided. Some 300 SS officers passed out of the two cadet 
schools annually. They would be placed with the civil police once 
every six months in order to become reserve officers of the police.259 

Himmler then came to what he described to his audience as the 
main problem that would face his police: internal security and its 
obligations in time of war. “In a future war we shall have not only 
an army front on land, a navy front at sea, and an air force front in 
the skies over Germany, but we shall also have a fourth theatre of 
war, namely internal Germany. This is the basis which must be kept 
sound, at all costs, lest the three combat branches be stabbed in the 
back again." This reference to the old Nazi concept of the Dolch- 
stoss, favored also by the military as an excuse for the loss of World 
War One in 1918, was followed by the usual identification of Ger- 
many's "natural opponents" who could be expected to harm her on 
the home front: "international Bolshevism, under Jewish-Masonic 
leadership." Solving the problem of internal security in time of war 
was an assignment Hitler had given to the SS and police. 

After discussing his views on race, Himmler defined the obliga- 
tions of his police in time of war. “The police of course would, ac- 
cording to their duty as I see it, be able to give up a maximum of 
15,000 to 20,000 men (not more) to the Wehrmacht as soldiers. I 
have a total of 80,000 to 90,000 uniformed police. It must be taken 
into consideration that a large part of this uniformed police is at least 
40 years of age or older, so that if I should give up 15,000 to 20,000, 
I really would give up the backbone of this police. I can substitute 
men over 56 or 60 whom I may reactivate. That could be done if un- 
avoidable. However, it is possible only if I assure myself of an attack 
unit (Einsatztruppe) which I can use for large-scale projects. These 
are the SS Death's Head Units. By and large, I can get along with this 
old police force. I can carry out all the former tasks of the Landsturm, 
i.e. guarding munitions factories, railroad crossings, etc., with civil- 
ians over 45, who would be drafted as auxiliary police à planned 
provided I have as a backbone a troop that is young. For this the 
Death's Head Units are provided, ranging in age from 25 to 35, not 
older and not younger." While the SS-TV was never to become à 


ed officers from the SS Officer Cadet Schools 
fen-S: 


the high demand for young SS officers in the Waff 


branch of the police, it is interesting to see how much Himmler—in 
early 1937—was relying on it as a police reserve, albeit one of a very 
particular nature: SS-TV elements would be stationed in every gov- 
ernment district of Germany, but would never be stationed in their 
native province; they would be rotated every three months; they 
would never be assigned to normal police street duty. In the event, 
his SS-TV troops would not been assigned such police reserve du- 
ties. They would continue to guard the concentration camps, and 
many would be used to form combat formations of the Waffen-SS. 


16/17 January 1937: The "Day of the German Police" was celebrated 


throughout Germany, following a radio broadcast by Himmler on the 
evening of the I5th. This was a massive public relations operation, 
aimed at strengthening the people's faith in, appreciation of and re- 
liance upon the police. On the first day (16 January) Hitler ordered 
that SS members of the police should be distinguished by the wear- 


pimler prepares to address the German people by radio, under the watchful eye of the 
rer. 
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ing of SS runes below the left breast pocket of their tunics.2% => 10 
May 1937 

An agreement was reached between the Reich War Minister and 
the Reich Minister of the Interior (under whose technical jurisdi 
tion the entire police force came, although in practice it was under 
Himmler’s orders) aimed at guaranteeing the efficiency of the police 
in time of war. This lay down the extent of deferments of essential 
police personnel in wartime and the placing of all other personnel at 
the disposal of the Wehrmacht. In effect, the police could only draw 
on a limited pool of manpower for replacements, as all others were 
subject to call-up by the army: untrained men over 30 years of 
and trained men over 43. In the event of mobilization, a Reinforced 
Police Control Service (verstürkte Polizeischutz or VPS) was to be 
activated to protect munitions and essential industries, and to pro- 
vide rescue and evacuation services. The VPS would become a part 
of the local guard formations.??! 

When the Kripo forces had been successfully unified following 
legislation passed in 1936, Himmler ordered large-scale arrests of 
professional criminals. SS-Gruppenführer Arthur Nebe, previously 
head of the former Prussian Kripo, now chief of the Reich Kripo Of- 
fice, had sent out a circular to his regional subordinates inviting 
them to provide him with lists of all known crim On 27 Janu- 
ary the first round-up of professional criminals was made, followed 
by another upon Himmler’s instructions on 9 March, when some 
2,000 people were arrested and sent to concentration camps in “pro- 
tective custody” (Schutzhaft). 

21 January 1937: Agreement was reached between the Reich and Prussian 
Transport Minister and the RFSSuChdDtPol.imRMdl. concerning 
the duties of the Schiffahrtspolizei on the German Waterways.?? -> 
26 January 1937 

26 January 1937: As civil servants, all members of the German Police were 
subject to the German Civil Service Law (Deutsches Beamtenge- 
setz) and the Reich Civil Service Disciplinary Code (Reichsdienst- 
strafordnung).2? => 16 December 1937 

26 January 1937: To resolve problems over competence and jurisdiction, 
rules of practice were agreed between the Reich and Prussian Min- 

isters of transport and the ChdDtPol. concerning the Maritime Po- 

lice (Schiffahrtspolizei) of the German waterways, which was to be 

absorbed by the SW on 1 March 1937.2% => 1 March 1937 


290Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," 1938, p. 34. 


291 “Manpower Study” describes the VPS as “Reinforced Police Control Service,” defining it as the 
peacetime Order Police plus reinforcements. The VPS is referred to by Kopitzsch, op.cit., who states 
it was also called simply "Police Reserve" (Polizeireserve): the Wehrmacht had at their disposal for 
such Reserve those born between 1901 and 1909 and it was raised with a strength of 91,500. ves 
would more literally be translated as “Reinforced Police Protection.” 

292Der Reichs- und Preussische Verkehrsminister, Berlin, den 21. Januar 1937 S 1 gen 4022 RA $ 
1.70/37, RFSSuChdDtPol.imRMdl, O.Kdo © (7) 1 H 5/36 (in “Militaria” 7/92, pp. 189/190). 
293SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 100. 

294Koch: “Beiträge zur Formationsgeschichte der Deutschen Polizei. Die Wasserschutzpolizei (des 
Reiches)," p. 54 & Ri op.cit., pp. 93/94. 


8 February 1937 RFSSuChdDtPol. service instructions (Dienstanweisung) 
were issued concerning Inspector Generals of the Orpo (Generalin- 


spekteure der Ordnungspolizei).2% 


12 March 1937: Himmler, Heydrich and other senior SS and Police officials congratulate 
Reich Minister on his 60th birthday. 


A band of the Berlin Schupo plays for Frick on his 60th birthday. 


295Ruhle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 35. 267 
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23 February 1937: Himmler instructed the Kripo to take into protective cus- 
tody about 2,000 professional and habitual criminals or criminals 
who were seen as a threat to public morality. => 9 March 1937 

1 March 1937: Responsibility for the existing Water Traffic Police (Schif- 
fahrtspolizei) and Harbor Police (Hafenpolizei) was transferred 
from the Ministry of Transport (Reichsverkehrsministerium) to the 
RFSSuChdDtPol., following the agreement of 21 January 1937, and 
a new regular uniformed force was formed—the Waterways Protec- 
tion Police (Wasserschutzpolizei, or SW). => 24 June 1937 

9 March 1937: Kripo officials arrested the 2,000 or so professional and ha- 
bitual criminals, and those seen as a threat to public morality ac- 
cording to Himmler's orders of 23 February 1937. They were sent 
to concentration camps Sachsenhausen, Sachsenburg, Lichtenburg 
and Dachau??? 

18 March 1937: The authority of the motorized Gendarmerie (motorisierte 
Gendarmerie) was extended by a circular decree. Their patrol lead- 
ers (Streifenführer) and officers became auxiliary officials of the 
state (Hilfsbeamten der Staatsanwaltschaft) and, where necessary, in 
the event of road accidents they could arrest suspected persons, 
search and seize their vehicles.2% => 30 June 1937 

19 March 1937: Two laws were passed concerning the police. The first took 
effect from 1 April and provided that the same pay scales and office 
titles would apply across all states of the country. The second trans- 
ferred the budgets of the various state police forces to the Reich, el- 
evating to Reich status officials on the budgets of the RFSSuChd- 
DtPol.imRMdl, the Sipo (Gestapo and Kripo), Schutzpol and 
Gendarmerie. Officials of the Police Presidiums and Police Direc- 
torates (Polizeiprüsidien und Polizeidirektorien) remained on their 
respective state budgets.?»? 

1 April 1937: Police pay scales and official titles were unified across all of 
the German states on the basis of the law of 19 March. 


1 April 1937: This advertisement in the police magazine "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte" en- 
courages policemen to read the SS newspaper, "Das Schwarze Korps." 


296gMBliV. S. 279. In February 1933 the force in Hamburg at least was called the Harbor and Water 
Traffic Police (Hafen- und Schiffahrtspolizei, or Haschipo) ("Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 5, 1 
March 1934, photo facing page 188) 


297 Broszat in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 448. 
298 Riihle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 37. 
299 bid., p. 33. 


ble demand, the strength of the mo- 
erten Gendarmeriebereitschaften) 


1 April 1937: In response to the considei 
torized Gendarmerie (motoris 


was increased from 12 to 46 squads.??! 
May 1937: The Chief of the Sipo assumed sole responsibility for all frontier 
police matters, and executive authority passed to the Gestapo.” => 


October 1937 


May 1937: Daluege inspects the Hamburg Schupo. Police President Kehrl is in a black All- 
gemeine-SS uniform. Also present are Generalmajor Adolf von Bomhard (Chief of the Com- 
mand Office of the HAOP) and Oberst der Schupo Rudolf Querner, commander of the Ham- 
burg Schupo, who was to become BdO Hamburg (Wehrkreis X) on 1 September 1939. 


4 May 1937: Ist, 2nd and 3rd execution orders of the Air Protection Law.?^? 

5 May 1937: Ina speech to the officer corps of the Orpo, Himmler stated that 
recruits (Nachwuchs) for the police would be drawn from the ranks 
of the SS.304 

8 May 1937: A decree of the Reich and Prussian Interior Minister laid down 
that the Chief of the Sipo, acting on behalf of the Reich Minister of 
the Interior, was responsible for the security of the German frontiers. 
The Gestapo was confirmed to have had sole authority over all mat- 
ters concerning the frontier police. Contrary to certain sources, this 
decree did not establish the frontier police (Grenzpolizei).*°° 

10 May 1937: RFSSuChdDtPol. decree laid down the rules by which mem- 
bers of the Orpo who were also members of the SS could wear the 
SS runes breast badge on their police uniform - this date has been 
given as the start of the process of merging the SS and the Orpo. +> 
18 January 1938 


77 Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 272. 


302Mollo, op cit. p, 11 


OF prste, 7 
Erste, Zweite und Dritte Durchführungsverordnung zum Luftschutzgesetz (Rühle: “Das Dritte 
Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 275). 

304 

"^ Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 19: 


r,” p. 34. 
HAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” 


305, 
‘As was incorrectly reported, for example, in the S 
P. 60 (Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 243). 
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15 May 1937: The Reich and Prussian Interior Minister clarified by decree 
that directives emanating from Himmler’s office had the authority of 
a ministerial decision. 

18 May 1937: RFSSuChdDtPol. Law criminalizing driving motor vehicles 
while under the influence of alcohol.3% 

19 May 1937: The Chief of the Polish State Police, General Zamorski, took 
the march past of Honor Formations of the German Police at the Po- 
lice Memorial (Polizeidenkmal) in the Horst-Wessel-Platz in 
Berlin.307 


ERS 


The Chief of the Polish State Police, General Zamorski, takes the march past of Honor For- 
mations of the German Police at the Police Memorial (Polizeidenkmal) in the Horst-Wessel- 
Platz in Berlin. 


20 May 1937: The name of the local authority (Gemeinde) was added to the 
sleeve eagle badge of the Fire Fighting Police (Feuerlöschpolizei). 

14 June 1937: Service Instructions for the Inspector of Fire Fighting Services 
(Dienstanweisung für den Inspekteur des Feuerlóschwesens).30* 

June 1937: The SS and Police Press Office (Pressestelle SS und Polizei) was 
formed within the SS Main Office (SS-Hauptamt, or SS-HA).3® 

14 June 1937: Service instructions for the Inspector of Fire Fighting Mat- 
ters.!0 => 23 November 1938 

18 June 1937: The Technical Emergency Corps (Technische Nothilfe or TN) 
was reorganized by decree and its tasks specified. The Reich Office 
TN (Reichsamt Technische Nothilfe, or RATN) was formed. => 15 
December 1937 


306Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 37. 
307 bid, photo p. 465. 

308 ibid, p. 35. 

309K oehl, op.cit., p. 108. 


310 The Inspector was also the commander of the Reich Fire Bri 
wehrschule) that was at the time under construction in Eberswalde (Rühle 
fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 35). 
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23 June 1937: Decree concerning the acceptance of Sicherheitspolizei per- 
sonnel into the SS.3!! 

24 June 1937: The Police Personnel Law, which entered into effect on | July. 
This Law renamed the Municipal Police (Gemeindepolizei) to Mu- 
nicipal Schupo (Schutzpolizei der Gemeinden), thus bringing it into 
line with the Reich Schupo (Schutzpolizei des Reiches). This unifi- 
cation was subsequently extended to various degrees which laid 
down, among other things, that in larger centers of population the 
Municipal Police were to be commanded by police officers, the area 
command being classed as a Schutzpolizei Command (Kommando 
der Schutzpolizei) if commanded by a jor, Or as a Schutzpolizei- 
dienstabteilung if commanded by a captain or officer of lower rank. 
The Schupo, including the Waterways Protection Police (Wasser- 
schutzpolizei) (=> 26 July 1937) and the Fire Fighting Police (Feuer- 
lóschpolizei), were part of the Orpo.3!2 

24 June 1937: Police officials as executive officials (Vollzugsbeamte) were 
governed by the provisions of the Civil Service Law for German Po- 
lice Officials (Deutsches Polizeibeamtengesetz). The main provi- 
sions were:3!5 

— Every executive police official received a certificate on appointment, 
containing the words “unter Berufung in das Beamtenverhältnis,” 
meaning that henceforth he would be subject to the conditions of civil 
service employment; 

— After serving as an official on probation (Beamter auf Widerruf) he re- 
ceived, provided he met certain legal requirements, an appointment for 
life. All lifetime positions in the Vollzugspolizei (the collective term 
for the executive branches of the police) and the majority of posts in 
the Administrative Police (Verwaltungspolizei) were filled with mem- 
bers of the Schupo; 

— Police officials of the Barracked Police (Kasernierte Polizei) required 
special permission to marry, which had to be given to a man less than 
26 years of age. Police officials, usually up to the age of 27, could be 
required to live in police billets. 

— Reich Police Executive Officials (Polizeivollzugsbeamte des Reiches) 
could be transferred to the Municipal Police (Gemeindepolizei) if 
placed in positions corresponding to those formerly held. Similarly, 
ficials of the Municipal Police could be transferred to another muni 
pality or to the Reich Police Service. 

— Officers released or retiring from the police could be given the hon- 
orary title of the next higher rank and the right to wear the police uni- 
form. 

30 June 1937: Decree of the RFSSuChdDtPol. RMdl concerning the organi- 
zation of the Motorized Gendarmerie (Motorisierte Gendarmerie), 
described as a "special service branch of the Gendarmerie operating 


311, 
Krausnick, et al., op.cit. 


n2 
''2 Der Neuer Brockhaus," F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig, 1939, Vierter Band, p. 142; Ruble: 
Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 19 pp. 33/34; SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police, 
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'SSHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 100. 
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Reichsautobahn. 


Im Uerbehy 
m Bin odor pum Ban free 


The Reichsautobahn network in 1936, showing 
roads completed, in construction and planned. 


fic both on Lan oads) and on the Autobahnen 
(motorways) as its main function.” The strength of this barracked 
force, described as the Gendarmerie Corps (Gendarmeriekorps). 
was about 3,320 men. It was organized in "large companies" (mo- 
torisierte Grosse Gendarmerie-Kompanien) of 148 men, companies 
(Gendarmerie-Kompanien) or 111 men, “small companies” (Kleine 
Gendarmerie-Kompanien) and sections (Gendarmerie-Züge). lts 
tasks were traffic control, giving first aid and investigating accidents 
on country roads, main roads and motorways (Reichsautobahnen— 
for which the force had special “motorway commands" or Reichs- 
autobahn-Kommandos), the search for stolen vehicles and investi- 
gation of registration plate abi provision of advice to road users. 
checking the condition of roads and level crossings, etc. The motor- 
ized Gendarmerie was authorized to issue warnings (with and with- 
out imposing fines) for breaches of traffic regulations. To improve 
overall traffic safety, unroadworthy vehicles, once put in order, 
could be reported to the competent licensing authorities. The 
force could operate without being confined by state line boundari 

except in towns with state police administrations (staatliche 


3I gühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," pp. 35 & 36. 


Polizeiverwaltung), where its competence was limited to the Reich- 
sautobahnen. e 1942 
1 July 1937: The so-called "Functional Decree" of the Chief of the Security 

Police and SD (ChdSPudSD) under reference “Collaboration be- 

tween the SD of the RFSS and the Gestapo" defined the respective 

areas of competence of the two organizations:3!5 
a) SD of the RFSS: 

-the sciences (teaching, university education, research, politico- 
spiritual orientation) 

— the safeguarding of traditional values and popular culture (racial 
science, public health, popular traditions, safeguarding the pecu- 
liarities of the race) 

— the arts (music, figurative arts, theatre, cinema, radio) 

— education (of the youth of Germany inside and outside of school 
and in the universities, physical training) 

- the NSDAP and State 

- aliens 

— Masons 

— Associations 

b) Gestapo: 

- Marxism 

— high treason 

— emigrants 

c) The SD of the RFSS was also to look after all general and fundamen- 
tal questions of the following (which did not require executive inter- 
vention by the State Police), while the Gestapo were to look after all 
specific cases (which did require the intervention of the State Police): 

— churches, sects, religious and ideological associations 

— pacifism 

- Jewry 

— civil rights groups 

— other groups deemed enemies of the State, e.g. the Black Front 
and Bündische Jugend 

— the economy 

— the Press. 

_ These instructions applied equally to cases handled by the Chief of the 
Sipo (ChdSPudSD). 

_ One result of the decree was that the SD was obliged to hand over its in- 
dividual personal files to the Gestapo. 

=> 4 August 1941 


16 July 1937: The Prussian State Kripo Office (Landeskriminalpolizeiamt) 
was renamed to Reich Kripo Office (Reichskriminalpolizeiamt or 
RKPA). => 27 September 1939 

18 July 1937: RFSSuChdDtPol. Decree clarified that the TN had become a 
permanent auxiliary organization of the police as part of the reorga- 
nization of the force.316 

[eee eee 

: Signed by Heydrich and Best, the decree was referenced ChdSPudSD Nr. 4957/37. 

"Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 38. 
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22 July 1937: Reich instructions over the organization of Municipal Police 
adr ‘ations were published.?!7 

26 July 1937: Decree of the Reich and Prussian Interior Minister: "Reorga- 
nization of the Schupo Special Service— Waterways Protection Po- 
lice.” This provided that the Waterways Protection Police (Wasser- 
schutzpolizei, or SW) was a Special Branch (Sonderdienstzweig) of 
the Schupo, and included all existing Waterways Protection Police 
Forces, all State Rhine Police forces (Rheinpolizei, which were 
merged under SW-Kommando “Rhein” in Koblenz), Lake Con- 
stance Police (Bodenseepolizeien) and the Hamburg Harbor and 
Shipping Police.!® The SW thus became a Reich force, and its units 
were authorized to cross state lines in the event of a maritime emer- 
gency. The decree specified that the official abbreviation of the force 
was “SW."3!9 #315 March 1938 


August 1937, Police championships in Frankfurt am Main. Winners of the first prize for the 
25 kilometer long distance pack march, with a time of three hours, 47 minutes and 35 sec- 
onds, with their trophy, a bronze bust of Hiller. 


Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 271. 
inisation des Sonderdienstes der Schutzpolizei — Wasserschutzpolizei (SW.), RdER, te 
RuPrMdi. v. 26. Juli 1937 — Pol. O-Kdo O (7) 1 Nr. 37/37 (in “Militaria,” No. 7, 1992, pp. 1 90/1 

& No. 9, 1992, pp. 227/231). 

31 RMBIIV., S. 1279, cited by Koch: “Beiträge zur Formationsgeschichte der Deutschen Polizei. Die 
Wasserschutzpolizei (des Reiches)," p. 54. 


25 August 1937: Decree concerning the Motorized Traffic Squads (Mo- 
torisierte Verkehrsbereitschaften), a special branch of the Schupo 
formed to handle more difficult traffic problems, and accidents 
where the authority of the Motorized Gendarmerie (Motorisierte 
Gendarmerie) was restricted to the motorways (Reichsautobahnen). 

| September 1937: The Traffic Supervision Commands of the Schupo 
(Verkehrsüberwachungskommandos der Schutzpolizei) were reor- 
ganized by the RFSSuChdDtPol. to provide a better control of traf- 
fic in the larger towns. Their functions were the same as the motor- 
ized Gendarmerie (motorisierte Gendarmerie) on the country 
roads.320 

6/13 September 1937: “The Party Day of Labor” in Nuremberg. On the 
morning of the 10th, 3,000 police paraded before Hitler in down- 
town Nuremberg, after which Himmler made a speech in which he 
referred to the very hard “cleansing process that had been undertak- 
en in the police between 1933 and 1935”; how the police should not 
be confused with the Wehrmacht—despite the fact that they wore 
military uniform and were armed—and how its members were fa- 
natical Nazis. Addressing Hitler, he referred to the flags and a stan- 
dard that had been presented to the police, and invited him to con- 
secrate these colors.??! Hitler then took the stand, consecrating the 
standard and flags in a speech that referred to the constantly in- 

n — 


s Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937,” p. 38. 
32 

Even contemporary German sources could not agree on the precise date Hiller consecrated the 
Police colors. Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 248 gives 10 September, whereas 
‘Die Ordnungspolizei,” Brend'amour, Simhart & Co., München, 1939(2) gives the 12th as the date 


the "Deutschland Erwache" standard was awarded, which is supported by Burden: “The Nuremberg 
Party Rallies," p. 186, 
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creasing bond between the police and the Nazi movement, and how 
the police would go forward under these colors which would repre- 
sent the force’s close ties to the German people. Hitler concluded by 
describing the two roles of the police as representatives of the State: 
on the one hand the people’s best friend, and on the other the piti- 
less champion of the folk community against all asocial criminal el- 
ements.*?? 

15 September 1937: The new flags that Hitler had presented to the police on 
the 10th at the Nuremberg Party Rally were paraded before the 
Brandenburg Gate in Berlin. 


15 September 1937: The “Deutschland Erwache” standard, which Hitler had awarded to the 
Orpo during the Nuremberg Rally a few days before, consecrating it with the 1923 “Blood 
Flag,” is paraded through the Brandenburg Gate upon its arrival in Berlin. 


October 1937: The SS Frontier Observation Units were disbanded. Their 
members were taken, after passing a police examination, into the 
Frontier Police (Grenz-Polizei), which came under Section 
(Abteilung) III of the Gestapa and hi strength of 185 men.**4 

8 October 1937: The first Special Commands of the Security Police (Sicher- 
heitspolizei Sonderkommandos) were formed for the take-over of 
the Sudetenland.?*5 

11 October 1937: Order concerning the training of senior Forestry Service 
officials.326 


247/248. 
and photograph on page 465. 


322Ruhle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," 
323Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 


324Mollo, op.cit., p. 11 
32 


Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 598. 
326Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," p. 306. 


17/20 October 1937: Himmler as Chief of the German Police, accompanied 


by Heydrich and Daluege as his Main Office Chiefs and Karl Wolff 


(Chief of his Personal Staff), paid an official visit to Rome at Mus- 
solini’s invitation. 18 October was the 12th anniversary of the 
founding of the Italian Police." Himmler was honored by a march 
past of elements of the Roman police, and with his subordinates re- 
ceived honor daggers of the Fascist Militia (Himmler was to return 
to Rome in October 1938) 


18 October 1937: Daluege, Heydrich and Wolff stand behind Mussol 
saluting platform in Rome on the "Day of the Italian Police." 


Daluege and a contingent of SS and Italian Police officials during the October visit to Italy. 


Bley: “Das Jahr V" p. 43. 
32 
?8Ruhle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937," pp. 35 & 394. 
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13 November 1937: Himmler created the post of “Higher SS and Police 
Leader” (Hóhere SS- und Polizeiführer or HSSPF) through a decree 
of the Reich and Prussian Interior Ministry.??? This move was taken 
for a number of reasons, some in anticipation of the needs of war 
and others to protect his own position. When war came they would 
provide liaison between his SS and police and the military, and 
would strengthen the machinery of civil defense and internal secu- 
rity. Himmler shared with other top Nazis a fear of subordinates 
seeking independence, and he also wanted to counter the rising 
power and influence of the SS Main Offices (Hauptümter). He al- 
ready had suitable officers in place, in the person of his SS Main 
District Leader (SS-Oberabschnittführer) in each military district 
(Wehrkr The HSSPF were to act as Himmler's personal repre- 
sentatives (“a little Himmler in each Wehrkreis"), and prepare and 
co-ordinate the activities of the organizations subordinate to the RF- 
SSuChdDtPol. (Orpo, Security Police and General SS) in the area in 
the event of mobilization. The HSSPF was to be in charge of such 
organizations when they were employed as a combined force for a 
specific task. Under each HSSPF the SD-Leitabschnittsführer be- 
came Sipo Inspectors (Inspekteur der Sicherheitspolizei, IdS) and 
the General SS Staff Officer (Stabsführer der Allgemeine-SS) be- 
came Orpo Inspectors (Inspekteur der Orpo, IdO).5*? (=> 15 Decem- 
ber 1943) Creation of the HSSPF was important, with the first ap- 
pointment going to SS-Obergruppenführer von Eberstein on 12 
March 1938, but Himmler chose to conceal it from the public do- 
main, until shortly after the outbreak of war.??! Others were estab- 
lished during 1938 and 1939 within each Wehrkreis in Germany, 
and HSSPF were also set up in countries first overrun in the pre-war 
"bloodless conquests" (such as Austria and the Sudetenland), and 
then in those occupied by the Germans in WW2. => 12 March 1938 

14 December 1937: Himmler added to the categories of persons to be incar- 
cerated in concentration camps. 

15 December 1937: The Reich Office of the TN (Reichsamt TN, or RATN) 
was subordinated to the Orpo Head Office. 

16 December 1937: As civil servants, all members of the German police 
were subject to the Reich Civil Service Salaries Law (Reichsbesol- 
dungsgesetz), which placed executive police officials (Polizeivoll- 
zugsbeamte) under the control of the Reich Government??? 

31 December 1937: 1,268, or 0.6%, of the 208,364 members of the SS were 
professional policemen by the end of 1937.33 


329Birn: “Die Höheren 
330 Zipfel, op.cit, pp. 15/16. 
331SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 7. 
3321bid., pp. 100, 110 & 111. 


333«Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schutzstaffel der NSDAP 1937,” SS-Ergänzungsamt, Berlin, 1938, P: 
69. This total includes probationary members of the SS (Bewerber) and members of the SD, SS-Ver 
fügungstruppe and SS-Totenkopfverbände. Excluding these catagories, the total was 768. 


S- und Polizeiführer,” pp. 10 & 64/65. 


1938 


The organizational plan for the 
(Schutzpoli 


1938 fiscal year showed the Schupo 
i) organized in 81 Schupo Commands (under staff officers) and 


25 Schupo officers, in total 106 Reich police administrations. 


January 1938: Daluege in the uniform of a police general stands in front of 
three key figures in the SS: (from left to right) Wolff, Heydrich and Himmler. 


An undated organizational cl 


ORDER POLICE 

Reich Schupo 
Single service 
HQs 
Precincts (or wards) 
Mounted detachments 
MT columns 
Medical Service 
Waterways Protection Police 
Signals columns 
Schools 


art, which appears to have been valid at the 
nning of 1938, gives the uniformed Orpo divided as follows:5?* 
ORDNUNGSPOLIZEI 
Schutzpolizei des Reichs 


Einzeldienst 
Kommando-Dienstellen 
Reviere 

Reitstaffeln 
Kraftfahrstaffeln 
Sanitätsdienst 
Wasserschutzpolizei 
Nachrichten-Staffeln 
Schulen 


“Tessin: “Waffen-SS und Ordnungspolizei im Kriegseinsatz 1939-1945," p. 534 


335, 
th 
19. 


"Die Ordnungspolizei," Brend'amour, Sinhart & Co., München 1939(2). Evidence suggests that 
x ‘hart was produced-and therefore valid at some date-between 12 September 1937 and 26 June 
9. 
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Kasernierte Schutzpolizei 
Ausbildungs-Abteilungen 
Ausbildungs-Hundertschaften 
Hundertschafts-Abteilungen 


Barracked Schupo 
Training Battalions 
Training Companies 
Company Battalions 


Companies Hundertschaften 
Gendarmerie Gendarmerie 

Single service Einzeldienst P 

Motorized Gendarmerie Motorisierte Gendarmerie- 


Squads Bereitschaften 
Gendarmerie Schools Gendarmerie-Schulen 
Municipal Schupo Schutzpolizei der Gemeinden 


Single service as for Reich Einzeldienst ungefähr Schutz- 
Schupo polizei des Reiches 
Fire Protection Police Feuerschutzpolizei 
HQs of the local Fire Kommandostellen der örtlichen 
Protection Police Feuerschutzpolizei 


Technical Service Technischer Dienst 
Fire alarm and information Feuermelde und Nachrichten- 
service dienst 

Fire protection concerns Brandschutz-Betriebe 

Fire prevention Brandverhütung 

Reich HQs Kommandostellen des Reichs 

Reich Fire Brigade School Reichsfeuerwehr-Schule 

Training Companies Ausbildungs-Hundertschaften 
Administrative Police Verwaltungspolizei 

Volunteer Police Freiwillige Polizei 

Technical Emergency Corps Technische Nothilfe 


The HA Sipo was organized in early 1938 under its Chief into 
Office V (Administrative and Legal Division—Amt Verwaltung und 
Recht), Political Police Office (Amt Politische Polizei—PP) and 
Kripo Office (Amt Kriminalpolizei —S-Kr). 

1 January 1938: the new Highway Code (Strassenverkehrsordnung) came 
into force. 

12 January 1938: Instructions were issued for what was alleged to have been 
a German police “parade,” to be held in either April or May for the 
“arming, motorization and equipment of the polic t 20,000 
members of the police were to take part, in what in fact was to have 
been the occupation of Austria. => 7/15 March 1938 N 

17 January 1938: At Himmler’s instruction, Daluege inaugurated the first Po- 
lice School (Polizeischule) at Oberjoch in Allgäu.?7 

18 January 1938: The close relationship between the police and SS was fur- 
ther reinforced by a decree of the RFSSuChdDtPol. headed “As- 
similation of police officers and men in the SS," which was one of 


336Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," pp. 432 & 439. 

337 Rühle, op.cit., pp. 22 & 439. It is not clear why this contemporary Nazi author should have re- 
ferred to the school at Oberjoch as being the “first Police School," as clearly many were already in 
existence. 


many that established rules by which those members of the police 
who were not yet members of the SS could be accepted to it. All uni- 
formed officers and men of the Orpo (including members of the full- 
time fire brigades) who satisfied the general requirements might be 
accepted on application to the General SS (Allgemeine-SS) provid- 
ed that: a) they had been members of the NSDAP or one of its or- 
ganizations (SA, NSKK, HJ) prior to 30 January 1933; b) they had 
been patron members (Fórdernde Mitglieder) prior to 30 January 
1933).5* Himmler sought to “SS-ify” the police in this way, but it 
was technically not correct that Orpo officials were forced to join 
the SS. e> 4 March 1938 

25 January 1938: Reich Interior Minister's decree to the Gestapo concerning 
preventative custody.™ = 26 October 1939 

30 January 1938: Hitler introduced separate service medals for the police 
(Polizei-Dienstauszeichnungen), SS (SS-Dienstauszeichnungen) 
and fire brigades. 

31 January 1938: The strength of the SD was 5,050 regular and honorary 
members.?!! => December 1938 

16 February 1938: Change of government in Austria: Dr. Seyss-Inquart be- 
came Interior Minister and Chief of Security Matters.” e» 7/15 
March 1936 

4 March 1938: RFSSuChdDtPol. circular which referred to the decree of 18 
January 1938 as a further step in the gradual merger of the SS and 
police and stated that members of the Orpo who also belonged to the 
SA, NSKK or HJ were expected to transfer to the SS. => 24 
March 1938 

7/15 March 1938: Some 20,000 members of the Orpo took part in the a 
nexation of Austria under the guise of a parade , that had been or- 
dered by the Orpo Head Office on 12 January 1938.34 The order-of- 
battle of what was to be the largest police operation to date was the 
following:35 


338 bid, 


994s Generalleutnant der Polizei Adolf von Bomhard was to claim at his trial at Nuremberg on 13 
July 1946 (Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 209). 


3401, S-V 1 Nr. 70/37 — 179-g. 
341 <Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schutzstaffel der NSDAP 1938,” p. 39. 


342Ruhle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," pp. 61 & 440. Although strictly not within the 
scope of this study, a brief review of the organization of the Austrian police may be of interest. In 
1934 there were a) Austrian Munic ‘ipal Police (österreichische Gemeindepolizei), b) 8,388 strong 
Bundessicherheitswache, c) 5,854 strong Rural Police (Bundes-Gendarmerie), d) Criminal Police 
(Kripo) and e) auxiliary organizations (30,000 strong Hilfskorps that acted as reinforcements for the 
Austrian army, Schutzkorps and Hilfspolizei) (Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 6, 15 March 
1934, pp. 211/214). 

43 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 207. 


"Tessin: “Die Stäbe und Truppeneinheiten der Ordnungspolizei,” p. 10. According to Koehl, 
Op.cit, p. 135, 40,000 members of the Orpo took part in the Anschluss, along with the Leibstandarte 
Adolf Hitler, SS-Totenkopfregiment "Oberbayern," elements of SS-Standarte "Deutschland" and SS- 
Standarte “Germania.” SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police" says that during the occupa- 
lion of Austria approximately 120 to 150 Motorized Barracks Police Hundertschaften were mobi- 
lized and available for action within 6 hours, adding that such companies or combined March. 
Groups (Marschgruppen) were fully equipped for field service with the regular Armed Forces (p. 20). 


345 Tessin, op.cit, p. 10. 
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Gruppen 1-9 

motorisierten Gruppen 1-4 

Hundertschaft-Abteilungsstiibe 
I-III 

Hundertschaften 1-9 

motorisierten Verkehrsbereit- 
schaften 1-9 mit einem Stab 

MG-Hundertschaften 1-10 mit 
einem Stab 

drei Nachrichten-Abteilungen 

halbe Schneeschuabteilung 
Württemberg 

halbe Schneeschuabteilung 
Baden 

Ski Battalion Oberjoch Skiabteilung Oberjoch. 

SA elements based in Austria (NS-Mannschaft) were illegally designat- 
ed as auxiliary police. The Anschluss also saw the first actions of the no- 
torious “Action Groups" (Einsatzgruppen) of the SD, which contained a 
number of Orpo. Action Command Austria (Einsatzkommando Osterreich) 
and Action Group Vienna (Einsatzgruppe Wien) were formed in March 1938 
(++ September 1938). Austria ceased to exist as a country, and was absorbed 
into the Third Reich as the Ostmark, with the former Austrian police coming 
under Himmler as Chief of the German Police. => 11 March 1938 


Groups 1-9 
Motorized Groups 1-4 
Company Battalion Staffs I-II 


Companies 1-9 

Motorized Traffic Squads 1-9 
with a Staff 

Machinegun Companies 1-10 
with a Staff 

Three Signals Battalions 

Half Ski Battalion Wiirttemberg 


Half Ski Battalion Baden 


Dr. Ernst Kaltenbrunner, former leader of the 
Austrian SS, was put in charge of police affairs 
in Seyss-Inquart’s Cabinet on 11 March 1938 
(here he wears the uniform of an SS-Brigade- 
führer, to which rank he was promoted on 12 
March 1938). 


11 March 1938: A new government was formed in Austria under Seyss-In- 
quart. Ernst Kaltenbrunner, previously leader of the Austrian SS. 
was put in charge of police matters (Sicherheitswesen).* => 12& 
16 March 1938 


346Koehl, op.cit, p. 135. 
347 Rühle: "Das Grossdeutsche Reich/Österreich 1918-1938," p. 267. 


12 March 1938: Himmler appointed the first HSSPF, following the creation 
of that post by decree of 13 November 1937. This was for Wehrkreis 
VII (Munich) and Himmler appointed SS-Obergruppenführer von 
Eberstein, Leader of SS-Oberabschnitt Süd (South) and Leader of 
the Police Department in the Bavarian State Ministry (Leiter der 
Polizeiabteilung im Bayerischen Staatsministerium des Innern). The 
post was defined in full as "The Higher SS and Police Leader with 
the Bavarian State Interior Minister and with the Governors in 
Baden, in the Sudeten District, in Thuringia and in Württemberg" 
(Der Hóhere SS- und Polizeiführer beim Bayerischen Staatsminister 
des Innern und bei den Reichsstatthaltern in Baden, in Sudetengau, 
in Thüringen und in Württemberg). => 18 December 1939 

12 March 1938: German troops entered Austria, and Hitler proclaimed the 
country’s return to Germany.’ 

13 March 1938: Austria was annexed by Germany (the Anschluss) and re- 
named the Ostmark. 

15 March 1938: Decree of the Reich and Prussian Interior Minister on the re- 
organization of the SW; the SW forces on Lake Constance (Bo- 
densee) were reorganized into SW-Kommando "Bodensee." 350 => 1 1 
August 1939 

15 March 1938: Hitler appointed Seyss-Inquart Governor of Austria, and 
promoted him to SS-Gruppenführer.5! 


Kl 


Dr. Seyss-Inquart, an SS-Gruppenführer si i 
Rust e Inquart, an SS-Gruppenführer since 12 March 1938, was appointed Governor of 


348 
: Bim, op.cit, pp. 10 & 64/65. 
49e hla: "Das Ci 
Ruhle: "Das Grossdeutsche Reich/Osterreich 1918-1938," p. 330. 


350p, : k 
Ai RdErl. d. RuPrMdl. v. 15. März 1938 “Neuorganisation des Sonderdienstes der Schutzpolizei — 
“sserschutzpolizei (SW),” Pol. O-Kdo. © (7) 1 Nr. 18/38 (in “Militaria,” No. 9, 1992, pp. 231/: 


& Koch: “Beiträge 
à, Foch: "Beiträge zur Formationsgeschichte der Deutschen Polizei. Die Wasserschutzpoliz 
eiches),” p. 54). 


351 Be 

tin, Rühle: "Das Grossdeutsche Reich/Osterreich 1918-1938,” pp 74. Seyss-Inquart’s promo- 
jin to SS-Gruppenführer is shown as 12 March 1938 in the 1 December 1938 edition of “Dienst- 
altersliste der SS der NSDAP.” 
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16 March 1938: The Austrian police swear the oath to Hitler with arms raised. 


16 March 1938: Himmler swore in the Austrian Police to Hitler in a cere- 
mony held in Vienna’s Heldenplatz.35? € 

18 March 1938: Executive instruction No. 2 to the Law on the re-incorpora- 
tion of Austria into the Reich stated: “The RFSSuChdDtPol. im 
RMdl is authorized to take all the necessary measures for the main- 
tenance of security and public order, even if these transgress the 
legal limits hitherto laid down for this purpose." 353 

24 March 1938: RFSSuChdDtPol. circular extending the rules for acceptance 
into the SS to all Orpo members who had given special service in 
Austria at the time of reunification with the Reich.5* => 16 June 
1938 

1 April 1938: The Higa elements of SS District South (SS-Oberabschnitt 
Süd) were disbanded following the Anschluss and in anticipation of 
the incorporation of Austria.55 => October 1941 

5 April 1938: General der Polizei Daluege accompanied by officials from the 
Orpo and Sipo Head Offices inspected the Alarm Battalion 
(Alarmabteilung) of the Viennese Schupo at the Marokkaner- 

erne.356 

10 April 1938: Plebiscite in Austria over incorporation into Germany. 

1 May 1938: Austria was renamed the Ostmark. 

24 May 1938: Seyss-Inquart made official the appointment of State Secretary 
SS-Brigadeführer Kaltenbrunner as head of Police affairs in the Ost- 
mark, with State Secretary SS-Standartenführer Dr. Wa hter in 
charge of the Department for inner Administration.55* 


357 


as Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938,” pp. 75 & 442. 


Zibid., p. 273 & Rühle. 
353Bucheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 19 
354lbid., p. 207. 

355Mollo, op.cit, p. 11. 

356Regenberg, op.cit., p. 25 (photo). 


357 "Volksabstimmung über den Anschluss." 
358Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," pp. 88/89. 


11 June 1938: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis VI (Diisseldorf).35? 

16 June 1938: Amendments to the decree of 18 January 1938 were laid down 
to simplify the procedure of accepting members of the Orpo into the 
SS and thus accelerate the process.’ => 4 August 1938 

23 June 1938: RFSSuChdDtPol. circular decree concerning the acceptance 
of police personnel into the This opened by stating that it had 
been issued “with the aim of fusing members of the German police 
with the SS of the NSDAP into one uniformly turned-out State Pro- 
tection Corps (Staatsschutzkorps) of the National Socialist Reich 
The decree detailed those members of the police who would be ac- 
cepted into the SS. The effect of this decree was to require that all 
members of the Sipo became members of the SS, which meant that 
they came under the control of the SD. They were obliged to fulfill 
the general requirements (racial and ideological) for admission to 
the SS. Rules for rank structure upon incorporation into the SS were 
given! => 11 November 1938, 1 July 1941 & 1943 

28 June 1938: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis I (Kénigsberg),*©? IV (Dres- 
den), VIII (Breslau) 3% X (Hamburg)65 & XI (Brunswick/ Braun- 
schweig).366 

30 June 1938: Decree stating that sole authority for official violation of the 
privacy of personal communications rested with the Gestapa and, 
through it, with the Gestapo Regional Offices (Stapo-Leitstellen).367 
e> 19 March 1943 

28 July 1938: RFSSuChdDtPol. order introduced police measures aimed at 
reducing road accidents, including the use of road blocks and ex- 
tending the use of alcohol testing for motorists.?6* 

4 August 1938: Acceptance into the SS was extended to Administrative Po- 
lice officials employed in Austria => 3 July 1939 

17 August 1938: Führer Decree referring to the SS Death's Head Formations 
(SS-Totenkopfverbände or SS-TV) being used as Police Reinforce- 
ments. They would be used as occupation troops and be considered 
as police.?7? => 18 May 1939 

28 August 1938: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis II (Stettin).37! 

September 1938: Einsatzgruppe Dresden was formed. => 1/10 October 1938 


359Birn, op.cit, p. 64 

*©0RFSSuChdDIPol. circular (quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, pp. 207/208). 
361 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 209. 

362 Birn, op.cit, p. 61. 

763 pic, p. 63, 

364 id, p. 65. 

65 1pjd,, pp. 66/67 


66i, p. 67 
367, 

Ministerialblatt für die innere Verwaltung, p. 1087/38, quoted in SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The 
German Police," p. 62. 


© Rahle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," p. 432. 

SE RFSSuC 'hdDtPol. circular, quoted in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 207. 
Koehl, op.cit, pp. 137/138. 

371 Bim, op.cit, p. 62. 
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11 September 1938: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis XVII (Vienna/Wien).’72 
13 September 193 flags were awarded to the German Police at the 
Nuremberg Party Rally.” 


€ x 


1/10 October 1938: Germany took the Sudetenland, with its high proportion 
(estimated at around 3,000,000) of racial Germans, from Czecho- 
slovakia, renaming it a German Gau (Sudetengau). The take-over 
was carried out by elements of the army, SS-VT and SS-TV sup- 
ported by mixed groups of Orpo, Gestapo and SD. sisting of two 
Action Staffs (Einsatzstäbe), each consisting of Action Com 
mands (Einsatzkommandos), who were responsible for arresting or 
killing suspects and enemies.” (=> 10 October 1938) Hitler ap- 


bid., p. 670. 


Bley: “Das Jahr V," p. 72 (photograph). 

374 Hitler listed the occupation forces as coming from the army, Luftwaffe, police, SS-VT, SS and SA 
10,000 men of the Orpo, Sipo and SS-TV took part in the occupation. “Police-like” patrols (Streifen- 
dienst) were set up in the occupied towns. Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," pP. 
261, 268 & 288 & Koehl, op.cit, p. 140. Einsatzgruppen | Prag and Il Brünn, also shown as Ein- 
satzstábe K and L, existed. 


29 September 1938: British Prime Min- 
ister Neville Chamberlain walks past an 
honor guard from SS-Standarte 1 
“Deutschland” upon his arrival in Mu- 
nich for the fateful meeting that led to 
the signing of the infamous non-aggres- 
sion pact. From left to right: Adolf Wag- 
ner, Ritter von Epp, von Ribbentrop, 
Chamberlain and, in the second row, 
Daluege. 
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Map of Czechoslovakia, showing the four Zones into which the Sudetenland had been di- 
vided by the Munich Agreement of 29 September 1938. 
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pointed Konrad Henlein as Reich Commissioner of the Sudeten 
German Distriet.?75 


Konrad Henlein, here in SdP uniform, was appoi 
ed Reich Commissioner of the Sudeten German Dis- 
trict on 1 October 1938, and became Gauleiter of 
the Sudetenland at the end of that same month. 


1 October 1938: Sudetenland. This Sudeten police- 
man, talking with German frontier guards at the 
Sebniz Customs post, has added a swastika armband 
to his Czech uniform. 


T 


eman in the Sudetenland directs traffic with a swastika armband added to his 


6 October 1938: First reference to HSSPF for Wehrkreis IX (Kassel). 

8 October 1938: The Reich Interior Minister, in agreement with the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army, issued a “First Order to the Führer and 
Reich Chancellor’s Decree concerning the Administration of the 
Sudeten German Territory”; under the Reich Commissioner, author- 
ity for the police was vested in Department II (II. Polizeiabtei- 
lung). 

8 October 1938: The first Sicherheitspolizei Sonderkommando was formed 
for the invasion of the Sudetenland.?7* 

10 October 1938: The elements of the German army, SS-VT and SS-TV that 
had taken over the Sudetenland withdrew, leaving the Einsatzkom- 
mandos to establish Orpo, Kripo, SD and Gestapo headquarters. The 
Action Staffs were disbanded.? e> 15 March 1939 

15 October 1938: Emergency Service Law, by which Germans could be 
called up to serve in the police in the event of emergencies.?9 

18/25 October 1938: Himmler visited the Italian police in Rome.?*! 

22 October 1938: A Führer proclamation removed all theoretical limitations 
on Hitler's authority by pointing to the "unwritten law" of Germany 
as expressed in “the will of the Führe: ivery means adopted for 
the purpose of carrying out the Führer's will is considered legal, 
even though it may conflict with existing statutes and legal prece- 
dent." The German police, in particular the Gestapo, thus received 
unlimited “licenses to kill” as the concept of “Government by Law" 
was removed from Germany.**? 

22 October 1938: Third Executive Instruction to the Führer and Reich Chan- 
cellor’s Decree concerning the administration of the Sudeten Ger- 
man territory (Police) was worded as instruction No. 2 to the 18 
March 1938 law on the re-incorporation of Austria: “The RFSS- 
uChdDtPol. im RMdl is authorized to take all the necessary mea- 
sures for the maintenance of security and public order, even if these 
transgress the legal limits hitherto laid down for this purpose." 38 

30/31 October 1938: Hitler ordered that the former Sudetenland become 
Gau Sudetenland of the NSDAP,+ under Konrad Henlein as its 
Gauleiter. The Sudeten German Party (SdP) was absorbed by the 
NSDAP. After initially adding swastika armbands to their Czech 
uniforms, the police of the Sudetenland were incorporated in the 
German police. 


y: "Das Jahr VI," p. 47. 
V 6Bim, op.cit, p. 66. 
77 Rae: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," pp. 270/271 
“Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 598. 
4 JKoehl, op.cit, p. 140. 
"Dritte Verordnung zur Sicherstellung des Kräftebedarfs für Aufgaben von besonderer staatspoli- 
raid Bedeutung (Notdienstverordnung) (Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," p. 423. 
* ‚Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938, 
“<SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 57. 


383R, » 
®SRühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," p. 453 and Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., 
Op.cit.., p. 197. 


PB4Rühle: 


‘Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938,” pp. 275 & 453. 
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November 1938: Daluege’s Hauptamt Orpo proposed the creation of a super 
SS and Police Main Office, but Himmler was against the idea.*55 

7 November 1938: The Third Secretary at the German Embassy in Paris 
(Gesandtschaftsrat I. Klasse), Ernst von Rath, was shot and mortal- 
ly wounded by the seventeen year old Polish-German Jew Herschel 
Seibel Griinspan.*° Hitler sent German doctors to try and save his 
life, but their efforts were in vain, he died and the funeral was set for 
9 November, already one of the most significant dates in the Nazi 
calendar. ++ 9 November 1938. 


Ernst von Rath, German oíficial in Paris, is 
killed in an attack by a young Polish-German 
Jew. The Nazis took the opportunity to unleash 
a massive attack on the Jews in Germany 
known as the “Night of Broken Glass,” while 
the police stood back and looked on. 


7 November 1938: Griinspan 
is taken away in a police car. 


8 November 1938: Himmler informed his SS-Gruppenführern that the SS 
and police were to become increasingly united to ensure the internal 
security of Germany. 


J85Koehl, op.cit, p. 152. 

386,bid, pp. 393 & 454 & Bley: “Das Jahr VI,” p. 49, who both give the spelling 

whereas "Grynszpan" has also been found. 

387 National Archives, Washington, T-175, Roll 90, frames 2585 fi., quoted by Padfield, op.cit, P- 
290 238. 
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9/10 November 1938: On the pretext of the alleged killing by a Jew of the 


German diplomat von Rath in Paris, the Nazis unleashed an un- 
precedented att on Jews and Jewish interests throughout the 
Reich. The Nazis claimed that this pogrom was a spontaneous up- 
rising and reaction ag: the Jews by the German people. Evidence 
suggests this was not the case, and that it had been orchestrated by 
Himmler, most likely with Hitler's knowledge and approval. At five 
minutes to midnight on 9 November Heinrich Müller at the Gestapa 


SS-Gruppenführer Heinrich Müller. 


in Berlin had sent a top priority and secret message to all Gestapo 
offices (Stapoleitstellen and Stapostellen) in the Reich.®® This ad- 
vised that actions against the Jews, especially atta on syna- 
gogues, were about to take place across the country. The Gestapo 
was not to intervene, limiting their actions to liaising with the Orpo 
sure the suppression of looting and “other significant excess- 
es.” The Gestapo was to intervene at once to salvage documents 
from the synagogues. Preparations were to be made for the arrest of 
between 20,000 and 30,000 Jews throughout the Reich. Severe ac- 
tion was to be taken against all Jews found to be in possession of 
weapons, in conjunction with the General SS (Allgemeine-SS) and 
General Purpose Troops (SS-Verfiigungstruppen). Looting and lar- 
ceny were to be prevented in all cases, and contact was to be made 
with the responsible SD Ober- and Unterabschnitten leadership for 
the securing of material.58° Some 90 minutes later, Heydrich sent an- 
other telegram to all Gestapo and SD district and sub-district offices. 
Gestapo chiefs were instructed to co-ordinate the actions against the 
Jews with the local Party district leaders (Gau- and Kreisleiter) and 
Police chiefs. Heydrich referred to instructions given by the RFSS- 


1, 23:55 hours, 9 November 1938 (Imperial War Museum, AL/2531/1). 
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uChdDtPol. to the German police (presumably Müller's previous 
telegram), whereby action was only to be taken where German prop- 
erty was at risk (for example where a fire could spread from a burn- 
ing synagogue to surrounding property). The police were to ensure 
that while Jewish businesses and homes were destroyed, they should 
not be plundered, and looters were to be arrested. Non-Jewish busi- 
nesses were to be secured, and foreigners (including Jews) were not 
to be molested. Once the demonstrations were over, the police de- 
ployed to supervise them should be used to round up and arrest Jews 
who would be sent to concentration camps. Heydrich’s message 
ended with the instruction that it be forwarded to the responsible in- 
spectors and commanders of the Orpo and to the SD-Ober- and Un- 
terabschnitten, who were to be informed that these instructions had 
come directly from the RFSSuChdDtPol.9? 

This nationwide brutal and cowardly attack on innocent and de- 
fenseless German Jews, which became known as the National Night 
of (Broken) Glass" (Reichskristallnacht), is made the more grotesque 
by the fact that the police, the traditional custodians of law and order, 
stood back, looked on and took no action to come to the aid of those 
in desperate need. In a parody of justice, the Jews themselves were 
presented as the wrongdoers, and their killers exonerated from any 
crime. In November 1938 the police did nothing to protect the Jews 
from their persecutors, the role they themselves would enthusiasti- 
cally fill in Poland and the East just a few years later. 

11 November 1938: By decree of the Reich Minister of the Interior the SD 
officially became responsible for the control of all activities and 
events which might interfere with the dominance of the Nazi idea. It 
stated: “The Sicherheitsdienst of the RFSS, as the Party and Reich 
Government organization, has important tasks to perform: in partic- 
ular it must assist the Sipo. The SD is consequently active on behalf 
of the Reich and this demands close and intelligent co-operation be- 
tween the SD and the officials of the General and Interior Adminis- 
tration." The combined Sipo (Gestapo and Kripo) and SD came to 
be known as the "State Protection Corps" (Staatsschutzkorps).??! => 
July 1944 

11 November 1938: As part of a series of restrictions upon the Jews in Ger- 
many, they were forbidden to own weapons.*” «> 12 November 1938 

12 November 1938: Heydrich reported details of the anti-Jewish manifesta- 
tions across the country (Antijüdische Kundgebungen im ganzen 
Reich) at a ministerial meeting: 7,500 businesses had been de- 
stroyed, 267 synagogues had been burned or damaged, 177 of them 
totally destroyed. Ninety-one Jews had been killed and, "in order to 
strengthen the compulsion to emigrate,” 25,000 male Jews had tem- 
porarily been taken to concentration camps.??* 


390 Munich, 01:20 hours, 10 November 1938 (Imperial War Museum, AL/2531/1). 
391 Stein: “The Waffen-SS. Hitler’s Elite Guard at War.” 


392Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1936,” pp. 398 & 454, which also considers other 
restrictive measures, 


393 «Die Aktion gegen die Juden am 9/10 November 1938." 


12 November 1938: Reprisal or counter-measures were introduced against 
the Jews?! => 3 December 1938 

14 November 1938: Decree concerning the Reich Minister’s Police Regula- 
tions, issued by the Reich Minister of the Interior, concerning the 
possibility of his issuing further police regulations.” 

23 November 1938: A uniform Reich fire-protection law, passed in line with 
the general mobilization of the German people for the expected war, 
stated that the need for air-raid protection was one of the main re: 

for creating a Fire Protection Police Force (Feuerlósch- 
ei)3% The larger German cities, of which there were about one 
hundred, were ordered to organize Fire Protection Police forma- 
tions, and to transfer their professional fire-fighting personnel to the 
new organization. ( => 27 September 1939) The paid members of the 
fire-protection units became policemen (Polizeivollzugsbeamte), 
subject to the major provisions of the Reich Law concerning Police 
Officials of 24 June 1937. They formed a branch of the Orpo, and 
were under command of the same higher police authorities as the 
other Orpo formations assigned to the city. The age limit was 60 
years. All candidates for the force had to attend special fire protec- 
tion schools. The officers had to graduate from the fire protection of- 

ficer school at Eberswalde.??? => 3 May 1939 

December 1938: The strength of the SD was 7.230 regular and honorary 
members. 

December 1938: The Higa numbered 1,565.59? 

December 1938: Oberst der Polizei Emil Hóring became Inspector of the 
Orpo for the Sudetenland in Reichenberg (IdO f. d. sudeten- 
deutschen Gebiete). 

| December 1938: Order obliging the police to take necessary protective 
measures to prevent the spreading of contagious diseases.40 

3 December 1938: Jews were forbidden from owning and driving motor ve- 
hicles by an RFSSuChdDtPol. decree, which ordered that their dri- 
ving licenses and registration papers be confiscated with immediate 
effect.?? The same day the Berlin Police President imposed a “Jew- 
ish ban" whereby, effective 6 December 1938, Jews were forbidden 
from using specified streets, squares, facilities and public baths in 
the capital. => 6 July 1939 


794^Deutsche Gegenmassnahmen gegen die Juden" (Bley: “Das Jahr VI,” p. 49). 


395 Verordnung über die Polizeiverordnungen der Reichsminister.” (Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das 
sechste Jahr 1938," p. 432.) 
P9 6Gesetz über das Feuerléschwesen vom 23. November 1938 (Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das 
sechste Jahr 1938," p. 432). References to the force being named Feuerschutzpolizei at this time ap- 
pear premature (e.g. by Koch: “Zur Organisationsgeschichte der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil 
I: 1933-1939," who gives the Feuerschutzpolizei as having been formed from the professional fire 
brigades on 23 November 1938), 
"7 "Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, 
Dp. 131/132. See 27 September 1939. 
398. 

Statistisches Jahrbuch der Schutzstaffel der NSDAP 1938," p. 39. 
399p. p. 55. 
JO0SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 92. 


301 Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," pp. 402/403 & Bley: "Das Jahr VI,” p. 49. 
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8 December 1938: RFSSuChdDtPol. circular concerning the 
the problem of the gypsies.“ => 17 October 1939 

30 December 1938: The Lithuai Government announced the dissolution 
of the State Police in the Memel District. +03 

31 December 1938: 150 (0.856) of the 19,421 members of the SS had previ- 
ously served in the Police.4 During 1938, 1,978 policemen had 
joined the SS. Allowing for the six who left during the year, there 
were 3,240 policemen in the SS at the end of 1938.405 

31 December 1938: The deadline for Jews to apply to the police for an iden- 
tity card, which they would have to show on demand at any time.#% 
=> | January 1939407 


“fight against 


1 January to 1 September 1939 


1939: The Customs-Frontier Defense (Zollgrenzschutz), which although per- 
forming police-like functions was a part of the Reich Finance Ad- 
ministration (Reichsfinanzverwaltung, or RFV), had a strength of 
some 12,000.48 => 1944 

1939: The Railway Protection Police (Bahnschutzpolizei), although per- 
forming police-like duties, was under the Reich Transport Ministry 
(Reichsverkehrsministerium), not the Interior Ministry. It numbered 
some 3,000 men, with a detachment (Abteilung) in each Reich Rail- 
way Directorate (Reichsbahndirektionsbezirk). It was to come under 
the RFSS in 1942. => 1942 

1 January 1939: To comply with an order of 17 August 1938, Jewish men and 
women were legally obliged to add Israel and Sara to their non-Jew- 
ish first names.* => 23 November 1939 

18 January 1939: The National Population Register (Volkskartei) was intro- 
duced, recording details of all males and females between the ages 
of 5 and 74.410 => September 1943 

28/29 January 1939: On the occasion of the *Day of the German Police" 
(“Tag der deutschen Polizei") fifteen million stick pins (“Ansteck- 
zeichen or “tinnies”) in the form of twelve different miniature traf- 
fic signs were given out in return for contributions to the Winter Re- 
lief Fund.?!! => 18 February 1940 and 15/16 February 1941 


402 


r. I Nr. 5: 11/38 — 2026 — 6. 

403Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938," p. 426. 

104 -statistisches Jahrbuch der Schutzstaffel der NSDAP. 1938," p. 65. 

Ibid. Of the 1,978 entrants, 1,150 came from the Austrian SS-Oberabschnitt Donau (Wehrkreis 
XVII, H.Q. Vienna), and the balance of 828 from the "old Reich" (Altreich). 


406 This deadline had been announced in the Government Gazette (Reichsgesetzblatt) of 23 July 
1938. 


407 Given their frequency, forward links are not given for atocities committed agains the Jews. 
408 Koch: "Zur Organisation der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil Il: 1933-1939," in “Feldgrau, 
p. Hl. 

409Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938,” pp. 149/150. 

41OSHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 41. 


411 winterhilíswerk, or W.H.W.: Rosenberg: "Spenden Abzeichen des WHW,” p. 86. See also entry 
for 15/16 February 1941. 
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29 January 1939: On the eve of the sixth anniversary of Hitler's appointment 
as Reich Chancellor, Himmler, in his capacity as Chief of the Ger- 
man Police, addressed the nation in a radio broadcast. He described 
how his police were committed to protecting their fellow Germans 
and called upon the German people to prepare themselves for and 
eventually accept the hardships that would inevitably be the price of 
this security. Himmler spoke of the tough punishments that would 
have to be exacted, and which would naturally effect the families of 
those concerned. He further claimed that such would all be in the in- 
terests of a higher purpose and were not merely justified, but indi 
pensable. A pro-active policy would be adopted to defend honest cit- 
izens, whereby cr als would be arrested before they committed 
further crimes. Professional or habitual criminals with long records 
would be removed from society and kept in concentration camps 
which, contrary to the misleading reports in the foreign press, were 
model institutions—tough and disciplined, but clean, ordered and 
instructional.?!2 


29 January 1939: A smiling RFSSuChdDtPol. Himmler addresses the German people in a live 
radio broadcast concerning police responsibility to the Reich. 


29 January 1939: A Police Special Vehicle (Armored) Battalion, with a cap- 
tain, ten lieutenants and 60 Wachtmeistern and eleven "special ve- 
hicles" was formed from a battalion of the Vienna Schupo, which 
had been formed earlier in the month from seventeen armored cars 
of the Austrian police and Gendarmerie. 


4 

!2National Archives, T-175, Roll 90, frame 2492, quoted by Padfield, op.cit., p. 249. 
413g, 
e 


egenberg, op.cit, p. 36. 
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. Parkverbot 

Vorfahrt beachten 

. Halteverbot 

Einbahnstrasse 

Einfahrt verboten s 
Gesperrt Dos 
Parkplatz 

Für Automobile verboten 
Vorfahrtsstrasse 10 
Achtung! 


Beruansun- 
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Metal and plastic miniature traffic signs were given out on 28/29 January 1939 in return for 
contributions to the Winter Relief Fund (WHW) on the “Day of the German Police.” 


15 March 1939: German troops, including police elements! marched into 
what remained of Czechoslovakia. Nazi propaganda said they had 
not come as enemies, but as “order keepers.” The Prague police 


Gestapo and SD officials moved in, established headquarters and s 
about arresting real and alleged enemies on basis of lists prepared in 
advance.?!5 => August 1939 

16 March 1939: What was left of Czechoslov: was formed into the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia by a Führer Decree.*'6 The police 
were reorganized along German lines, with Sipo, Gestapo and 
Kripo. Gestapo regional offices (Staatspolizeistellen) were formed 
in Prague (for Bohemia - Prag) and Brno (for Moravia - Brünn). 
Eichmann created a central office for Jewish emigration in Prague 
(=> December 1939). Two police regiments were formed to occupy 
Bohemia and Moravia:!!? 


mple, one of the three companies (Hundertschaften) of Police Battal- 
ie by Hauptmann Morawietz: Kopitzsch, op.cit 


41479 include, by way of e 
ion Hamburg, led into Pra 


AI5Eichler, op.cit, p. 60. 
296 416Uderstadt: “Das Jahr VII," pp. 15-17 & 105. 
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SA-Obersturmbannführer und Major der Polizei Max Diedrichs studies the location of SA 
elements on a map of Bohemia and Moravia with State Secretary to the Reich Protector, SS- 
Obergruppenführer Karl Hermann Frank. 


T 


Maren. 1939: The rump of Czechoslovakia becomes the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia. Behind Hitler are (from left to right) Himmler, Wolff, and Heydrich. 


Police Regiment Bohemia (Pol.Rgt. Bóhmen) with battalions 


LVI 
Pie Regiment Moravia (Pol.Rgt. Mähren) with battalions 


22 Marc! d : 3 ] A 
22 March 1939: Faced with an ultimatum, Lithuania agreed to cede the 
Memel District (with its 140,000 Germans) back to Germany, where 


117. zm 
qn. eSsin: “Waffen-SS und Ordnungspolizei im Kriegseinsatz 1939-1945," p. 536. Later in the year 
'ese regiments were renamed Pol.Rgt. 1 Prag and Pol.Rgt. Il Brünn (Regenberg, op.cit, pp. 26/28). 
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Adolf Eichmann, here in the uniform 
of an SS-Obersturmbannführer. 


Map of Germany after the incorporation of Czechoslovakia and the creation of the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia. 


it became once more a part of the East Prussia Province.?!* A 
“Memel Order Servi (Memelláni her Ordnung nst) had 
been formed from ethnic Germans, which was a barely camouflaged 
SS. This Order Service under its commander SS-Oberführer Dr- 
Neumann was taken into the German General SS as its 105th Regi- 


298 ment (SS-Standarte 105).42° 


Dr. Neumann, Leader of 
the Memel Germans. 


Hitler shakes hands with Dr. Neumann, who wears the elks antlers on the side of his cap, a 
brassard without swastika and a plain cuff title. 


eu 2 


Police officials of the Memel District, wearing the elks antlers device on their caps and hav- 


ing added swastika armbands to their greatcoats the privious day, hand in the hated rubber 
truncheons. 


4 
"8 Uderstädt, op.cit., pp. 21/23 & 105 & Eichler, op.cit, p. 61. 
419 

I9Koehl, op.cit., p. 


720, itlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reich,” vol. 4, pp. 214/215. 299 
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23 March 1939: The Memel Police added swastika armbands to their uni- 
forms, prior to the arrival of standard German police uniforms. The 
force was reorganized, with a state Police Directorate raised in the 
City of Memel itself, with a Gendarmerie raised under the command 
of District Leaders (Gendarmerie-Kreisführer) and Battalion Lead- 
ers (Gendarmerie-Abteilungsführer).??! 

25 March 1939: Members of the TN were given the status of Technical Aux- 
iliary Police (Techn. Hilfspolizei) and authorized to carry side arms 
and firearms.*?? 

Spring 1939: A unified recruiting system was established under Gottlob 
Berger for the police, General SS (Allgemeine-SS) and SS Special 
Purpose Troops (SS-Verfügungstruppen). Hitler ordered the police 
to be reinforced with 26,000 "police recruits" (Polizeirekruten) from 
men born between 1918/1920 and 1909/1912.?* 


Berlin Document Center. 


EN i 
Gottlob Berger, at left with the rank of SS-Oberführer and at right after pro- 


motion to SS-Brigadeführer on 20 April 1939. 


1 April 1939: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis XII (Wiesbaden/ Saarbrück- 
en) 424 

14 April 1939: Law concerning Administrative Reorganization in the Ost- 
mark and Sudetengau.*25 

25 April 1939: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis XVIII (Salzburg).*° 

28 April 1939: The post of HSSPF Bohemia and Moravia was created.#7 

42 IRadecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 124. 

422K och: “Zur Organisationsgeschichte der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil Il: 1933-1939.” 

423Koptizsch, op.cit. 

424Birn, op.cit, pp. 68/69. 

425Uderstädt, op.cit, pp. 53 & 106. 


426Birn, op.cit, pp. 
3?7ibid,, p. 71. 


May 1939: Oberstleutnant der Polizei Hans-Dietrich Grünwald took com- 
mand of the Police Officers School in Berlin-Kópenick 
(Kdr.d.Pol.Offz.Schule Berlin-Kópenick). 

3 May 1939: Professional fire brigades (Berufsfeuerwehren) were detached 
from the Fire Fighting Police (Feuerlóschpolizei), and became Fire 
Protection Police (Feuerschutzpolizei) of the Orpo.*?* 

18 May 1939: Führer Decree authorized the RFSSuChdDtPol. to raise the 
strength of the Death's Head Formations (SS-TV) by between 
40,000 and 50,000 men *as police reinforcements" (Polizeiver- 
stärkung) in the event of war.? 

June 1939: The nomenclature for Gendarmerie elements and certain ranks 
was changed.*9 

10 June 1939: The TN Law, which altered its status and specified the types 
of stance it was to provide. 

3 July 1939: SS membership was extended to Orpo officials who had proved 
themselves in the recruitment of SS candidates or the training of SS 
elements.*?! => 4 July 1939 

4 July 1939: SS membership was widened further to medical officers of the 
police, although they were required to pass SS medical examina- 
tions.#? => 4 October 1940 

6 July 1939: New laws were introduced concerning the Jews.** 

21 July 1939: Danzig Frontier Policeman (Grenzpolizist) Eugen Lipski was 
abducted by Poles. 

August 1939: The Ist and IInd Regiments and Technical Services (technis- 
chen Diensten des Kommandos der Landespolizei) of the Danzig 
Lapo, Schupo and other forces were formed into the brigade- 


Kriminalrat Sowa, Leader of the Political 
Police in the Free City of Danzig. 


126 Hartmann 


Deutsche Feuerwehruniformen und Helme," p. 120 who provides uniform details. 
429.8. 
Regelung der Dienstverhältnisse des SS Totenkopfverhände” (Stein, op.cit, p. 33). 


430. 
ng Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 


43 
"Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 208. 

pic, 

#33 yderstädt, op.cit, p. 115. 


Bid, p. 118. 
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strength “Group Eberhardt” (Gruppe Eberhardt) for the purpose of 
defending Danzig from Polish attacks (the Danzig police had been 
controlled by the SS since 1937).#5 =#1/18 September 1939 

August 1939: In preparation for the invasion of Poland, six Sipo Action 
Groups (Einsatzgruppen der Sipo) were formed, identified by 
Roman numerals. Five of these were to be attached to the five 
armies engaged in the campaign, with the sixth formed for the 
province of Posen. Their task was described à uppression of all 
anti-Reich and anti-German elements in rear of the fighting 
troops.” #36 => 1 September 1939 

11 August 1939: Decree of the Reich Minister of the Interior concerning the 
reorganization of the SW in former Austria.*?? e» 14 December 1939 

18 August 1939: The Danzig SS-Heimwehr, raised some eight weeks before 
as a Police troop, marched for the first time through the City's 
streets.438 © 1 September 1939 

25 August 1939: The HSSPF were instructed by RFSSuChdDtPol. to report 
for duty to the Party Gauleiters as Reich Defense Commissars and 
as Reich Governors.# «#11 September 1939 

26 August 1939: With less than a week before the German attack on Poland, 
the German news agency in Berlin announced the cancellation of 
the annual Party rally that had been planned in Nuremberg for be- 
tween 2 and 11 September. No specific event had been planned for 
the police (as had been the case in 1937), although the largest rally 
yet would have taxed their resources, and a special force of 26,000 
SS would have seen to cordon duty along the marching route, to di- 
rect traffic and ensure that all went according to plan. Ironically, the 
Nuremberg Rally that was not to be had been called “The Party Day 
of Peace." 40 


World War II 


Germany invaded Poland on | September 1939 and the second world 
conflict of the 20th Century broke out when, three days later, Great Britain 
and France declared war on Germany. 

Himmler was in command of both the police and SS, but at the outbreak 
of World War Two they were still two quite separate organizations. Only 


435 Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 110. Prussia had lost Danzig under the terms of the Versailles Treaty 
In 1920 there had been a barracked Sipo in Danzig, with a strength of 32 officers and 750 Wacht 
meistern (SB). The Danzig Police had been raised following the Prussian model. In 1928 it had a 
strength of 1,400 men, which was considerably increased between 1932 and 1939. Other protec 
tion forces were two forms of the Home Guard: the Einwohnerwehr (with 700 men in 1931) and the 
Heimwehr (6 companies existed in 1938). Danzig also had Schupo, Lapo and a Gendarmerie (one 
officer and 60 other ranks). 

436Buchheim, in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 177. According to Höhne, op.cit., p. 297, Heydrich 
formed five Einsatzgruppen for the Polish campaign. 

437RdErl. d. RMdl. v. 11. August 1939 “Neuorganisation des Sonderdienstes der Schutzpolizei - 
Wasserschutzpolizei (SW.) in der Ostmark,” Pol. O-Kdo. © (7) 1 Nr. 99/39 (in "Militaria," No. 9 
1992, p. 232). 

438 Uderstidt, op.cit, p. 121. 

439K oehl, op.cit, p. 51. 

440-Vés|kischer Beobachter," 15 August, 1939 (quoted by Burden, op cit, pp. 164/165). 


Himmler, as he liked to see himself as a heroic military leader, in a painting by 
Conrad Hommel, exhibited at the SS Art Exhibition in Breslau. 


some 3,000 of the 20,000 men in the Gestapo were members of the SS and 
the proportion in the Orpo and Kripo was even less.#! The war would bring 
them closer together. 

From the outbreak of hostilities to the end of the Third Reich, the already 
complex history of the German police needs to be considered in two parts: 
within and without the changing frontiers of Greater Germany. 

On the one hand there was the German “home front,” which first rapid- 
ly expanded and then contracted as the fortunes of the Wehrmacht and Waf- 
fen-SS rose and then, inevitably, fell. True, criminality had been contained 
(most habitual criminals had been confined to concentration camps with 


Hl Koehl, op.cit, p. 150. 
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other “enemies of the State”), but there was always the need to maintai 
and order at home, as well as cope with those emergencies particul 
wartime.*? For example, special protection had to be afforded to armaments 
factories and essential industries, and the police would also have to perform 
certain rescue and evacuation duties. 

Beyond Germany’s borders, on the other hand, policemen were needed 
to relieve regular army and Waffen-SS troops behind the front lines in the 
communications zones. Tens of thousands of police, organized into a variety 
of elements by nature and size, allowed the regular troops to concentrate their 
efforts on fighting the enemy, and not have to dissipate their energies and re- 
sources on protecting their backs against those left behind by the rapidly ad- 
vancing front, or performing the notorious “ethnic cleansing” as Germany 
drove east. 

Back at home, changes were made, new police forces were raised and 
hitherto independent organizations were incorporated into the ever-expand- 
ing police “state within a state” (as the SS was also called). With the depri- 
vations of war, to include the rationing and shortages of food, came the 
black marketeers and hoarders. Here “Political Leaders” (as officials of the 
Nazi Party were known) effectively acted as police auxiliaries by seeking 
out and bringing to justice those involved in or suspected of such clandes- 
tine and unpatriotic activities. Members of the Hitler Youth and National 
Socialist Motor Corps (NSKK) were drawn into the police as auxiliaries. 
The SS Death's Head Formations (SS-Totenkopfverbände) also performed 
police-like duties in guarding the concentration camps. They were also used 
as SS police reinforcements during the war, but in both these activities they 
remained a part of the SS, and were never considered as being a part of the 
police. 

The true police force in Germany grew considerably during the course 
of the war. As seen above, two years before Germany’s attack on Poland it 
had been agreed with the Armed Forces that in the event of mobilization the 
Orpo would be reinforced to achieve an establishment of 170,000 men, 
known as the Reinforced Police Control Service (verstärkte Polizeischutz or 
VPS), which should have been capable of coping with the increased demand 
and workload. 

There were 163,000 in the police by May 1939 (including training 
schools). The strength of the Orpo alone stood at 131,621 by 1 September 
1939, made up of 121,236 in the Schupo, Gendarmerie and Fire Protection 
Police (Feuerléschpolizei), 10,255 Administrative Police Officials, 111 doc- 
tors, and 19 veterinary surgeons.*#3 These figures exclude members of the 
Orpo transferred at the outbreak of war to the Wehrmacht as MPs (Feldgen- 
darmerie: 280 officers and 7,879 Wachtmeistern) and, of course, the Police 
Division, as it was not formed until October 1939. However, if one allows 
for auxiliary police, the numbers were much greater, because there were à 
further 1,750,000 or so in the fire brigades (including those of the Hitler 
Youth) and the Technical Emergency Corps, with its 150,000 men, increased 


442Nazi propaganda boasted in 1940 that the number of criminal acts had reduced by about 40% 
since 1932 (Eichler, op.cit., p. 87). 


443 Tessin: "Waffen 


und Ordnungspolizei im Kriegseinsatz 1939 — 1945," pp. 652/653. 


the total in auxiliary police service to an impressive 1,900,000.44 Including 
the auxiliaries, there were thus just over 2,000,000 in the German police at 
the outbreak of war. 

By | August 1940 the numbers had grown further. The Orpo then num- 
bered 254,454 (151,108 in the Schupo, Gendarmerie and Fire Protection Po- 
lice), with 11,697 Administrative Officials, 130 doctors, 19 veterinary sur- 
geons and 91,500 Police Reservists. By that date there were a further 
2,118,273 auxiliary police: the same 1,750,000 in the fire brigades, 150,273 
in the TN, 165,000 in the Security and Assistance Service (Sicherheits- und 
Hilfsdienst) and 3,000 members of the National Socialist Motor Corps 
(NSKK).*5 In the first eleven months of World War Two the total strength of 
the police, including auxiliaries, had reached almost 2,375,000. 

By the beginning of 1942 there were 276,500 in the Orpo and a further 
1,991,500 in auxiliary police formations, to give a total of 2,267,500. 

The number of Germans in the Orpo rose from 181,412 in 1943 to 
202,570 in 1944, broken down as below:#7 


1943 1944 
Schupo 117,053 — 127,935 
Gendarmerie (individual service—Einzeldienst) 43,032 48,742 
Motorized Gendarmerie (mot. Gendarmerie) 6,043 7,632 
Fire Protection Police (Feuerschutzpolizeibeamte) — 1,293 1,377 
Administrative Police Officials (Polizeiverwaltungs- 
Beamte) 12,946 14,466 
‘al Service Officials (Polizeibeamte Techn. 
st) 216 270 
Police Schools (Polizeischulenbeamte) 55 55 
Officers in Order Police command HQs and 
Commands 400 609 
Doctors (Sanititsoffiziere) 400 609 
Veterinary surgeons (Veterinäroffiziere) 53 192 
Totals 181.412 202,570 


To these figures are to be added some 90,000 in the Police Reserve, as 
well as the many men in the auxiliary formations on the home front. An early 
post-war estimate of 323,000 for May 1944 appears on the low side, if one 
is to consider the non-Germans serving in the Orpo by then: as at 1 June 
1943, for example, there had been 165,128 in the Schutzmannschaft alone. 

Rural and urban guard formations of the police were formed in 
1942/1943 and at the beginning of 1943 numbered 710,423 (Landwacht) and 
204,833 (Stadtwacht). 


tibid, 
Sibi, 
46 bia, 


447, 
Ibid. The precise dates are not known. 


#8-Manpower Study" states that there were 70,000 police outside Germany in May 1939, which 
number had increased to 250,000 by May 1944, when the total strength of the police was 323,000. 
1t is not clear what 70,000 German policemen were doing abroad four months before the outbreak 
of World War Two, and the total establishment of 323,000 appears on the low side. The figure for 


+ e Schuma is given by Tessin: “Waffen-SS und Ordnungspolizei im Kriegseinsatz 1939 — 1945,” pp. 
652/653. 
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It is estimated that the Orpo peaked at a total membership, between Ger- 
mans and foreigners, of some 650,000. Including all foreign and auxiliary 
formations, at most there were probably as many as 3,500,000 in the service 
of the police of the Third Reich. 

It was not the original intention to commit the police to front-line ser- 
vice. The only case of a police formation being raised specifically for direct 
engagement with the enemy was the Police Division (Polizei-Division), 
raised in October 1939 on basis of a Fiihrer Decree of 18 September, and thus 
after the successful conclusion of the Polish campaign. The Division was 
formed from 15,803 members of the Orpo, who did not have to meet the 
racial and physical requirements of the SS. Already named SS-Polizei-Divi- 
sion, it and its replacement elements were removed from the police to be- 
come a Waffen-SS formation on 10 February 1942. Later, in September 
1943, it was numbered and took on its final designation: 4. SS-Polizei-Pan- 
zer-Grenadier-Division. 

As will be seen in future volumes of this series, other police units were 
taken into the Waffen-SS during the course of the war. In the Baltic, for ex- 
ample, a number of the Schutzmannschaft battalions raised in Latvia and Es- 
tonia (but not Lithuania), were used to form the two Latvian and one Eston- 
ian Waffen-SS divisions. The Italian Volunteer Assault Brigade, that was at 
least on paper up-graded to become the 29th Division of the Waffen-SS, was 
raised as a police formation, and curiously was still shown as such in field 
post number guides as late as February 1945, long after it was being consi 
ered part of the Waffen-SS. In February 1945 SS-Polizei-Brigade "Wirth" 
became the 35. SS-Polizei-Grenadier-Division. 

Field police (Feldgendarmerie) elements for the army, Luftwaffe, and 
Waffen-SS were provided by the home-based Orpo, and these looked after 
traffic regulation as well as performing the usual tasks of military police, to 
include the hunting down of deserters. On occasion, Feldgendarmerie ele- 
ments also found themselves engaged against the enemy at the front. Men of 
the Criminal Detection Police (Kriminalpolizei or Kripo) served in the Secret 
Field Police (Geheime Feldpolizei or GFP) which, although controlled by the 
Abwehr, was in large part trained by Gestapo officials, and had as its task "to 
investigate and combat all activities damaging to the nation and state." ^? 

With the outbreak of war, the Railway Protection Police, which had been 
formed in 1930 and was a unified, uniformed and well-armed force, was ex- 
panded. 

The greatest involvement of the German police in World War Two was 
behind the advancing German army. Here, in the communications zoni 
Orpo elements were placed first at the disposal of the local military com- 
manders of occupied territories, and subsequently came under the control— 
along with all SS and police forces—of the Higher SS and Police Leaders 
(HSSPF). This was the scene of the Orpo's most ignoble and criminal activ- 
ities under the Third Reich. Whereas they can arguably not be censured for 
contributing to the defensive power of front line units by combating the par- 


449GFP Regulations, p. 6, cited by Höhne, "Canaris," p. 365. The GFP had been formed at the out 
break of WW? by the OKW. The Abwehr was the OKW's intelligence office, divided into three sec- 
tions: I: espionage, Il: sabotage and Ill: counter-espionage. 


Two SD men search a Jew, possibly in the Warsaw Ghetto. 


tisans and maintaining order behind the lines, they are now known to have 
played a leading role in the systematic murder of the enemies of Nazi Ger- 
many, in particular vast numbers of innocent and defenseless gypsies and 
Jewish men, women and children. Abundant documentary, witness and pho- 
tographic evidence leaves no doubt that the men of the Orpo, both Germans 
and foreigners, played as vital a part in the criminal and inhuman execution 
of Hitler’s “final solution of the Jewish problem” as the SS. These were or- 
dinary men, who not long before in peacetime had been walking a beat or di- 
recting traffic. They were older on average than the SS, and could not even 
claim to have been indoctrinated at an impressionable age. Fathers who had 
left young children with their wives at home now led Jewish boys and girls 
of the same ages as their own into woods near execution pits and shot them 
in the head, splattering their uniforms with their blood and brains.45° 
Police rifle battalions were raised from the Orpo in Germany and com- 
mitted to service behind the advancing German forces on the Eastern Front. 
These were organized into regiments and contained specialist units, to in- 
clude armored, engineers, signals, etc. The variety of elements approached 
those of the army itself45! 
Police regiments 
Police battalions 
Police cavalry detachments 


Pol.Regimenter 
Pol.Bataillone 
Pol.Reiterabteilungen 


ERE SU MR s 
#50 While crimes committed by the German police will be considered where appropriate in this and. 
future volumes, this series is not intended to provide a detailed history of the Holocaust. Readers are 
Teferred to the work oí other authors who have concentrated on this subject, such as Goldhagen, 
"Hitler's Willing Executioniers — Ordinary Germans and the Holocaust” and Browning, “Ordinary 
Men — Reserve Police Battalion 101 and the Final Solution in Poland.” 


35 Regenberg, op.cit, p. 14. 
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Police signals battalions 

Police companies 

Police platoons 

Motorized Police companies 
and platoons 

Police signals companies 
and platoons 

Police cavalry squadrons, 
platoons and detachments. 

Armored Police companies 
and troops 

Police batteries 

Police anti-tank companies 
and platoons 

Police mortar companies 
and platoons 

Police gun platoons 

Police engineer sections 

Police M.T. detachments 

Police workshop platoons 

Special and escort police 
commands 


Pol.Nachrichtenabteilungen 
Pol.Kompanien 

Pol.Ziige 

Pol. Mot.-Kompanien und -Ziige 


Pol.Nachrichten-Kompanien und 
-Züge 
Pol.Reiterschwadronen, -züge 
und -staffeln 
Pol.-Panzer-Kompanien und - 
Züge 
Pol.-Batterien 
Pol.-Panzerjäger-Kompanien 
und -Züge 
Pol.-Granatwerfer-Kompanien 
und-Züge 
Pol.-Geschütz -Züge 
Pol.-Pionier-Züge 
Pol.Kraftfahrstaffeln 
Pol.Werkstattzüge 
Pol.Sonder- und Begleitkom- 
mandos 


These militarized police elements were intended exclusively for anti- 
partisan warfare and railway protection in the areas commanded by Higher 
SS and Police Leaders, and only found themselves in front-line service in 
emergencies caused by deep enemy penetrations. Starting in October 1939, 
over 150 police battalions were raised from German policemen, which 
served independently or in police regiments, over 40 of which were raised 
between April 1941 and April 1944. These regiments all survived until April 
1945, but 103 of the battalions had been disbanded or destroyed before the 
war ended. 

A variety of police battalions and regiments was raised in those areas of 
northern and easter Italy that were ceded to Germany following the fall of 
Fascism in July 1943, and Mussolini's rescue and resurrection by the Ger- 
mans as head of the Italian Social Republic (RSI). Such police elements were 
thus technically German, and not to be confused with similar units raised by 
the Orpo in what remained of Italy. There a cadre of Fascist Militia (MVSN) 
was taken into the Orpo and expanded (on paper at least) to become a Police 


Assault Brigade (1. Ital. Freiw. Sturmbrigade {Milizia Armata} (Pol.]). In 
practice this was a collection of battalions, and the original "Police Militia 


ly, the 29th Division of the Waffen-SS. 

d battalions and then regiments from other foreign 
nationals. These were initially and mainly from the so-called "liberated 
areas in the East and Baltic States following Germany's surprise attack on the 
Soviet Union of June 1941, but subsequently from occupied France, Greece. 
Yugoslavia and even Norway. Over 120 foreign police battalions and 20 regi- 
ments were formed in this way, with the largest contribution coming from the 
Baltic, where Estonians, Latvians and Lithuanians served in auxiliary police 


came, again theoretic 
The Orpo also rais 


A German policeman distributes food to the needy in the so-called “liberated” Eastern Terri- 
tories. 


battalions that bore a variety of designations, but most of which became 
known first as Schutzmannschaft Battalions (Schutzmannschaft-Bataillonen 
or Schm.-Btle. or Schuma-Btle.), before final designati olice Battal- 
ions." These units were generally poorly armed and inadequately trained, and 
as a result suffered heavy casualties. As with their German counterparts, the 
pre-fix "SS-" was added to the designation of certain foreign elements in 
1943. An exception was to be found in Norway, where three *SS and Police 
Companies" (SS- og Politikompanis) were raised, and a fourth planned in the 
closing weeks of the war. 

. As will be examined in a later volume in this series, the order of battle 
of the Orpo in World War Two was complex, especially when it came to mis- 
cellaneous foreign elements, which included four Albanian rifle regiments 
(destined to form the basis of the “Skanderbeg” Division of the Waffen-SS) 
and even Cossack and Caucasus elements. In certain countries, such as in 
Holland and Norway, local collaborationist police forces were raised and as- 
sisted the Germans in such tas! s combating the resistance. 

German policemen, from the Orpo, Sipo and SD, also served in the in- 
famous Special Action Groups and Commandos that followed in the wake of 
the advancing army and Waffen-SS divisions as they drove east. These were 
Particularly active in the Soviet Union where, as the soldiers continued their 
advance, the Action Groups and Commandos set up a static territorial orga- 


nization, under the command of Sipo and SD Commanders-in-Chief (BdS) 
and Commanders (KdS).452 


Mollo, op.cit., p. 20. 
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Achronological summary of the events affecting the police in World War 
Two is given below. 


1 September 1939 to 31 December 1939 


1 September 1939: Over 10,000 German police took part in Germany’s light- 
ning attack on Poland. Most were in the 17 active police battalions 
that were organized into six police groups (Polizeigruppen, identi- 
fied by Arabic numerals) for the campaign. They came under the or- 
ders of the Army HQ Staffs (AOK), but there were also policemen 
in the six notorious Security Police Action Groups (Einsatzgruppen 
der Sicherheitspolizei, identified by Roman numerals) that followed 
the German troops, secured the rear areas and rounded up or killed 
Jews, the Polish leadership, intelligentsia and other “enemies” (=> 3 
September 1939). Poland was to be broken up to create two new 
German districts (Gau Danzig-West Prussia and Gau Warthegau) 
and expand two existing ones (Gau East Prussia and Gau Silesia). 
These new eastern territories of Greater Germany were to be 
“cleansed” of what the Nazis considered racially inferior peoples. It 
fell mainly to the police to transport them for concentration into 


An armored car, identified as one of the two of the SS-Heimwehr Danzig, with the police 


y 4 K A badge on the side of its turret, in acti the t office. This - 
what remained of former Poland, which was designated a General pereh of World War II. a rue nite c mi en 


Government (General Gouvernement, or GG). There is evidence 
that certain police officers took it upon themselves to kill Jews they 
had rounded up rather than adhere to their orders to transport them 
to railway stations for handover to the SS, some explaining this on 
their belief that it was "what Hitler wanted." Police conduct in 
Poland was ruthless and murderous, with little apparent distinction 
between the active policemen of the military-type battalions and the 
men of the Einsatzgruppen, whose commanders (as well as SD and 
Sipo departmental heads) had been told by Heydrich on 21 Septem- 
ber that the Polish nation was to be cancelled from the map. The 
ruthlessness and cruelty demonstrated by the police in Poland was a 
foretaste of what would follow when Germany came to attack the 
Soviet Union in June 1941. => 3 September 1939 

1/18 September 1939: The Free City of Danzig became a part of Germany. 
Upon the outbreak of war Gruppe Eberhardt took an active part in 
the occupation of Polish areas in West Prussia (Warthegau and East 
Upper Siles schlesien), which were detached from 
Poland to become parts of Germany. 17 Lapo men and seven from 
the Group were killed in the process. (=> 15 October 1939). The first 
armored engagement of WW2 took place near the Danzig post of- 
fice, where four armored vehicles were engaged, two of them Daim- 
ler police armored cars (Pol.-Sonderkraftwagen) named *Memel" 
and "Saar," bearing the death's head symbol of the Danzig Lapo on 
their turrets.*5* 


453 


453 Uderstadt, op.cit., pp. 41/42. 


454 Regenberg, op.cit., p. 28. The other two armoured cars were Austrian made (Steyr-Panzerkratt- A = 
wagen) and named “Ostmark” and “Sudetenland.” They had SS runes over a deaths head on the ‘wo SA men and a member of the Danzig police, who wears the Free City’s coat-of-arms on 
310 front and the police badge on the tower and were of the S$-Heimwehr Danzig. his shako. 311 
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Propaganda Minister Dr. Josef 
Goebbels takes the salute from the 
Danzig Police. 


1 September 1939: With the outbreak of war all air traffic with civilian Ger- 
man and foreign aircraft was effectively forbidden. The tasks of the 
Air Traffic Control Service (Luftaufsichtsdienst) ceased to exist, and 
the former Air Police personnel were absorbed by the Luftwaffe.*°° 

2 September 1939: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis III (Berlin).*°° p 

3 September 1939: Hitler decreed the raising of an Action Group for Special 
Employment for the Upper Silesian Industrial Area (Einsatzgruppe 
z.b.V. für das oberschlesische Industriegebiet) under SS-Obergrup- 
penführer Udo von Woyrsch—it was also called Einsatzgruppe 
z.b.V. von Woyrsch. +> 12 September 1939 

3 September 1939: RFSSuChdDtPol. circular to all HSSPF stated that any at- 
tempt to destroy the determination and fighting spirit of the German 
people had to be ruthlessly suppressed. One of Himmler's subordi- 
nates commented: “To discover the enemies of the State, to watch 
them and render them harmless at the right moment is the preventa- 
tive police duty of a political police." 45 


455 Riege, op.cit, p. 150. 
456Birn, op.cit, p. 62. 
457«Germany 1870-1970 - a hundred years of turmoil," p. 86. 


3 September 1939: A platoon of the 13th Armored Company, IIIrd Battalion, 
Police Regiment 3 (13. Panzer-Hundertschaft/Pol.Btl. 11/3) was 
used in the occupation of Cracow.*5* 

6 September 1939: First reference to the HSSPF for Wehrkreis V 
(Stuttgart ).!59 

11 September 1939: Following on from Himmler's order of 25 August 1939, 
Daluege in Himmler's name transferred authority over the HSSPF 
to the Party Gauleiters in their new capacity as Reich Defense Com- 
missars.1% => 16 October 1939 

12 September 1939: Einsatzkommando 16 was formed from 100 Gestapo 
and Kripo personnel, forced by police and Allgemeine-SS men. 

as under the Military Commander-in-Chief of West Prussia 
árbefehlshaber Westpreussen), and was commanded by SS- 
Obersturmbannführer Dr. Tröger.*! e> 20 September 1939 

20 September 1939: The Operations Section of the 14th Army issued a report 

complaining of the largely illegal measures taken in the area by Ein- 


-genberg, op.cit, p. 32. 
159p; 
"Bir, op.cit, pp. 63/64. 
160, if 
Koehl, op.cit, p. 151. 


61 Mollo, op cit, p. 17. 
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satzgruppe Woyrsch, such being mass shootings, mainly of Jews??? 
=> 21 September 1939 

20 September 1939: An armored platoon was dispatched to the BdO in Lodz 
for security tasks.*6? 

21 September 1939: The post of HSSPF Danzig-West Prussia was created. 16! 

21 September 1939: Heydrich spoke to his heads of department and the Ein- 
satzgruppen about the Jewish question in occupied Polish territory, 
to include the concentration of Polish Jews in ghettos. => 30 Octo- 
ber 1939 

23 September 1939: The designations of SD stations were changed. SD- 
Oberabschnitte (in the larger towns) became SD-Leitabschnitte and 
SD-Unterabschnitte became SD-Abschnitte.6* 

27 September 1939: After the fall of Warsaw, Himmler merged the SD- 
Hauptamt with the Sicherheitspolizei Hauptamt in the Reich Interior 
Ministry to form the Reich Security Main Office (Reichssicherheit- 
shauptamt, or RSHA).*66 The RSHA had a dual position: it was or- 
ganizationally a part of the Interior Ministry and thus a government 
agency, but at the same time it was a Main Office of the SS. Hey- 
drich became Chief of the Security Police and SD (Chef der Sicher- 
heitspolizei und des SD, or CSSD). With effect from 1 October 1939 
the six Offices of the RSHA were created as follows: 


RSHA 
Office Chief formed from the existing 
I SS-Brigadeführer ^ Administration & Legal Office of the 


Besti6? HA Sipo; 

Office I (1/1, 1/2 & 1/4) of the SD HA; 
Section (Abteilung) I of the Gestapa: 
Section IV of the Gestapa 


Werner Best. 


462Höhne 
463Regenbe 
nungspolizei," p. 


The Order of the Death's Head,” p. 302. 


op.cit, p. 32. According to Tessin: “Die Stäbe und Truppeneinheiten der Ord- 
IO were not renamed BdO until 15 December 1943. 


464Birn, op.cit, p. 71 

465mollo, p. 7. 

466RFSSuChdDtPol., S-V 1 Nr. 719/39 — 151 — 151 — 1, v. 27. September 1939. 

467Best was also responsible for development of the counter-espionage police (Abwehrpolizei). 


Otto 
Ohlendorf. 
Ir SS-Standartenführer Section II/1 (investigation and 
Prof. Six opposition) from the SD HA; 
Section I/3 of the SD HA 
Tr SS-Standartenführer Section II/2 (Spheres of German Life- 
Ohlendorf Deutsche Lebensgebiete) from SD 
HA 
IV SS-Oberführer Political Police Office of the HA 
Müller Sipo; 
Sections II and III of the Gestapa 
y SS-Oberführer Kripo Office of the HA Sipo Reich 
Nebe Kripo Office (Reichskriminal- 
polizei-Amt) 
VI SS-Brigadeführer ^ Office III (foreign intelligence) of 
Jost the SD HA 565 


Heinrich. 


Müller, Arthur Nebe. 


Heinz Jost. 
168G 
Gehlen was wrong in stating that the SD's camouflaged foreig 


VI of the RSHA in 1938, as the RSHA was not formed until 27 
Gehlen Memoirs,” p. 55.) 


Hligence service became Amt 
September 1939! (Gehlen: “The 
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Thus the political SD was brought together with the state Sipo 
under Heydrich, who took on the new title of Chief of the Security 
Police and SD (Chef der Sicherheitspolizei und des Sicherheitsdien- 
stes, ChdSPudSD or CSSD). Heydrich thus controlled from the 
same desk two branches of the Police (Gestapo and Kripo) and the 
SS security force Himmler had created in 1931, the SD.*% This was 
another step towards the fusion of Germany’s security services and 
the SS, but stopped short of creating a single authority over the en- 
tire SS and police. Such would have been a potential challenge to 
Himmler’s authority that he was not prepared to risk, and the uni- 
formed Orpo was to remain under its own Head Office until the end 
of the war. Heydrich’s deputy at the RSHA until 1940 was Best. The 
SD-Hauptamt, Gestapoamt and Reichskriminalpolizeiamt became 
parts of the RSHA. => October 1939 
27 September 1939: Implementing Order concerning Organization of the 
Fire Protection Police (Feuerschutzpolizei, or FP), following agree- 
ment between the Reich Government and the Chiefs of the army 
(General Walther von Brauchitsch) and Luftwaffe (Goring). Larger 
German cities (of which there were about 100) were ordered to raise 
Fire Protection Police formations and to transfer their professional 
fire-fighting personnel to the new organization.4”° 
End September 1939: Himmler formed a “self protection” (Selbstschutz) in 
Poland from local inhabitants of German nationality.47! => April 
1940 
October 1939: The RSHA was organized into six offices (Amter):47 
Amt I Administration, personnel, training and legal 
Amt II gation of oppos 
Amt III Spheres of German 
Amt IV Gestapo 
Amt V Combating of crime 
Amt VI Foreign Intelligence 
(=> 1 March 1941) 
October 1939: The first 84 German police battalions (Polizei Bataillonen) 
d from members of the Orpo in Germany on a regional or 
At this time the only police formation specifically raised 
from members of the Orpo for service on the front alongside the 
army was raised: the Police Division (Polizei-Division), Il other 
police elements were destined for service behind the front lines. 
This Police Division was in fact a part of the Waffen-SS, although 


A69 This change was in fact the result of two separate decrees of the Reichsführer-SS and Chief of 
the German Police, both dated 27 September: the second being the decree of execution. “Ten Years 
Security Police and SD," in "Die Deutsche Polizei,” 1 February 1943, provided in translation as 
Document 1680-PS in “Nazi Conspiracy and Aggression,” Vol. IV, USGPO, Washington, 1946, PP: 
191-198. The date is given as 22 September 1939 in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 599. 
470-Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 
132 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 29. Not all towns with professional fir 
fighting services were ordered to form FP, and so their old fire brigades continued to exist in paral 
lel with the FP. 

471 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, 178. 

472Mollo, op.cit, p. 6. 


its members did not have to meet SS physical or racial standards. 
Many thousands were not SS members, and they were not required 
to join to serve in the Division. The first commander of the Police 
Division was Generalleutnant der Polizei Karl Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, 
who was also Inspector General of (Police) Schools in the Orpo 
Head Office. 

October 1939: "Police groups on special tasks" and members of the SS, 
while still subject to the military penal code, were in future to be 
tried only by special SS courts following a Decree of 17 October 
1939.473 

1 October 1939: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Ordnungspolizei) in Cracow (Krakau) was created and filled by 
Oberst der Gendarmerie Emil Höring. =? April 1940 

1 October 1939: The Polizei-Division was formed (known as SS-Poliz: 
vision by June 1940). =>17 April 1941 

4 October 1939: The post of HSSPF Cracow (Krakau) was created.474 

9 October 1939: The post of HSSPF Posen-Wartheland was created.475 

11 October 1939: An unpublished decree by RFSSuChdDtPol. of this date 
concerned entry to the Orpo.476 => 4 October 1940 

12 October 1939: Hitler decreed the establishment of the General Governe- 
ment (GG) of Poland with its seat in Cracow.*” This was what re- 
mained of Poland after detachment of those parts taken by Germany 
and Russia. The GG was divided into four districts, Cracow, Lublin, 
Radom and Warsaw. Dr. Hans Frank was named Governor General 
(Generalgouverneur) and SS-Obergruppenführer und General der 
Polizei Friedrich-Wilhelm Krüger was appointed HSSPF “East” 
(Ost). Krüger was based in Cracow and controlled an SS and Police 
Leader (SSPF) in each district and was responsible for the creation 
of a permanent police structure in the GG. => 1 August 1941 

15 October 1939: Gruppe Eberhardt, that had been formed on 1 September 
1939 from the Danzig Lapo, became the 60th Infantry Division of 
the German army.478 

16 October 1939: Himmler cancelled Daluege's order of 11 September 1939, 
removing his HSSPF from the authority of the Party Gauleiters and 
returning them to the Interior Ministry.” 

17 October 1939: The post of Inspector for Ideological Training in the Orpo 
Head Office (Insp. f. d. weltanschauliche Erziehung im HAOP) was 
created and filled by SS-Oberführer Dr. Joachim von Caesar. -> 1 
January 1944 


i-Di- 


4 E 3 
Decree of Géring’s Reich Defence Council. 
#74Birn, op.cit, p. 72. 


F 


?lbid. 
476 4 
Buchheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit., p. 208. 


477 Uy 5 - 
Uderstädt, op.cit., p. 58. Abbreviated hereafter as “GG,” Generalgouvernement was the name 
given to occupied Russian Poland in WWI. 


7 
Buss, PH., who adds that reports that Gruppe Eberhardt became the Police Division are incor: 
rect. 


#79Koehl, op.cit, p. 151 
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git Ax 4 SEE RA 


Hans Frank, seated in Political Leader’s uniform, listens to Himmler address the German 
Academy of Law on the subject of “Police laws.” Heydrich is at left. 


17 October 1939: Institution of special SS and police jurisdiction (Sonder- 
gerichtsbarkeit) for the SS and members of police elements em- 
ployed on special duty and full-time membership of the staffs of the 
HSSPF under whom such elements were employed. As seen below, 
during the course of the war this special jurisdiction was extended 
to the Orpo.'*? e> 19 May 1940 

17 October 1939: RSHA communication concerning registration of gyp- 
sies.48! ex 27 April 1940 

26 October 1939: Gestapo (Office IV of the RSHA) decree concerning the 
execution of preventative custody.**? => 31 January 1940 

30 October 1939: RFSS order concerning the deportation of Jews and Poles 
from the Polish territories incorporated in the Reich.!? -> 20 No- 
vember 1939 & 19 July 1942. 

Fall 1939: Branddirektor Hans Rumpf, who organized all Fire Protection Po- 
lice forces, became commander of Feurschutzpolizei-Regiment 1. 

November 1939: Oberstleutnant Alfred Wünnenberg took command of Po- 
lice Rifle Regiment 3 (Pol.Schtz.Rgt. 3) of the Police Division. 

1 November 1939: A number of policemen were among the members of the 
SS (SS-VT, SS-TV and Allgemeine-SS) who formed the SS Death’s 
Head Division (SS-Totenkopf-Division).4*+ 


480RGBI. I S. 2107. Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 248. SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” 
p. 100, states that this decree subjected all members of the Sipo and the SD and those members of 
the Orpo organised into units to the jurisdiction of SS and Police Tribunals in all instances involving 
crimes (Straftaten) committed by them. 

481RSHA Tgb. Nr. RKPA 149/1939-g-, Berlin. 

3828, Nr. 409 39 g.Rs 

483 yy), 

484Stein, op.cit, p. 33. 


4 November 1939: Four police regimental staffs (Pol.Regimentsstüben) were 
raised in the General Gouvernement to control police battalions: 
Warschau, Krakau, Radom and Lublin.*85 

6 November 1939: IdO/BdO in the General Gouvernement was transferred 
from Lodz to Krakau.**6 

8 November 1939: Bomb attempt on Hitler's life at the Burgerbráu, which 
led to a meeting between Himmler, Franz-Joseph Huber (Gestapo 
Chief in Vienna), Arthur Nebe (Chief of the Kripo), Heydrich (Chicf 
of the RSHA) and Heinrich Muller (Chief of the Gestapo). 


'egenberg, op.cit., p. 32. 
W6Ipid, 33, 
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20 November 1939: The action groups and commandos formed for the inva- 
sion of Poland (Einsatzgruppen I, II, III, TV, V, VI, Einsatzgruppe 
z.b.V. von Woyrsch and Einsatzkommandos 1/1, 2/1, 3/1, 4/1, I/II, 
2/1, VII, 2/01, IIV, 2/IV, 1/V. 2/V, 3/V, 1/VI, 2/VI and 16) were 
disbanded.** e» 7/9 April 1940 

23 November 1939: Jews and Jewish businesses in the GG were obliged to 
identify themselves by displaying the "Star of David" (Zions- 
stern).488 => 19 September 1941 

December 1939: Eichmann was transferred to Division D of the RSHA’s Of- 
fice IV (Gestapo). => January 1940 

10 December 1939: SS-Brigadeführer Friedrich Übelhoer, police chief in 
Lodz, issued a top secret memo concerning the raising of the city's 
ghetto. His plan was to be executed by a variety of German organi- 
zations, to include Orpo, Sipo and an SS-VT element. The memo 
gave clues to the Germans' true understanding of "the final solu- 
tion": establishment of the ghetto was a transitional measure be- 
cause “...the final aim must be to burn out entirely this pestilent ab- 
scess.” => | May 1940 

14 December 1939: Decree of the Reich Interior Ministry concerning the or- 
ganization of the SW in the Vistula (Weichsel) region.*? «April 
1940 

15 December 1939: The formation of a heavy (that is an armored) company 
for Police Regiment Warschau was reported.5?? 

18 December 1939: A Directive for the HSSPF considered the position of the 
HSSPF within the SS hierarchy and set out their mission.’ ez 21 
May 1941 


1940 


The basic structure of the police in 1940, under Himmler as RFSS- 
uChdDtPol. im RMdl, was as follows??? 
l. Orpo Head Office 
(the whole uniformed police) 


Hauptamt Ordnungspolizei 

(die gesamte uniformierte 
Vollzugspolizei) 

Schutzpolizei (Schupo) 

Verkehrspolizei 

Gendarmerie 

Gemeindepolizei einschl. Feuer- 


Protection Police 

Traffic Police 

Rural Constabulary 

Municipal Police including 
Fire Protection Police 

Medical and Veterinary Matters 

Administrative Police 


Verwaltungspolizei 


Der Sicherheitsdienst der SS. Einsatzgruppen in Polen,” Heft 2, pp. 35/36, cited by Mollo, 


op.cit, p. 18. 


488Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 58. 

489RdErl. d. RMdl v. 14. Dezember 1939, Pol. -Kdo O (7) 1 Nr. 131/39 (in "Militaria," No. 9, 1992 
p. 232 & No. 10, 1992, pp. 258/259). 

490-Die Deutsche Polizei,” No. 23, 15 December 1939. 

491 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, pp. 218/219. 

#92Eichler, op.cit, p. 115. 
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Sipo Head Office 
(the whole ununiformed force) 


Secret State Police 
Criminal Police 

Press & Legal 
Traffic with weapons 
Passports 

Foreigners 


A wartime portrait of Reichsführer-SS and Chief of the German Police Himmler. 


Hauptamt Sicherheitspolizei 

(gesamte nichtuniformierte 
Vollzugpolizei) 

Geheime Staatspolizei (Gestapo) 

Kriminalpolizei (Kripo) 

Presserecht 

Verkehr mit Waffen 

Passwesen 

Fremdenwesen 


Uh os sete. 
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Westmark was created through the administrative union of the Bavarian 
Palatinate Government District (Regierungsbezirk Pfalz) with Saarland. 
“Polizei und Gendarmerie” matters were dealt with from an office in Saar- 
brücken, but by August 1944 Allied Intelligence were uncertain as to the ad- 
inistrative machinery for police affairs, and which departments in the ad- 
ministration were responsible for police matters.*9* 

By 1940 there were 52 Motorized Gendarmerie Squads (Motorisierte 
Gendarmerie Bereitschaften), grouped into three sections.?* 

The RSHA was organized into the following Offices (Ämter) in 1940:95 
Office Title Chief 

Bruno Streckenbach 


Amt I Personnel (Personalamt) 

Amt II Organization, Administration & Law 
(Organisation, Verwaltung 
und Recht) Best 

Spheres of German Life (domestic 
SD) (Deutsche Lebensgebiete 
{SD Inland}) 

Investigation & Combating of 
Opposition (Gestapo) (Gegner- 
Erforschung und Bekämpfung) 
Communism, Marxism, & Associated 

Organizations (Kommunismus, 
Marxismus und Nebenorganisationen) 

Counter-sabotage and Combating 
Sabotage (Sabotageabwehr, 
Sabotagebekämpfung) 

Reactionaries, Opposition, Legitimism, 
Liberalism, Emigrants, Treacherous 
Affairs (Reaktion, Opposition, 
Legitimismus, Liberalismus, 
Emigranten, Heimtücke- 
Angelegenheiten) 

Protection Service, A: 
Reporting (Schutzdienst 
meldungen) 

Political Catholicism (Politischer 
Katholizismus) 

Political Protestantismus, Sects 
(Politischer Protestantismus, 
Sekten) 

Other Churches, Freemasonry 
(Sonstige Kirchen, Freimaurerei) 

Jewish Affairs, Evacuation Affairs 
(Judenangelegenheiten, Räumungs- 
angelegenheiten) 


Amt III 


Otto Ohlendorf 
Amt IV 


Müller 
IVAI 


IVA2 


IVA3 


IVA4 nation 


, Attentats- 
IVBI 


IV B2 


IV B3 


IVB4 


193-Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter X “Police,” August 1944, p. 4 
49%pid,, Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 131. 


495Nuremberg Documents 185-L and 219-L, quoted by Zipfel, op.cit, pp. 16/17. 
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Amt V Fight against Criminals (Verbrechens- 
bekämpfung-Kriminalpolizei) Nebe 
Amt VI SD Abroad (SD Ausland) Heinz Jost/Walter 
Schellenberg 


Amt VII Ideological Research & Application 
(Weltanschauliche Forschung 
und Auswertung-SD) Prof. Dr. Franz Six/ 

Dr. Paul Dittel 

Group B Application (Auswertung) 


VIIB I Freemasonry & Jewry (Freimau- 
rerai und Judentum) 

VIIB2 Political Churches 

VILB3 Marxism (Marxismus) 

VIB4 — Other Opposition Groups (Andere 


Gegenergruppen 

The departments of Amt IV were organized into three groups (A, B & 
C). of which C looked after “Persons Card Index, Personnel File Adminis- 
tration, Protective Custody, Press and Party," within which IV C 2 occupied 
itself with protective custody matters (Schutzhaftenangelegenheiten) and the 
protests (Einweisungen) in the concentration camps. 

Müller replaced Best as Heydrich's deputy chief of the RSHA in 1940. 

SS-Obergruppenführer Heissmeier was appointed Inspector General of 
the Death’s Head Police Reinforcements. The Death's Head regiments in fact 


i 
$ 


SS-Gruppenführer August Heissmeyer. 
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only served as occupation troops in 1940, used briefly in Denmark, Norway 
and Holland.4%° 

All Administrative officials (Polizeiverwaltungsbeamte) were made reg- 
ular Reich officials (unmittelbare Reichsbeamte).59? 

Shortage of men at home, especially in the smaller municipalities, led to 
women serving as volunteers in the fire brigades (Feuerwehrhelferinnen), for 
example in Forchtenau. => end 1942 

Air Protection was not shown as part of the police in 1940, but involved 
the following services: 

Air Raid Warning Service 

Security & Assistance Service 

Factory Air Raid Protection 

Service 
Self-Protection Service 
Extended Self-Protecton 

Service Erweiterter Selbstschutz 

With Air Raid Protection in special administrations: 

— German Railroads Reichsbahn 

— German Post Office Reichspost 

— etc.49* 

January 1940: Eichmann took over Section (Referat) IV D 4 Emigration and 
Evacuation (Auswanderung und Räumung) of the RSHA. 

3 January 1940: Law concerning the Fire Fighting Service, which led to the 
creation of the Office for the Volunteer Fire Brigades in the HAOP 


(LSW) 
dienst (SHD) 


Luftschutzwarndiens 
Sicherheits- und Hil 


Werkluftschutz 
Selbstschutz 


(Amt für Freiwillige Feuerwehren) and changes in the ranks of the 
Volunteer Fire Brigades => 11 March 1942 

31 January 1940: RFSSuChdDtPol. decree concerning relations between 
German women and prisoners of war. => 27 August 1941 


as in Prussia, were to act as Deputies (zur Vertretung) of the Reich 
for police administration.50? 

18 February 1940: "Day of the German Police" ("Tag der deutschen 
Polizei"). Seven different colored plastic figurines of policemen 
were given out in exchange for contributions to the “Winter Relief 
Fund."50! => 15/16 February 1941 

March 1940: The post of Inspector (Inspekteur) of the Fire Fighting Service 
(Feuerlóschwesens) was up-graded to Inspector General. => 9 May 
1941 


496Koehl, op.cit, pp. 153 & 156, who adds that the SS-TV were used, with members of the Gen 
eral SS (Allgemeine-SS), to man the first concentration camps set up in Poland. 


497 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 111 

498 Eichler, op.cit, pp. 112/113. 

4995 | v 1 Nr. 861 1V/39 - 176 — 7-Sdb. StGB. 

500“Germany Basic Handbook,” 1st proof revision, August 1944, p. 04. 


501 winterhilfswerk or W.H.W.: Rosenberg, op.cit, p. 88. The figures were in a set of seven called 
"Police officials” and were of a traffic policeman, a policeman on motorcycle, a policeman on à 
horse, an NSKK member, a Schupo, a police officer and an Auxiliary Policeman (HilíspolizisU. 


} 

3 
« Verkehrspolizist 
Polizist auf Motorrad 
Polizist auf Pierd 


. NSKK-Angehüriger 
. Schutzpolizist 


. Polizeioffizier 


NMoeeBRBM 


. Hilfspolizist 


(rH 
u 


Rosenberg 


18 February 1940: The seven colored plastic figures given out in exchange for contributions 
1o the Winter Relief Fund (WHW) on the “Day of the German Police.” 


28 March 1940: Law concerning police financial measures.s02 
April 1940: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der Ord- 
nungspolizei) in Oslo was created and filled by Generalmajor der 
Orpo Paul Riege. +> June 1940 
April 1940: Agreement was reached between the RFSSuChdDiPol. and the 
Navy High Command (Oberkommando der Marine, or OKM) over 
the employment of officers and men of the SW as Naval Coastal Po- 
lice (Marine-Küstenpolizei, or MKP). When SW members served in 
the MKP they were temporarily classed as naval personnel, and 
r were subject to naval regulations.5® e> 17 June 1941 
April 1940: The Special Service of the GG (Sonderdienst des Generalgou- 
vernements) was raised upon the disbandment of the Self Protection 
i .. (Selbstschutz) in the Lublin District. e> 1 October 1942 
April 1940: Changes were made to the TN ranking system, and new dress 
regulations came into effect. 


ee —— 
502 
5o, chheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 165 
154. AERMIRS Handbook “The € 
4Mollo, op.c it., p. 24. 


Serman Police," pp. 28/29. 
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7/9 April 1940: German troops attacked Norway, with Orpo troops (includ- 
ing a band) being among the first to arrive. Quisling formed a col- 
laborationist government from members of his Nasjonal Samling 
(NS) Party. Norway became a Reich Commissariat, with Josef Ter- 
boven as Reichskommissar, who declared all parties except for the 
NS illegal. Jonas Lie was made acting state councilor for the Nor- 
wegian Police. German Sipo and SD Action Commandos (Ein- 
satzkommandos) were raised as local offices under BdS Norway.505 
=> 20 & 24 April 1940, May 1941, 1 February 1942 & 17 August 
1943 


Jonas Lie, Chief of the Norwegian po- 
lice. He was a full member of the SS, 
shown as an SS-Haupsturmführer. 


The post of HSSPF Norway ( Nord or North ) was created.59* 

Reich Commissioner was appointed for Norway (Reichs- 

r in Norwegen).5? => May 1941 

27 April 1940: RFSSuChdDtPol. directive concerning the deportation of 
gypsies.595 e> 29 January 1943 . 

28/29 April 1940: During a visit to Warsaw, Himmler inspected the billets of 

rmored company and Police Regiment 72. Elements of 

ons 6 and 8 were also in the city.5 

30 April 1940: The Jewish ghetto of Lodz, Poland, was sealed. , 

May 1940: An inspection report stated that five German Orpo battalions, in- 
cluding Pol.Btl. 65 from Recklinghausen and Pol.Btl 67 from Essen. 
had only between 67% and 80% of their required reserves.5!? 


505Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 182. 
506Birn, op cit, p. 73. 

5071pid,, p. 216. 

*O8RFSSuChdDtPol.iRMdl, A sez. V B Nr. 95/40, Berlin. 
509Regenberg, op.cit., p. 34. 

5TOBAK R19/265, p. 157. 


1 May 1940: A Jewish Auxiliary Order Service (Hilfs-Ordnungsdienst, or 
HIOD) was raised to police the Lodz ghetto in Poland, which had 
been decreed by the German Chief of Police on 8 February 1940, 
but was only sealed off at the end of April.5!! 

10 May 1940: German troops invaded Luxembourg (=> 12 May 1940), Bel- 
gium, France and The Netherlands (=> 19 May 1940), followed by 
Orpo Police Battalions. The Belgian Gendarmerie was strengthened 
by an additional 1,000 men and split into separate Flemish and Wal- 
loon sections.5!? => November 1941 

12 May 1940: Luxemburg was taken into the Reich and its Police absorbed. 
The former Grand Duchy was made part of Gau Koblenz-Trier on 
28 June 1940, and renamed Gau Moselland in February 1941.513 

18 May 1940: Eupen-Malmédy-Moresnet were taken into the Reich and their 
police absorbed. 

18 May 1940: Hitler appointed Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart as Reich Commi 
sioner (Reichskommissar) for the occupied Dutch territory (Reichs- 
kommissar für die besetzten niederländischen Gebiete).5 => 23 
May 1940 

19 May 1940: Orpo troops (regiments, including fire brigade police regi- 
ments, police battalions, police training battalions, auxiliary police 
training battalions, police schools and police hospitals) came under 
special SS and police jurisdiction (Sondergerichtsbarkeit).5!5 e> 13 
July 1942 

23 May 1940: Himmler appointed SS-Brigadefiihrer und Generalmajor der 
Polizei Hanns Albin Rauter as HSSPF and Commissar General for 
Security Measures (Hóherer SS- und Polizeiführer und Gener- 
alkommissar für das Sicherheitswesen) for The Netherlands.5'6 => 
25 May 1940 

24 May 1940: Circular decree authorizing Police Certificates of Conduct 
(Polizeiliche Führungszeugnisse) in which the police attested to pre- 
vious convictions or to the integrity of the bearer.5!7 => 3 June 1940 

25 May 1940: Rauter arrived in Holland to take up his position as HSSPF 
and Commissar General for Security Measures. He had under his 
command a variety of branches of the German Police (Schupo, Sipo 
and the Army's Feldgendarmerie). He assumed command of the 
Dutch police, which was reorganized under central control. The ex- 
isting separate municipal forces in the larger towns were reformed 
into a new black-clad Communal Police. => June 1941, May 
1942 & end 1943 


311 Lodz Ghetto. Inside a Community under Siege,” p. 44. All Poles and Racial Germans (Volks- 
deutsche) had had to leave the ghetto by 29 February 1940. 


512, : 
12Littlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reic 
513,iq. p. 252 

bid, p. 252 


ol. 2, p. 


514Bjrn, op.cit., p. 206, 


515 €xecutive Order of the Chief of the Orpo, quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 
249, 


73. 
317 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 92. 
18 itlejohn, “The Patriotic Traitors,” pp. 114/115. 


516Bim, op.cit, p. 
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26 July 1940: Civil authorities in the Reich were disturbed by the powers 
vested in the HSSPF. As a temporary move to appease them a sup- 
plementary decree to the HSSPF directive was issued that cancelled 
their powers of representation, and stressed that they were only re- 
sponsible for matters of executive police law. This did not apply to 
the HSSPF in Poland, Bohemia and Moravia, Norway and The 
Netherlands.522 

31 July 1940: Changes were made to the ranks of the Fire Fighting Police 
(Feuerlóschpolizei). => 9 June 1941 

20 August 1940: The police had a total strength of 244,500 men, of whom 
1,376 officers and 57,800 men, in 101 police battalions.523 

25 September 1940: A Police Department (Politidepartementet) was formed 
in Quisling’s Norway, under Jonas Lie. This controlled the existing 
uniformed State Police (Statspoliti), which was reorganized from its 
previous regional to a national basis and renamed the Order Police 
(Ordenspolitiet). Copying the German model, a new Security Police 
(Sikkerhetspolitiet) was formed under the Police Department.5 => 
14 August 1943 


SS-Brigadeführer Hanns Albin Rauter, HSSPF und Generalkommissar für das Sicherheitswe- 
sen in Holland, awards War Service Crosses with Swords to whom appear to be SD and Sipo 
members, at the Binnenhof in The Hague (the photograph was taken by SS-Bildberichter S. 
Fritz). Rauter became HSSPF in Holland on 29 May 1940 and was promoted to SS-Gruppen- 
führer und Generalleutnant der Polizei on 20 April 1941, and to SS-Obergruppenführer und 
General der Polizei on 1 July 1944. He was hanged on 25 March 1949. 


29 May 1940: All members of the Sipo and SD were to be 1 
porary SS documents, which were to be returned upon completion 
of mission.5!* 

June 1940: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der Ord- 
nungspolizei) in The Hague (Den Haag) was created and filled by 
Generalmajor der Polizei Otto Schumann. => 2 June 1941 ; 

3 June 1940: Circular decree required local police authorities to keep Police 
Lists (Polizeiliche Listen), being alphabetical card indexes of law 
breakers and their offences, which were the basis of Police Certifi- 
cates of Conduct (Polizeiliche Führungszeugnisse) authorized by 
decree of 27 May 1940.5% 3 

22 June 1940: France signed an armistice with Germany, with the country di- 
vided into the occupied northern part and the southern part under the 
collaborationist “Vichy” government. (+> November 1942). Alsace- 
Lorraine (Elsass-Lothringen) was taken into the Reich and its police 
absorbed. = 

15 July 1940: A motorized battalion of the Security and Assistance Service 


c BERN, Lie with Hird, Nasjonal Samling leaders and police officers in May 1942. Lie was Nor- 
His " " iei , a in ji ig leas police offi y ie 
(motorisierte SHD-Abteilung), raised by the Oo, was in action ian, but a full member of the German SS, which is shown by the SS runes he wears below 
the French port of Le Havre.5?! => 30 May 1942 the left breast pocket of his Norwegian Order Police uniform. 
p egi 


uL CA ——-—' 
Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 219. 
"Kopitzsch, op.cit. 


519RSHA circular, quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 212. No details were given 
as to the nature of this "mission." 
520SHAEE/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 92. 

328 521 Rumler & Holzmann: “Freigemachtes Grenzland,” p. 140. 


52. 


‘Norges Statskalender for Áret 1942," p. 38 & Littlejohn: “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 41. 329 
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Winter 1940/1941: Police Battalions 251-256 were formed for service in 
Norway and Holland, and 301-320 for use behind the East 
Front.525 

4 October 1940: SS membership was extended further to various categories 
from the Austrian and Sudeten police forces.5% =+ 12 November 
1940 

28 October 1940: Italy attacked Greece in an unsuccessful campaign that 
would require the Germans to intervene. e 6 April 1941 

29 October 1940: Meat Inspection Law (Fleischbeschauungsgesetz) which 
called for rigid police supervision and enforcement.5?7 

12 November 1940: SS membership was further extended to members of the 
SS Police Division on active service, as well as to those policemen 
who had been decorated since the outbreak of war on 1 September 
1939, commissioned in the Orpo after 1 July 1940 or would be pro- 
moted thereafter, joined the Orpo as provided in the decree of 11 Oc- 


tober 1939, and had served satisfactorily for six months and Orpo 
s 


0: The Orpo Head Office (HAOP) was reorganized, with 


19 December??? 1 
Offices (Ämter) split into Office Groups (Amtsgruppen) and Groups 
(Gruppen). +? September 1943 

26 December 1940: AII firemen under the age of sixty years took an oath to 
Adolf Hitler. 


1941 


AII police became subject to military laws, enforced by the newly creat- 
ed SS and Police Courts, which were modeled on military tribunals. 
Heydrich thought it necessary to write an article for the German Press 
which emphasized that there was no army of agents spying on the members 
of the Armed Forces, but that the Secret Field Police (Geheime Feldpolizei, 
or GFP) had to guarantee the safety of the Occupied Territories.5*° 
January 1941: 26 Orpo battalions were raised. 
January 1941: HSSPF Katowice (Kattowitz) was formed.5?! 
January 1941: The armed and motorized Railway and Communications Po- 
lice (Garde des Voies e des Communications) was raised in unoccu- 
pied France.5*? e» June 1942 
14 January 1941: The Colonial Police Office in the Orpo Head Office 
(Kolonialpolizeiamt im HAOP) was formed under Generalleutnant 


IAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. E5. 
Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 208. 
JAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 92. 
528Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 208. 


529Neufeldt, op.cit., confuses the issue by stating that this reorganization followed a Circular De- 
cree from the Chief of the Orpo dated both 19 November (p. 53) and 19 December (p. 47) 1940. 


530-Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 
143. 


53 Koehl, op.cit, p. 154. 
5321 ittlejohn, “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 232/233. 


The Minister of Italian Africa, his Excellency Generale Attilio Teruzzi, salutes the German 


participants of the first course in “colonial orientation" at the P.A.I. school. 


Heydrich and Generale Riccardo Maraffa, Commander of the PA.I., at the opening of the 
irst course for German SS and Police on “colonial orientation" at the P.A.I. school. 


der Polizei Karl Pfeffer-Wildenbruch, previously Inspector General 
of Police Schools. Himmler’s founding decree described the pur- 
Pose of the Colonial Police Office as “the uniform preparation and 
eventual employment of the Orpo in future German Colonies and 
Mandates.” (=> March 1943). Anticipating colonial expansion in 
Africa following Rommel's successes, the decision was taken to 
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German and Italian officers during one of the courses on “colonial orientation” held at the 
PA.I. School at Tivoli, Rome, in 1941. 


benefit from the special experience in colonial policing acquired by 
the Italians. This led to a series of five courses on “colonial orienta- 
tion” being arranged for members of the SS and Orpo at the school 
of the Italian Police (for) Italian Africa (Polizia Africa Italiana, or 
PAI) at Tivoli, outside Rome. The first three (for SS and Sipo offi- 
cers) had been completed by the end of January, the fourth and fifth 
(for Police officers) before 25 May 1941 and 5 September 1941 re- 
spectively.553 => 25 May 1941 


& 
i 


Parkverbot 
Einbahnstrasse 
Fernverkehr 

Halteverbot 
Schienenübergang 
Haltegebot | 
Verbot für Automobile | 
Verbot für Motorräder 
Sperrschild 

Parkplatz 


Eseususenn 


Ordnungspolizei. Sicherheitspolizei 


Technische 
Northilfe und 
Feuerwehren im 
Luftschutz. 


Postcard series 
commemorating 
the Day of the 
German Police, 
15 February 1941. 


15/16 February 1941: "Day of the German Police" (“Tag der deutschen 
4 Polizei"). Ten different miniature traffic signs, in metal and plasti 


were given out in return for contributions to the Winter Relief 
fund.534 


SS officers had attended the Ist, under “course leader” SS-Sturmbannführer Guenther Herr- 
mann. 48 and 50 SS and Sipo officers attended the 2nd and 3rd (the Police President of Lodz, SS- 

adeführer Dr. Wilhelm Albert, attended the 3rd, making him the most senior participant. 27 and 
25 police officers attended the 4th and 5th respectively (A report was issued on the first three cours- 
Qin Milan in June 1941; "Foglio di ordini" Ministero dell'Africa Italiana, Comando Generale del 
Xd D di 'olizia dell'Africa Italian Dispensa 31, 1941-XIX, 1 February 1941; Dispensa 3a, 1941- 

25 May 1941-XIX; Dispensa 22a, 1 September 1941-XIX). The Germans also had a School for 


Colonial Police (Kolonialpolizeischule), at Oranienburg near Ber > A 
anil. eischule), at Oranienburg near Berlin (Kahl, John: e-mail dated 26 


34w; 
Winterhilfswerk, or WHW. Rosenberg, "Spenden Abzeichen des WHW,” p. 94. See also the 
entry for 28/29 January 1939. 
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arch 1941: The RSHA was commanded by Heydrich, and organized in 


seven Offices (Amter):535 
Office Description Chief 
I Personnel (Personal) SS-Brigadefiihrer und 


Generalmajor der Polizei 
Bruno Streckenbach 556 


^* 
* © 
© 
SS-Gruppenführer Bruno 


^ Streckenbach. 


" 


II Organization, Administration | SS-Standartenführer und 
& Law (Organisation, Oberst der Polizei Dr. 


Verwaltung und Recht Nockemann 
Ill Spheres of German Life SS-Standartenführer 
(Deutsches Lebensgebiete) Ohlendorf 


IV Investigation and Combating SS-Brigadeführer und 
of opposition (Gegnerfor- Generalmajor der Polizei 
schung und Bekümpfung) Müller 
v Combating of Criminals SS-Brigadeführer und 
(Verbrechensbekiimpfung) Generalmajor der Polizei 
Nebe 
VI Foreign Countries (Ausland) SS-Brigadeführer und 
Generalmajor der Polizei 


Jost 
VII Ideological Research and its SS-Standartenführer Prof. 
application (Weltanschau- Dr. Six 
liche Forschung und 
Auswertung) 


(=> 7 December 1943) 

April 1941: Nine Orpo battalions were disbanded to form the first three reg- 
iments. 

April 1941: Hitler appointed all HSSPF, both inside the Reich and beyond its 
frontiers, generals of the SS and of the Police.5?7 

6 April 1941: Germany invaded Yugoslavia and Greece. i d 

17 April 1941: The SS-Polizei-Division was placed under the Waffen-SS 
7219 February 1942 

23 April 1941: A secret document headed “Waffen-SS” stated that the 


535sce 1945 for final organization. 
536Also Inspector of the Sipo and SD School. 


537Koehl, op.cit., p. 169 et seq. 


Waffen-SS was to become the State Police of the post-war Greater 
German Reich.538 

28 April 1941: Guidelines for where the Special Action Groups could oper- 
ate and what they could do were laid down by the Commander-in- 
Chief of the German Army, Field Marshal Walther von Brauchitsch. 
The Action Groups were authorized to take action against the civil- 
ian population, provided such did not prejudice military opera- 
tions.539 

May 1941: Einsatzgruppe Serbien was formed. => May/June 1941 

| May 1941: The post of HSSPF Central Russia (and White Ruthenia) 
(Russland-Mitte {und Weissruthenien}) was created.5#0 

9 May 1941: The Fire Brigades Office of the Orpo Head Office (Amt Feuer- 
wehren im HAOP) was formed under Oberst Walter Schell. => Sep- 
tember 1943 

21 May 1941: In preparation for the attack on the Soviet Union, an RFSS- 
uChdDtPol. decree stated how, in agreement with the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, HSSPF had been appointed to carry out the 
special orders in the political administration field that Himmler had 
received from the Fiihrer. The HSSPF were to be a direct command 
channel for Himmler’s special instructions. Authorities usually sub- 
ordinate to one of the SS Head Offices were temporarily placed 
under the command of an HSSPF.S#! 

25 May 1941: Twenty-seven German police officers were listed as having at- 
tended the fourth “Course on Orientation in Colonial Police Ser- 
vice" at the school of the Police of Italian Africa (P.A.L) in Rome. 
=> 5 September 1941 

May/June 1941: In preparation for the attack on the Soviet Union, four Spe- 
cial Action Groups (Einsatzeruppen A, B, C & D) and component 
Commandos were formed.5'? 

Einsatzgruppe Army Group — HSSPF — Sonderkommandos 
A North Riga la, Ib, 2 & 355 


B Center Minsk 7a, 7b, 7c, 8.9 & 
Vorkommando Moskau5* 
e South Kiev 4a, 4b, 5 & 6 
D South/IIth Kiev 10a, 10b, 11a, 11b, 12 & 
Army Kommando 1005 


(= late May 1941) 
late May 1941: Heydrich arranged a training course at the Frontier Police 
School at Pretsch on the Elbe near Wittenberg for the 120 officers of 


538; 
5. lo. Division (mot. tion Hab, Battle H.Q., 23 April 1941, provided in translation in “Ger- 

Tany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI "Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 139. 

E Nuremberg Document NOKW 2. 302, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 18. 

Bim, op.cit, p 


54 
= Duc hheim in Krausnick, et al., p.cit., pp. 189, 216, 219 & 221. 
- "7 Mollo, op.cit, p. 19. 


543 
By the autumn of 1941 133 (13%) and 340 (34%) of the Gre oup's 990 men came from the Orpo 
and Waffen-SS respectively (Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 60). 
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Advance Party for the occupation of Moscow. 
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the Einsatzgruppen and Einsatzkommandos. => 22 June 1941 

June 1941: HSSPF The Netherlands, Rauter, formed a new police force, the 
Control Command (Kontroll Kommando, or KK) which provided 
supplementary guards to penal labor camps, and assisted in the 
rounding-up of Dutch workers for Germany.?? e? October 1944 

9 June 1941: Changes were made in the ranks of the Fire Fighting Police 
(Feuerlóschpolizei). 

17 June 1941: Decree of the Reich Interior Minister concerning the further 
reorganization of the SW, which continued as a special service 
branch of the Schupo with its own leadership corps, but responding 
to the competent IdO.546 => 18 October 1941 

22 June 1941: Armies North , Center and South attacked the Soviet Union in 
Operation Barbarossa. In their rear areas Higher SS and Police 
Leaders had authority over all SS and police elements. An SS police 
regiment was raised in each of these three areas, named after the re- 
spective Army (Pol.Rgt. Nord, Mitte & Süd). Each regiment was 
composed of three police battalions, two armored car and two anti- 
tank platoons. The battalions had been raised before the formation 
of the regiments and existed after their dissolution. While serving 
with the regiments, these battalions had consecutive Roman numer- 
als. Thus, for example, Police Battalion 322 of Polizeiregiment 
Mitte was simultaneously Police Regiment Center Battalion III. 
Companies were also numbered consecutively in this period, so that 
3rd Company of Battalion 322 was referred to as the Regiment’s 9th 
Company. Three police battalions and three squadrons of police cav- 
alry were held in reserve for the three regiments. These police ele- 
ments were commanded by Himmler's Personal Staff (Personalstab 
RFSS).5!? The four Sipo and SD Einsatzgruppen, identified by cap- 
ital letters and numbering between 500 and 1,000 men, began to op- 


erate in Russia: 
Einsatzgruppe Commander Area of operations 

A Walter Stahlecker Baltic (Army Group North) 

B Arthur Nebe White Russia (Army Group 
Center) 

€ Otto Rasch North Ukraine (Army Group 
South) 

D Otto Ohlendorf South Ukraine (11th Army) 


“A” followed Army Group North through the Baltic States towards 
Leningrad. 

“B” operated between the Baltic States and Ukraine. 

"C" operated in the west, north and east of Army Group South. 
n action in the southern part of Army Group South's zone be- 
sarabia and the Crimea. 


545 Littlejohn, “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 115. 

546RdErl. d. RMdI. "Umorganisation der Wasserschutzpolizei,” v. 17. Juni 1941, Pol. O-Kdo I O (7) 
1 Nr. 1841 (in “Militaria,” No. 9, 1992, pp. 234/236 & No. 10, 1992, pp. 261/262) & Koch: 
“Beiträge zur Formationsgeschichte der Deutschen Polizei. Die Wasserschutzpolizei (des Reiches), 
p. 54. 


347 stein, op.cit, p. 111. 


Although intended to operate behind the front line, on occasion the Ein- 
satzgruppen and Einsatzkommandos arrived at the same time as the army: 
Kovno, Jelgava, Riga, Reval and Kiev were all taken by Einsatzgruppen and 
the army simultaneously.548 

Companies of Police Battalion 9 from Berlin were attached to Einsatz- 
gruppen B, C & D, later replaced by companies from another Berlin Police 
Battalion, the 3rd. 

(=> July 1941) 

22 June 1941: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Ordnungspolizei) in Riga was created and filled by Generalleutnant 
der Polizei Georg Jedicke. +> September 1941 


Generalmajor (later Generalleutnant) der Polizei Georg Jedicke became BdO Riga on 22 
une 1941. 


22 June 1941: Walther Schellenberg was formally appointed head of Office 
(Amt) VI of the RSHA and the SD foreign secret service.“ 


„Walther Schellenberg, here 
with the rank of SS-Oberführer. 


a i 


IN 
548; p 

Höhne: “The Order of the Death's Head," op.cit, pp. 359 & 360. Einsatzkommando 4a occu- 
pied Kiev on the day the city fell (19 September 1941). 


ae 
49 Wighton, op.cit., 218 and Gehlen, op.cit, p. 55. 
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23 June 1941: The post of HSSPF Ukraine was created.55? e} 29 October 
1943 

23 June 1941: The four Einsatzgruppen began their killings in the USSR. 

26 June 1941: The post of HSSPF Baltic and North Russia (Ostland und 
Russland-Nord) was created.**! 

26 June 1941: A Rural Guard (Garde Rurale/Boerenwacht) was raised in Bel- 
gium as a voluntary auxiliary police force, but which was made 
compulsory for men between the ages of 35 and 50 on 4 August 
1941. By the summer of 1942 it numbered 27,790.55 

27 June 1941: Police Battalion 309 killed 2,000 Jews at Bialystok.55 

28 June 194 he Germans anded the Lithuanian "partisan" forces and 
began forming Lithuanian auxiliary police. 

29 June 1941: Einsatzgruppe A reported that about 2,300 Jews had been “ren- 
dered harmless" in Kaunas.55* 

30 June 1941: A total of 12 police battalions were engaged behind the Russ- 
ian front. Three were in each of the three Police Regiments "South" 
(Süd), "Center" (Mitte) and "North" (Nord), which came under 
HSSPF A, B and C: 45, 303 and 314 made up "South," 53, 319 and 
321 "Center" and 307, 316 and 322 “North,” and a further three 
(254, 304 and 315) were held in reserve. Each regiment had two ar- 
mored car and two antitank platoons and a Police Cavalry Unit of 
three squadrons was also held in reserve.55* A 

Summer 1941: Police Battalion 65 killed 3,000 Jews at Siauliai (Lithua- 
nia).556 

July 1941: 78 Orpo battalions were disbanded to form 25 Orpo regiments, 
one of which was to be the only mountain infantry regiment of the 
police (SS-Pol.Geb.Jäger-Rgt. 18). Two Croat and three Greek bat- 
talions were also formed. 

July 1941: Police Battalions 321-325 were formed for service in the East.5” 

July 1941: Einsatzgruppe z. was formed. => 4 July 1941 

July 1941: Thune Jacobsen was appointed Danish Minister of Justice and 
thus took charge of the Danish police. He expanded it to twice its 
pre-war strength of 3,205 men to maintain law and order and com- 
bat actions taken against the occupying German forces.555 => August 
1942 

1 July 1941: Decree on rank parity for Sipo members who joined the SD. 
=>} 1 April 1942 


E 


550Birn, op.cit, p. 74. 
55 Ibid, op.cit, p. 73. White Ruthenia (Weissruthenien) was included in 1943. 


552, ittlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reich," vol. 2, p. 76, who says the force was raised in 
the fall of 1941 & the same author's subsequent vol. 3, p. 301, which gives formation on 26 June 
1941. 


55JGoldhagen: ^Hitler's Willing Executioners," p 
554^The Good Old Days," p. 307. 
555Kommandostab RFSS, 30. Juni 1941, Geheim, RFSS/T-175, 106/2629064. 
556Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 272. 

557 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. ES. 

550, ittlejohn: "The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 70. 


559Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 210. 
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Early July 1941: Police Battalion 307 killed between 6,000 and 10,000 Jews 
at Brest-Litovsk.* 

4/6 July 1941: Einsatzkommando 3 of Einsatzgruppe A stationed in Lithua- 
nia and commanded by SS-Standartenführer Karl Jäger arranged for 
Lithuanian auxiliary police to shoot 2,977 Jews at Fort VII in 
Kovno.*! => 2 August 1941 & Fall 1941 

12/13 July 1941: Police Battalions 316 and 322 killed 3,000 Jews at Bia- 
lystok.5¢2 

17 July 1941: Führer Decree entrusted RFSSuChdDtPol. with police securi- 
ty in the newly occupied eastern territories, and authorized him to 
give instructions to the Reich Commissars in the discharge of such 
responsibility. => 17 July 1941 

17 July 1941: RSHA directive concerning "political control, selection and 
further treatment" of prisoners of war by the Sipo and SD. 

22 July 1941: TN Combat Section The Netherlands (TN.-Einsatzabteilung 
Niederlande) was raised in The Hague. 

25 & 31 July 1941: Schutzmannschaft elements were formed in the Eastern 
Territories.563 

31 July 1941: Göring ordered Heydrich to make preparations for the “Final 
Solution of the Jewish Question" (Endlósung der Judenfrage, that is 
the elimination of the Jews).5¢4 => 20 January 1942 

August 1941: HSSPF South (Jeckeln in Kiev) reported that 44,125 people 
had been executed, mainly Jews.565 


SS-Obergruppenführer 
Friedrich Jeckeln. 


soldhagen, op.cit, p. 272. 


5614 
Hidden History of the Kovno Ghetto,” p. 242. Krausnick i 
o »" p. 242. Kra ; et al, op.cit, p. 64, gives the lesser 
figure of 416 Jews shot at Fort VII, on 4 July. T MESA : 


5627, 
.. Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 273. 


oS Bezu T 
ig Erf O Kdo I g Nr. 24/41 (g) v. 25. Juli 1941 und 24 TWAT (g) v. 31. Juli 1941 (Mehner: “Die 
Waffen-SS und Polizei 1939-1945,” p. 320) dE Vides 


56. s 
«The Good Old Days," p. 307. 
"95 Hóhne: “The Order of the Death's Head,” p. 362. 
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August 1941: Allied Intelligence incorrectly believed that the Mountain 
Gendarmerie (Hochgebirgs Gendarmerie) was created for patrol 
work in mountain districts over 1,500 meters above sea level. Its 
Posts (Posten) were manned by po! who were trained as moun- 
tain guides. The Mountain Gendarmerie School was at Innsbruck. 

1 August 1941: Galicia (western Ukraine) was handed over to Frank as a fifth 
district of his GG, “Land Galizien," with SS-Brigadeführer Dr. Otto 


Wüchter as its governor. 


Hans Frank and SS-Brigadeführer Dr. 
Otto Wachter emerge from a govern- 
ment building. 


2 August 1941: Einsatzkommandos organized the shooting of over 200 Jews 
by Lithuanian auxiliary police at Fort IV in Kovno. => 15 August 
1941 

4 August 1941: Decree concerning enemy intelligence which finally divided 
the responsibilities between the Gestapo and the SD. An intelligence 
adviser was added to each Gestapo office (Stapo-Stelle) who kept a 
card index of police informers and supervised their co-operation 
with the various experts.567 

11 August 1941: The post of SS and Police Leader (SS- und Polizeiführer) 
was created with its seat in Riga, and three were appointed: 

SS- und Polizei-Standortführer Generalbezirk Livland (SS-Oberführer 

Walther Schróder) 


566“Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p 
131 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 25. 


340 567 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 169. 
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SS- und Polizei-Standortführer Generalbezirk Litauen (Lithuania) (SS- 
Brigadeführer Lucian Wysocki) 
SS- und Polizei-Standortführer Generalbezirk Estland (Estonia) (SS- 
Oberführer Hinrich Möller) 
15 August 1941: 29,700 Jews were confined in the Kovno ghetto in Lithua- 
nia under police guard. => 17 August 1941 
17 August 1941: Creation of the Jewish Police for the Kovno ghetto was an- 
nounced. 
27 August 1941: ChdSPudSD decree concerning arrest of enemies of the 
State following the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union.59* 
27/28 August 1941: 23,600 Jews expelled from Hungary were killed by Po- 
lice Battalion 320 and the HQ Company of the HSSPF South Rus- 
sia (HSSPF Russland-Süd) at Kamenets-Podolski.569 
September 1941: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Ordnungspolizei) in Kiev (Kiew) was created and filled by General- 
leutnant der Polizei Otto von Oelhafen.-> May 1942 


Heydrich, Müller and SD officers visit a cemetery in Norway. Heydrich still wears the rank 
Insignia of an SS-Gruppenfuhrer, dating this photograph to before 24 September 1941, prob- 
ably shortly before he was posted to Prague. 


?681V C 2 n gen, 41 334, 

569G, 

N Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 273 & document from the Military Historical Institute, Prague (manuscript 
RG-48.004M). Friedrich Jeckeln was the HSSPF 
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September 1941: Police Battalion 32 killed tho ids of Jews at Lvov.57? 
September 1941: Police Battalion 303 killed 18,000 Jews at Zhitomi 
5 September 1941: Twenty-five German police officers were listed as having 
attended the fifth Course on Orientation in Colonial Police Service 
at the school of the Police of Italian Africa (P.A.1.) in Rome. 
September 1941: Police Battalion 45 killed 1,000 Jews at Berdichev.57? 
19 September 1941: With effect from this date, following a Police Order of 
1 September 1941, all Jews were required to wear a yellow “Star of 
David” cloth badge with the word “Jude” in black. Any Jew who 
failed to respect this order was not only subject to arrest and a fine, 
but also to “any police security measures that might be thought nec- 
essary." 575 
26 September 1941: Police Battalion 64 killed 6,000 Jews at Sajmiste.57* 
27/28 September 1941: In accordance with a Führer decree of the 27th, Hey- 
drich took over the Acting Leadership of the affairs of the Reich 
Protector in Bohemia and Moravia on the afternoon of that day. The 
official take-over was not until 11:00 hours the next morning, 28 
September, when Heydrich declared martial law. 


Heydrich, after his promotion to SS-Obergruppenführer on 24 September 1941. 
570Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 272. 


z 


7 3Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 
74Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 272. 
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Erlaß 
des Reichsprotektors in Böhmen 
und Möhren Uber die Verhängung 
des zivilen Ausnahmezustandes. 
vom 28. September 1941. 
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28 September 1941: Hey- 
drich makes his inaugural 
speech at Prague castle, with. 
Karl Hermann Frank at his 
side. 


Heydrich proclaimed martial 
law in the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia on his 
first day in office. 
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29/30 September 1941: Police Battalions 45 and 303 killed 33,771 Jews at 
the Babi Yar ravine near Kiev, Ukraine.575 

Fall 1941: Police Battalion 11 killed “thousands” of Jews at Slutsk.57° 

Fall 1941: Police Battalion 67 killed 1,000 Jews at Szczebrzeszyn.57 

Fall 1941: Police Battalion 133 killed 2,000 Jews in two gs at De- 
latyn.578 

Fall 1941: Einsatzgruppe z.b.V. was disbanded. +> 29 October 1941 

October 1941: Two regiments were raised in the former Czechoslovakia, one 
in Bohemia and the other in Moravia (in what had become the Pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia): SS-Pol.Rgt. Böhmen & SS- 
Pol.Rgt. Mähren. The only police cavalry regiment (SS-Pol.Reiter- 
Regiment) was also raised that month, as well as three new German, 
four Latvian, three Lithuanian, one Ukrainian, one Schuma con- 
struction and three Croat battalions. 

October 1941: Given that Germany's frontiers had become the front 
its' expansionist policy, the Frontier Police (Grenz-Polizei) of the 
Gestapo was disbanded.5” 

October 1941: Special Action Group A had a total strength of 385 men, 39% 
of whom were police (133 Orpo, 89 Gestapo, 87 Hipo, 41 Kripo & 
35 Sipo).58° 

October 1941: Pierre Puceu, Minister of Justice in the collaborationist 
French Vichy Government, created three new police forces: 

— Police for Jewish Matters (Police des Questions Juives, or P.Q.J.); 

— Anti-Communist Police Service (Service de Police Anti-Communiste, 
or S.PA.C.); 

— Secret Societies Service (Service des Sociétés Secrétes, or S.S.S.) 
The existing Sûreté National (National Security) was renamed Police 
Nationale (National Police).55! 

12 October 1941: Police Battalion 133 killed 12,000 Jews at Stanislawów.59? 

14 & 24 October 1941: Deportation of the Jews from the Greater German 
Reich began on basis of orders signed by Daluege as Orpo Chief. 

16 October 1941: Police Battalion 133 killed 2,000 Jews at Nadvornaya.5* 

18 October 1941: Decree of the RFSSuChdDtPol.imRMdI providing the or- 
ganization of the SW5*! ex 15 September 1943 

19 October 1941: Police Battalion 322 killed 3,700 Jews at Mogilev.555 


575Ibid,, p. 272. According to “The Good Old Days," p. 67, which quotes Ereignismeldung UdSSR, 
No. 101, 2 October 1941, the execution was carried out by Sonderkommando 4a in collaboration 
with the staff of Einsatzgruppe C and two Kommandos of Police Regiment South. Ukrainians herd: 
ed the Jews to the place of execution where the killings were carried out by members of the Shupo. 
“Hidden History of the Kovno Ghetto," p. 243, attributes the killings to “SS Einsatzgruppe C," giv 
ing the dates as 28/29 September 1941 


n, op.cit, p. 271 
577 Ibid., p. 272. 

578ypjiq, 

9Mollo, op.cit, p. 11. 

580lbiq,. p. 20. 

581, ittlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reich," vol. 1, pp. 185/186. 


582Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 272. 
583 bid, 


23 October 1941: RSHA decree blocking the emigration of Jews (other than 
in cases of evacuation). => 24 October 1941 

24 October 1941: Daluege as Chief of the Orpo sent an express letter con- 
cerning deportation of the Jews from the old Reich (Altreich, that is 
with the pre-1937 frontiers) and from the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia.5* => 6 March 1942 

29 October 1941: The leaders of the Einsatzgruppen were authorized on their 
own responsibility to decide over executions and issue the necessary 
instructions to the Sonderkommandos.5®® => 3 December 1941 

November 1941: The unattached motorized traffic police company for spe- 
cial duties (motorisierte Verkehrskompanie z.b.V., or Verkehrskom- 
panie (mot. z.b.V.) was formed following extraordinary problems 
arising from the war and ranging from traff 
tion.5? It was similar to the motorisierte Verkehrsbereitschaften in 
that it was connected administratively with the state administration 
(staatliche Polizeiverwaltung) in its headquarters cities, but it was 
unique in that it took orders directly from the RFSSuChdDtPol. in 
Berlin. Each section (Zug) covered a much wider area (several 
Wehrkreise) than did corresponding units of other traffic control or- 
ganizations. Most of Bavaria, for example, was covered by the 4th 
Zug, which was responsible for Wehrkreise V, VII, XII and XIII and 
had its HQ in Stuttgart. 

November 1941: Police Battalion 314 killed "thousands" of Jews at Dne- 
propetrovsk.5% 

November 1941: Police Battalion 316 killed 3,700 Jews at Mogilev.5?! 

November 1941: Police Battalion 322 killed 19,000 Jews at Minsk.59? 

November 1941: Special mobile squadrons of the Belgian Gendarmerie were 
formed.5® e> fall 1941 

6 November 1941: RFSSuChdDtPol. order that all indigenous auxiliaries 
were to be formed into auxiliary police elements (Schutz- 
mannschaften). This led to Estonians, Latvians, Lithuanians and 
Ukrainians being engaged for six months, and formed into battalions 


*O4RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol.imRMdl. “Verzeichnis der Wasserschutzpolizei-Dienstellen,” v. 18. 
Oktober 1941, O.-Kdo 1 O (7) 1 Nr. 91/41 (in "Militaria," No. 9, 1992, pp. 232/234 & No. 10, 1992, 
pp. 9/261). 

"S^Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. To be noted that the same number of victims is shown as having 
been killed at this same location in November 1941 by Police Battalion 316 (ibid.), suggesting du- 
plication. 

see iy, B 4b (Rz) 2920/41 g (984). 

°87Kdo.g2(01) Nr. 514 WAT (g). 

88 Jakobsen in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 525. 


"ÜPRESSuChdDtPol. order cited in SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 21. November 
1941 has been taken, rather than November 1942, as given in the earlier “Zonal Handbook for 
Baden, Württemberg and Westmark,” Chapter X “Police,” p. 10 of August 1944 & “Zonal Handbook 
for Bavaria," Chapter X “Police,” p. 07, 1944(). 


59Goldhagen, op cit, p. 273. 


59 
"ibid. To be noted that the same number of victims is shown as having been killed at this same 
location on 19 October 1941 by Police Battalion 322 (ibid.), suggesting duplication. 


2 Ibid. 


93 Littlejohn: "Foreign Legions of the Third Reich,” vol. 2, p. 75. 
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which were placed at the disposal of the Chief of the Orpo and 
HSSPF.5% 

7/8 November 1941: Police Battalions 96 and 320 killed 21,000 Jews at 
Rovno.595 

15 November 1941: A Führer decree extended the jurisdiction of the special 
SS and police Courts to all members of the SS and Police.5% 

20 November 1941: The police had a total strength of under 300,000. It was 
estimated that they required strengthening by 100,000, of which 
43,000 were needed as a matter of urgency.59? 

24 November 1941: Theresienstadt Ghetto was opened near Prague in the 
Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. 

November/December 1941: Police Battalion 22 killed 25,000 Jews in 
Riga.5 

December 1941: The Criminal Biological Institute of the Sipo (Kriminalbi- 
ologishes Institut der Sipo) was established in Berlin and became a 
part of the Reichskriminalpolizeiamt.59? 

December 1941: Police Battalion 9 was transferred from the Einsatzgruppen, 
and replaced by Police Battalion 3. => 3 December 1941 

December 1941: Starting in December 1941, Police Battalion 3 killed hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews in the Soviet Union.“ 

December 1941: Generalmajor der Polizei Alfred Wünnenberg assumed 
command of the Police Division, which he was to lead until 1943. 

December 1941: Between June and December 1941, Police Battalion 9 killed 
“hundreds of thousands" of Jews in the Soviet Union.! 

December 1941: The German High Command issued a secret decree for 
combating offences against the security of the Reich and the occu- 
pying forces, especially sabotage, espionage or any other activities 
of potential danger to the German forces of occupation. This was the 
"Night and Fog" decree (Nacht- und Nebel-Erlass) which autho- 
rized the secret transfer to Germany of persons subject to trial. 

1 December 1941: SS-Standartenführer Karl Jäger reported that 136,442 
Jews had been killed by Einsatzkommando 3 and Lithuanian police 
auxiliaries. 

3 December 1941: Meeting held by SS-Obergruppenfiihrer und General der 
Polizei Heydrich at the Reich Kripo Office concerning the use of 
foreign workers in the Reich. 

3 December 1941: “Action Commands” (Einsatzkommandos) 2 and 3 were 
renamed to Sipo and SD Commanders (Kommandeur der Sipo und 


594 Mollo, op.cit, p. 25. 


595Goldhagen, op.cit., pp. 272 & 


596 “Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 
143. 


597 BAK R19/395 (20/11/41), pp. 180-183. 
598Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 272. 

599 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 72. 
600Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 271 

601 hid. 

50? SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 80. 


des SD) Latvia (Lettland) and Lithuania (Litauen) respectively. => 
31 December 1941 

11 December 1941: Germany declared war on the United States. 

30 December 1941: The Technical Emergency Corps Office in the Orpo 
Head Office (Amt Technische Nothilfe im HAOP) was formed 
under SS-Gruppenführer Hans Weinreich, who had been Chief of 
the TN since April 1934. => September 1943 

31 December 1941: By the end of the year about 500,000 Jews had been liq- 
uidated, 300,000 of whom by the Einsatzgruppen. Einsatzgruppe A 
reported that some 19,000 partisans and criminals had been killed, 
most of them Jews.3 e> January 1942 


1942 


By 1942, 1,100 persons were employed by the Gestapo HQ in Berlin, of 
whom 477 were in Prinz Albrecht-Stra and a further 250 in nearby Zim- 
merstrasse 16-19, most of whom were engaged in the keeping of the central 
archive. 

The motorized (motorisierte) Gendarmerie was expanded considerably, 
with an establishment of 5,931 officers and other r; in a total of 66 ele- 
ments.69 

The new penal code of the SS and police had been completed, but by 
April 1944 it was not known to Allied Intelligence whether this had yet been 
published. 

Full incorporation of the TN into the Orpo began, but was to remain in- 
complete by the end of the war. The TN became subject to special SS and po- 
lice jurisdiction. 

The RFSS assumed control of the Bahnschutzpolizei. The Bahnschutz 
(Railway Guard), originally a military force armed with rifles and machine 
guns, was renamed SS-Bahnschutz when placed under the command of SS- 
Obergruppenführer Gottlob Berger, Chief of the SS Main Office (SS-Haup- 
tamt) in 1942.60% 

The Postschutz (postal guard for telecommunications installations) was 
renamed SS-Postschutz when it was transferred from the authority of the 
Reich Postal Ministry (Reichspostministerium), and placed under the com- 
mand of Gottlob Berger, Chief of the SS Main Office (SS-Hauptamt) and 
given SS uniforms.607 

. 1942 also saw the creation of the SS-Funkschutz (Radio Installation 
Guard) to guard all radio installations, detect illegal wireless stations and 
track down listeners to illegal foreign broadcasts, such as the BBC.% The 


60. 
"Höhne: “The Order of the Death's Head," p. 368. 


64 ó 
Ü^SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 27. 
60: 


123 armany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (inc luding the 5S)," April 1944, p. 
'ÜÉlbia,, p, 138 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 77. Berger had been promot- 
€d to SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS on 20 April 1941, and attained his high- 
(t rank of $S-Obergruppenführer und General der Waffen-SS on 21 June 1943 

?07 Germany Basic Handbook,” 
139 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook 
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Gottlob Berger, at left as an SS-Gruppenführer and at right after promotion to SS-Ober- 
gruppenfiihrer on 21 June 1943. 


SS-Funkschutz came under Gottlob Berger, along with the SS-Postschutz.® 
An Institute of Criminal Biology (Kriminalbiologisches Institut) w. 
tached to the Reichskriminalpolizeiamt, and in connection with it a Criminal 

Biological Observation Center was founded.5!^ 

During the course of 1942, most of the functions as well as the units of 
the GFP were officially taken over by the Sipo and SD, and the remaining el- 
ements of the GFP were reduced to a small field security corps of the 

Wehrmacht.^!! 

January 1942: The post of Inspector General for Accommodation Matters in 
the Orpo Head Office (Gen.Insp. f. d. Unterkunftswesen im HAOP) 
was created and filled by Min.Dirig. Rudolf Scheidel. => September 
1943 

January 1942: Eighteen German Orpo battalions, of which five Guard ba 
talions (Polizei Wach Bataillonen), were formed, as well as two Es- 
tonian, two Lithuanian, two White Ruthenian, three Ukrainian, two 
Schuma, four Croat and four Albanian militia battalions. 

January 1942: Police Battalion 314 killed between 10,000 and 20,000 Jews 
at Kharkov.*!? 

January 1942: Einsatzkommando 5 was disbanded. => May 1942 

January 1942: Parallel to the Rural Guard (Landwacht) that was formed on 
17 January 1942, the City Guard (Stadtwacht) was raised (possibly 
on the same date) in some of the larger cities of Germany, such as 
Hamburg and Stettin. Its members also wore civilian clothes, re- 


609 Koch: “Zur Organisation der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil II: 1933-1939," p. 112. 

610-Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, P. 
140. A central office of this kind had existed since 1937 (SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Po- 
lice," p. 72, 
611 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 63. 
612, 


'Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. 


ceived no pay, and served for short periods, usually not exceeding 
three days. This force was also formed with the collaboration of the 
Nazi Party; it nominated trustworthy men and the leaders and sub- 
leaders were chosen from its ranks. In Stettin it was announced that 
the Stadtwacht, although it had not yet been in action, would relent- 
lessly crush any attempt by anti-social elements to endanger proper- 
ty and security. All civilian men, with the exception of certain air 
raid precaution personnel, became liable for service in the 
Stadtwacht, which came under the orders of the Schupo.!3 > 1 Oc- 
tober 1943 

5 January 1942: The post of Police Commander-in-Chief in Belgrade (Bel- 
grad) was created and filled by Generalmajor der Polizei May. e 
1943 

13 January 1942: The post of HSSPF Belgrade was created by decree of the 
RFSSuChdDItPol.^4 

17 January 1942: The Chief of the Orpo formed by a secret decree an entire- 
ly new auxiliary Police formation, the Landwacht (Rural Guards), to 
reinforce the local Gendarmerie in the event of emergencies.6'5 
Daluege was made responsible for the new force. The Gendarmerie 
was to carry out the recruiting, and every fit man who had not been 
called up could be mobilized, although officially service was sup- 
posed to be voluntary. The men were not given uniforms but only 
white armbands with the word “Landwacht” printed on them. They 
were mostly ex-servicemen, but included senior members of the 
Hitler Youth.°!6 They received no pay, and were employed for short 
periods only to assist the regular police. They were from 40 to 60 or 
70 years of age and were armed mainly with a variety of captured 
weapons. Officers were mainly drawn from Political Leaders and 
officers of the SS, SA and other Party formations. => October 1943 

20 January 1942: Meeting held at the former Interpol HQ at 56/58 Grossen 
Wannsee in Berlin (the Wansee Conference ) during which the or- 
ganizational plans were agreed for the realization of the final solu- 
tion of the Jewish question , which would include the annihilation of 
all European Jews. Present at the meeting were: 

— SS-Obergruppenführer Heydrich (RSHA) 
— Gauleiter Dr. Meyer and Reichsamtleiter Dr. Leibbrandt (Reich Min- 
istry for Occupied Eastern Territories) 


lied Intelligence are thought to have been incorrect when they gave the Stadtwacht as formed 
at the “beginning of 1943" (SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Polic e," p. 25 & “Germany Basic 
Handbook," Chapter VI Police and Security (inc luding the SS)," April 1944, p. 138). Koch: "Zur Or- 
Banisation der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil II: 1933-1939" shows the Landwacht as formed in 
January 1942 and controlled. by the Schupo. It clearly existed by 1 October 1942, as on that date it 
yras referred to in connection with special SS and police juridiction 

?'3Birn, op.cit, p. 23. 


°15-Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI "Police and Security (including the SS)" April 1944, p. 
138, & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 25 give the forming of the Landwacht as 
January 1942 and the precise date is provided by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 157. Another 
eac ‘ht was formed in northem Italy in June 1944 from the previous South Tyrol Order Service 
S.O.D.) 

616According to SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 128, the Landwacht and 
Stadtwacht were derived from the SA Internal Defence Formations (SA Wehrmannschaften). 
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— Secretary of State Dr. Stuckart (Reich Interior Ministry) 

— Secretary of State Neumann (representative for the Four Year Plan) 

— Secretary of State Dr. Freisler (Reich Justice Ministry) 

— Secretary of State Dr. Bühler (GG Office) 

— Under Secretary of State Luther (Foreign Office) 

— SS-Oberführer Klopfer (NSDAP Chancellery) 

— General Director Kritzinger (Reich Chancellery) 

— SS-Gruppenführer Hofmann (RuSHA) 

— SS-Gruppenführer Müller (RSHA) 

— SS-Obersturmbannführer Eichmann (RSHA) 

— SS-Oberführer Dr. Schöngarth (Sipo & SD Commander in the GG) 

— SS-Sturmbannführer Dr. Langhe (Sipo & SD Commander for the Gen- 

eral District of Latvia, as representative of the Sipo & SD Commander 
oner for the Eastern Territories) 

: The post of HSSPF with the Military Commander-in- 
Chief in Serbia (beim Militürbefehlshaber in Serbien) was creat- 
ed.617 => 20 February 1944 

February 1942: Ninety-seven generals of the Wehrmacht, holding key posi- 
tions, had served between 1933 and 1936 in the Landespolizei.5!* 

1 February 1942: Vidkun Quisling became Minister President of Norway. 

10 February 1942: The SS-Polizei-Division and replacement elements (Er- 
satz-Einheiten) were incorporated into the Waffen-SS, and thus 
ceased to be a part of the police. 

10 February 1942: New rank insignia, with collar patches of the same de- 
sign as those of the SS (but in different colors) were introduced for 
ranks from SS-Brigadeführer und Generalmajor der Polizei to SS- 
Oberstgruppenführer und Generaloberst der Polizei. Generals also 
holding rank in the Waffen-SS continued to wear the silver and 
black collar patches. 


SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleut- 
nant der Polizei Otto Winkelmann, 
HSSPF of Hungary, wears the gold 
on green collar patches introduced 
on 10 February 1942. 


AL 


Order Police assist in the deportation of Jews from Holland in 1942. 


6 March 1942: Gestapo meeting held by SS-Obersturmführer Adolf Eich- 
mann on the “technical realization" of the deportation of the Jews.619 
=> 20 February 1943 

11 March 1942: The Office for the Volunteer Fire Brigades in the HAOP 
(Amt für Freiwillige Feuerwehren) was redesignated a Reich Office 
(Reichsamt). 

11 March 1942: Circular decree concerning the protection of the public 
against undesirable public spectacles.620 

April 1942: Eight German Orpo battalions, of which four Guard battalions, 
were raised, as well as eight regiments in Yugoslavia (4 in Croatia, 
3 in Serbia and 1 in Montenegro) and one in Latvia (Pol.Freiw.Rgt. 
Kroatien 1, 2, 3 & 4—Pol.Freiw.Rgt. Serbien 1, 2 & 3— 
Pol.Freiw.Rgt. Montenegro—Lett.Pol.Freiw.Rgt. 1). Eight Eston- 
ian, three Lithuanian, two White Ruthenian, three Ukrainian, two 
Schuma labor and two Croat battalions were also formed that 
month. 

April 1942: The post of Inspector General for Medical Matters in the Orpo 
Head Office (Gen.Insp. f. d. Sanitütswesen im HAOP) was created 
and filled by Generalarzt der Polizei Dr. med. Ernst Wenzel. => Sep- 
tember 1943 

April 1942: A new Sipo School was opened in Prague by Heydrich.&! 

l April 1942: An unpublished circular referred to the Sipo/SD rank parity de- 
cree of 1 July 1941, and laid down dress regulations for Sipo mem- 
bers who were not in the SS.?? => 19 June 1942 


618 Tessin; “Die Stäbe und Truppeneinheiten der Ordnungspolizei,” p. 8. 
07 9Minutes, dated Düsseldorf, 9 March 1942. 

^?USHAEE/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 92. 

^?1Mollo, op.cit, 9. 


622 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 212. 


HSSPF in The Netherlands, Rauter, formed the Volunteer Auxil- 
iary Police (Vrijwillige Hulp-Politie). Dutchmen of between 18 and 
45 years of age served on a part-time basis, but had to make them- 
selves available in the event of an emergency. 

12 May 1942: The post of HSSPF for the Area of the Military Commander- 
in-Chief France (HSSPF für den Bereich des Militärbefehlshaber 
Frankreich) was created. => 20 February 1944 

27 May 1942: 10:32 hours: Heydrich was mortally injured in Prague by a 
bomb thrown at his car by a group of British-trained Czech para- 
chutists. 10:45 The Czech police informed the Gestapo of the attack 
on Heydrich. 12:30 Hitler, having been given the news, called 
Prague from his HQ in East Prus: nd placed Karl Hermann Frank 


May 19 


Daluege, wearing his Gold Party 
Badge, War Merit Cross 1st Class 
with Swords and WWI Wound 
Badge, addresses a Police Battalion 
in Riga. Note the old style Police 
collar patches and the SS sleeve 
eagle. 


in charge until Heydrich recovered. => 2 June 1942 


Daluege and the Czech State President 
Hacha. Note Himmler's picture on the 
wall. Note that Daluege wears the gold 
on green collar patches and that a 
framed photograph of Himmler hangs 
on the wall. 


Heydrich’s Mercedes after the attack, 
with the hole made by the grenade 
that inflicted injuries from which he 
would die nine days later. 


Karl Hermann Frank, HSSPF in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia from 28 April 
1939, seen here after his promoti. 
to SS-Gruppenführer und Gener: 
leutnant der Waffen-SS und Polizei. 


20 April 1942: Daluege was promoted to the highest rank below Himmler: 
SS-Oberstgruppenführer und Generaloberst der Polizei. 

May 1942: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der Ord- 
nungspolizei) in Paris was created and filled by Oberst der Polizei 
Schweinichen. => October 1943 

May 1942: BdS Lublin formed a Special Action Group (Sondereinsatz- | 
gruppe).° => June 1942 | r ARRE OE ENE 


624Littlejohn: “The Patriotic Traitors,” 
Pp. 115/166. 
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Mollo, op.cit, p. 21. 025Bim, op.cit, p. 76. 
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29 May 1942: The four Police Signals Battalions (Pol.Nachrichten-Abteilun- 
gen | bis 4) were disbanded and used to raise two signals alarm 
squads (Nachrichten-Bereitschaften).526 

30 May 1942: The first RAF 1,000 bomber raid on Cologne proved the lo- 
cally organized civilian Security and Assistance Service (Sicher- 

t, or SHD) unable to cope with such an emer- 
gency, which led to the creation from SHD and TN personnel of the 
Air Raid Protection Police (Luftschutzpolizei), which was a part of 
the Orpo under the RFSSuChdDtPol.9? => 1 June 1942 

June 1942: At Himmler's instructions, Sonderkommando 1005 under SS- 
Standartenführer Paul Blobel exhumed and burned the corpses of 
the victims of the mass shootings carried out by the Einsatzkom- 
mandos in an (unsuccessful) attempt to destroy traces of the 
crimes.ć? e> July 1942 

June 1942: A Naval Police force (the Garde Maritime) was raised in France 
with its HQ in Brest to protect port installations.9?? 

1 June 1942: The Air Raid Protection Police (Luftschutzpolizei) was estab- 
lished as a special branch of the Orpo, taking over the full-time civil 
defense services—police fire brigades, technical units, medical units 
and similar organizations—which had been directed collectively by 
the Security and Assistance Service (Sicherheits- und Hilfsdienst, or 
SHD), which had been organized in different regions with various 
degrees of centralization, according to the vulnerability of the area 
to air attacks. Although the transfer Order of June 1942 affected only 
the "first order" of the Security and Assistance Service, it is proba- 
ble that the then existing second and third orders had been incorpo- 
rated in the Luftwacht.630 

2 June 1942: Himmler traveled to Prague and spoke for the last time with the 
dying Heydrich. => 4 June 1942 

4 June 1942: 04:30: Heydrich died from the wounds he received in the attack 
of 27 May 1942, with Daluege and Karl-Hermann Frank in atten- 
dance, Daluege, who had grown alongside Heydrich at the head of 
the Orpo, replaced Heydrich as deputy Reich Protector of Bomenia 
and Moravia. => 10 June 1942. Himmler took time to replace Hey- 
drich as head of the RSHA, assuming interim command until he ap- 
pointed Ernst Kaltenbrunner (on 1 January 1943), who thus inherit- 
ed Heydrich's title of Chef der Sicherheitspolizei und des Sicher- 
heitsdienstes, ChdSPudSD). 
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6 Tessin: “Waffen-SS und Ordnungspolizei im Kriegseinsatz 1939-1945,” pp. 5 
627 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 32. 

628K rausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 74. Blobel had previously commanded Sonderkommando 4a of Ein- 
salzgruppe C. He was sentenced to death at Nuremberg in 1948 and hanged. According to “The 
Good Old Days," p. 309, Sonderkommando 1005 did not start to dig up and burn the bodiers of 
murdered Jews until the spring of 1943. 
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629 ittlejohn, “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 233. 

630SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 32, “Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI 
“Police and Security (including the SS),^ April 1944, p. 133 & Koch: "Zur Organisationsgeschichte 
der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil Il: 1933-1939," in “Feldgrau,” p. 90. 


5 June 1942: Heydrich's 
death of the previous day is 
announced on the front page 
of a collaborationist Czech 
newspaper. 


9 June 1942: Himmler leads 
the procession at Heydrich’s 
state funeral in Berlin. 


ination of Heydrich, hi 
Daluege ordered the execution of the entire male population of the 


631 Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 2 
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10 June 1942: War correspondents were on hand to record the destruction of the Czech. vil- 
lage of Lidice, as part of reprisals for Heydrich’s assassination. 


Czech village of Lidice, which was then razed to the ground before 
war correspondent cameramen. 

19 June 1942: ChdSPudSD decree referred to that on rank parity of 1 July 
1941 for Sipo members who had joined the SD and imposed a num- 
ber of restrictions.^*? 

Mid-1942: New Orpo regiments were set up with Arabic numerals. Police 
Regiment Center was dissolved, and its original battalions reas- 
signed. 

July 1942: The post of Inspector General of Fire Fighting Services in the 
HAOP (Generalinspekteur d. Feuerlóschwesens im HAOP) was re- 
named to Inspector General of the Fire Protection Police and the 
Fire Brigades in the HAOP (Generalinspekteur für die Feuer- 
schutzpolizei und Feuerwehren). «> September 1943 

July 1942: The only police mountain infantry regiment (SS-Pol.Geb.Jäg.Rgt. 
18), which had been raised in April 1941, was transformed into a 
mountain artillery battalion. Four German Guard battalions were 
raised. Four Estonian, four Latvian, four Lithuanian, three White 
Ruthenian and eleven Schuma (of which five construction) battal- 
ions were ra 

July 1942: Einsat: 
satzkommando 11. => August 1942 

1 July 1942: The 13th and 14th SS Police Regiments (SS-Pol.Rgt. 13 & 14), 
which had been raised in July 1941, were renamed SS Police Regi- 
ment Center (Russia) and SS Police Regiment Center 2 (Russia) re- 
spectively (SS-Pol.Rgt. Mitte {Russland} and SS-Pol.Rgt. Mitte 2 
{Russland}). During the same month two Albanian rifle regiments 
(Albanisches Jüger-Regiment | & 4) were raised. 

3 July 1942: Himmler submitted a request to Hitler that Kurt Daluege, by 
then an SS-Oberst-Gruppenfiihrer und Generaloberst der Polizei, 
should be awarded the German Cross in Silver. In this submission, 
Himmler pointed out to Hitler that Daluege was the Chief of the 
270,000 strong Orpo, as well as the active and volunteer Fire Pro- 
tection Police (Feurschutzpolizei) of the former Security and Assi 
tance Service (by then renamed Luftschutzpolizei) and the Techni- 
cal Emergency Corps (TN). Himmler justified the award by the fact 
that Daluege’s men had served at the front in various locations, and 
had also dealt with heavy Allied bombing in the west and north of 
Germany. The award was subsequently rendered. +> | September 
1943 

13 July 1942: Members of the Netherlands Police for Crimes Committed 
against the Occupying Power became subject to special SS and po- 
lice jurisdiction.9? e> 8 August 1942 

14 July 1942: Police Battalion 320 killed 5,000 Jews at Kostopol.*»* 


632Buchheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 210. 


35 Instruction of the Reich Commissar for Occupied Netherlands, 13 July 1942 (quoted by Buch- 
heim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 250). 


634Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. 
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SS-Oberst-Gruppenführer und General- 
oberst der Polizei Kurt Daluege, after his 
award of the German Cross in Silver on 
10 September 1942. 


19 July 1942: RFSSuChdDtPol. order concerning the conclusion within 31 
December 1942 of the deportation of the Jewish population from the 
GG. 

20 July 1942: NSKK emergency duty drivers for the RSHA, although not 
members of the SS, were to wear SS badges of rank corresponding 
to their rank in the NSKK.635 

28/30 July 1942: Police Battalion 322 killed 9,000 Jews at Minsk.96 

August 1942: A special independent section was formed in the RSHA (At- 
taché Gruppe) that responded directly to the Chief of the Sipo and 
SD. This combined all functions connected with the work of the po- 
lice attachés in German embassies and legations in neutral and satel- 
lite countries.^7 

August 1942: Police Battalion 101 killed 5,000 Jews at Parczew.*** 

August 1942: Police Battalion 307 killed 18,000 Jews at Neu Sandau.®? 

August 1942: Einsatzkommando Ic was formed «> November 1942 

August 1942: A special plain clothes branch of the Danish Police was formed 
to deal with “political crimes" and “combat sabotage.” 6” e Sep- 
tember 1944 


635RSHA circular, quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 213. 
636Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. 

637SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 47. 

638Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 272. 

63Npid, 


640Littlejohn: “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 70. 


8 August 1942: Decree extended special SS and police jurisdiction to all 
members of the Orpo and its auxiliary branches (Hilfsverbünde).^! 
=} 15 August 1942 

15 August 1942: Members of the fire brigades (extended to volunteer 
brigades on 11 December 1942) and the air raid protection police 
(Luftschutzpolizei) were made subject to special SS and police ju- 
risdiction, but only in respect of crimes committed on duty and in 
uniform. e> 1 October 1942 & 11 December 1942 

19 August 1942: Decree of the Reich Minister of Justice stated that the SD, 
by virtue of its character as the intelligence service of the NSDAP 
and State, had the special duty of reporting to the leading offices of 
the Government all popular reactions to official measures. The Min- 
ister of Justice instructed the judiciary authorities to make available 
to the SD all information they required, and the SD were obliged to 
keep the judiciary authorities informed. 

20/24 August 1942: Police Reserve Company Cologne killed 20,000 Jews at 
Kielce. 

25 August 1942: Police Battalion 101 killed 10,000 Jews at Miédzyrzec.5'* 

26 August 1942: Oberst Anton Diermann took command of Police Regiment 
20 in Prag, and became Inspector of the Police of the Protectorate of 
Bohemia and Moravia. 

4 September 1942: Police Battalion 306 killed 2,800 Jews at Luninets.66 

9 September 1942: Police Battalion 306 killed 1,400 Jews at Wysokie.*'7 

10 September 1942: Police Battalion 306 killed 1,100 Jews at David 
Gorodok.5** 

10 September 1942: Kurt Daluege was awarded the German Cross in Silver. 

Police Battalion 306 killed 6,500 Jews at Stolin.*? 

12 September 1942: Decree of the Chief of the Sipo and SD stressed the ex- 
tremely close cooperation of the Bergpolizei (Mines Police) with the 
Kripo, Gestapo and SD. The Gestapo cooperated with the Berg- 
polizei in all investigations of sabotage and other treasonable polit- 
ical acts against the NSDAP, and the Kripo took over all other in- 
vestigations within the sphere of action of the Bergpolizei which 
were not directly connected with the technical operation of the 
mines.650 


641 RFSSuChdDtPol. order, quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 249 & in 
SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 100. 

42 Chief of Orpo instruction, quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 249. Yet accord- 
ing to SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 100, such had applied to the personnel of 
Fire Brigades (Feuerwehren), the Technical Emergency Corps (Technische Nothilfe, or TN) and Air 
Raid Protection Police (Luftschutzpolizei) under the previous decree of 8 August 1942. 
643SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," pp. 78/79. 


644Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. 


650SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 78. 
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25 September 1942: Police Battalion 306 killed 2,500 Jews at Janéw Pod- 
laski.55! 

Summer/Fall 1942: Police Battalion 45 killed "thousands" of Jews at Cra- 
cow.652 

Summer/Fall 1942: Police Battalion 67 killed 2,000 Jews near ZamosC.55* 

Fall 1942: Police Battalion 67 killed 1.200 Jews at Bilgoraj.55* 

October 1942: Two Estonian, two Lithuanian and three Ukrainian battalions 
were raised. 

October 1942: Sonderkommando Astrachan was formed. 

1 October 1942: Absorption of the Special Service in the GG (Sonderdienst 
des Generalgouvernements) by the Orpo had begun.°*5 

1 October 1942: A decree of the Chief of the Orpo stated that members of the 
Landwacht and Stadtwacht were not subject to special SS and police 
jurisdiction (this was reversed in May 1944).656 => 16 May 1944 

7 October 1942: A meeting was held in Russia at which Himmler and senior 
SS and police officials discussed conduct of the campaign against 
Soviet guerillas.657 

10 October 1942: Quisling presented a flag to the (first) Police Company 
(Politikompaniet) of the Norwegian Legion. 

20 October 1942: Decree for Supervision of Fairs and Markets (Marktauf- 
sichts VO).65s 

23 October 1942: SS-Obergruppenführer und General der Polizei Erich von 
dem Bach-Zelewski became Representative of the Reichsführer-SS 


Erich von dem Bach-Zelewski was put in 
charge of anti-partisan operations. Here he is 
seen as an SS-Obergruppenführ 


651 Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 272. 

652 bid. 

653Ijd, 

651 bid. 

655Report by SS-Obergruppentührer und General der Polizei Krüger to Himmler's Command Office 
(Kommandoamt RFSS) (Mollo, op.cit., p. 55). 

656Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 250. 

557 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police,” supplement in reprint, p. M16. 
658SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 93. 


for the fight against partisan formations (Beauftragter des RFSS für 
den Bandenbekämpf). ->21 June 1943 

29 October/1 November 1942: Police Battalions 306 and 320 killed 16,200 
Jews at Pinsk.659 

November 1942: Ei 
1943 

November 1942: Germany occupied the whole of France, and René Bous- 
quet, Secretary General of the Police, formed a new police force to 
combat "terrorists." This was the Mobile Reserve Groups (Groupes 
Mobiles de Réserve). Each Group contained some 200 men and 
there were 57 Groups.6% 

November/December 1942: Police Battalion 13 Killed 12,000 Jews in the 
MBawa District.66! 

December 1942: Police Battalion 13 killed 5,000 Jews at Plóhnen.56? 

5 December 1942: mler added the Kriegsfahndungszentrale (Central Bu- 
reau for the Wartime Search of Wanted Persons) to the RKPA as Hil- 
fsreferat V C 2 k.%3 

11 December 1942: The volunteer fire brigades (Freiwilligen Feuerwehren) 
became subject to special SS and police jurisdiction. 

17 December 1942: HSSPF appointed for Wehrkreis XIII (Nuremberg/ 
Nürnberg ).665 

31 December 1942: There were 51 Schupo motorized traffic control detach- 
ments, with 1,380 men and 575 vehicles.6% 

End 1942: Police Battalion 316 killed 2,000 Jews at Bobruisk.667 

Women began to be called up for fire fighting service as female auxil- 
iaries (Feuerwehrhelferinnen), for example twenty in Anselfingen. => 9 Jan- 

uary 1943 


1943 


The 1943 edition of the “Police Service Regulations” defined the roles 
the German police were to play:66 
— the armed uniformed Orpo were a bearer of arms of the State, along- 
side the Wehrmacht and Waffen-SS; 
— with the Sipo and the Waffen-SS they looked after security within Ger- 
many; 


zkommandos 1b and Ic were disbanded. => March 


659Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 272 & 273. 
660Littlejohn, “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 232. 
061 Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 271. 
662 bid, 
= 3 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 75. 
“Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 249, 
265 Birm, op cit. pp. 69/70. Prior to this date HSSPF Main was in the area of HSSPF South (Süd), 


666 The 
E The largest forces were in Berlin and Hamburg and were made up of 5 and 2 Groups (Gruppen) 
spectively. The vehicle fleet was made up of 115 automobiles, 114 motorcycle combinations and 


de solo motorcycles: SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. D2. 
667. 


soldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. 
668p, 
Polizei-Dienst- Vorschrift (PDV) 41 "Vorschrift für die Führung und Verwendung der 


poicsiruppe" 1943, which followed on from the previous PDV 27, quoted by Regenberg, op.cit., 
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— in case of war the Orpo also had special duties in operational areas, be- 

hind the lines and in occupied enemy territory. 

Kripo Regional Headquarters (Kriminalpolizeileitstellen) were detached 
from the National Police Administrations in their respective localities. They 
acted as channels for passing instructions and reports from the central Kripo 
Department to the local police stations in the area. 

RFSSuChdDtPol. decree assigned uniform ranks to three Technical Aux- 
iliary organizations of the Police: 

— Technical Emergency Corps (Technische Nothilfe, or TN); 

— Volunteer Fire Brigades (Freiwillige Feuerwehren); 

— Air Raid Protection Police (Luftschutzpolizei). 

The creation of Fire Fighting Troops (Feuerwehrscharen) of the Hitler 
Youth was announced in early 1943 as a measure to remedy the attrition suf- 
fered by the voluntary, obligatory, and professional fire-fighting units result- 
ing from the war. As the result of an agreement between the Reich Youth 
Leader and the ChdDtPol., the police were authorized to call on the Hitler 
Youth for personnel when it was impossible to keep their fire-fighting forces 
up to strength from normal sources. Those called up should generally have 
been over 15 years of age. After a course of training and proper testing, the 
Hitler Youth Fire Guard Badge was awarded. The actual strength in trained 
personnel is unlikely to have exceeded 250,000.57 


The Fire Fighting Troops of the Hitler Youth were created in early 1943 and a group is show" 
here in training in May/June of that year. 


669 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 102. 
670-Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, P- 
133. 


The 1943 edition of the NSDAP "Organization Book" described the du- 
ties of the RSHA as follows:°7! 

“The RSHA handles all the organizational, personnel, management and 
rs of the Sipo and SD. In addition, it is the central office of the 
nd criminal police executive, as well as the central directorate 
of the intelligence net of the SD." 

The same source showed the HAOP as an SS Main Office, and described 
it in the following terms:67 

"The sphere of duties of the HAOP includes police administration as 
well as the management and direction of the Reich Schupo, the Gendarmerie, 
the Municipal Schupo, the Waterways Protection Police (Wasser- 
schutzpolizei), the Air Raid Protection Police (Luftschutzpolizei), the Fire 
Protection Police (Freuerschutzpolizei), the Protective Groups (Schutz- 
mannschaften) in the occupied countries, the Colonial Police (Kolo- 
nialpolizei), the volunteer fire department (Freiwilligen Feuerwehr), the 
compulsory and youth fire departments (Pflicht- und Jugendfeuerwehren), 
the TN and the Technical SS and Police Academy 

The post of Police Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der Polizei) in 
Esseg was created and filled by Oberst der Gendarmerie Rudolf Handl. => 
ptember 1943 

The first ten Armored Police Companies (Pol.Panzer-Kompanien 1-10) 

were formed. e> December 1943 

Police Guard Battalion I (Posen) killed 1,000 Jews at Drogobych.s7 

Police Guard Battalion I (Posen) cleared the Jewish ghetto of Rogatin.67+ 
Beginning 1943: The Naval Dockyard Police (Kriegsmarine Werftpolizei) 

was formed at the U-Boat base at La Pallice in France.675 

rly 1943: Police Battalions 41 and 53 killed “tens of thousands" of Jews 

in the Warsaw ghetto.576 

January 1943: German SS Police Regiment Griese and Police Escort Battal- 
ion Steiermark (Pol.Begl.Btl. Steiermark) were formed, as well as 
five Galician regiments (Gal. SS-Freiw.Rgt 4, 5, 6, 7 & 8). Two Es- 
tonian battalions were formed, and seven German battalions dis- 
banded. 

January 1943: A circular order from Himmler revised the pattern of organi- 
zation and strength of the Fire Protection Police (Feuer- 
schutzpolizei). Sub-divisions of the Feuerschutzpolizei proper and 
of auxiliary fire services were arranged under the Fire Protection Po- 
lice Command (Feuerschutzpolizei Kommando) of each city where 
the Feuerschutzpolizei existed. The Commander or Leader (Kom- 
mandeur or Leiter), directed fire fighting and prevention, allotted 
the respective zones of operation to the subordinate units, and gen- 
erally supervised all questions of organization and operation. He 


E 


E. Organisationsbuch der NSDAP” 7. Auflage, 1943, p. 419. 
lbid., p. 420. 

% "Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 273. 

674 bic, 

Littlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reich,” vol. 3, p. 276. 


6G, 
Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 272. See entry for 19 April 1943 and footnote 692. 
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sponsible to the Oberbiirgermeister or Biirgermeister, as the 

iy have been. In Berlin and Hamburg—and Vienna, where 
the ordinary Schupo were organized at the top into Groups (Grup- 
pen)—the Feuerschutzpolizei were similarly divided, into Feuer- 
schutzpolizeigruppen, with the same boundaries. Below the Feuer- 
schutz-polizeigruppen stood Feuerschutzpolizei Abschnittskom- 
mandos, whose boundaries corresponded to those of the ordinary 
Schutzpolizei Abschnitte. In towns which had no Schutzpolizei 
Gruppen, Feuerschutzpolizei Abschnitte were organized in the same 
manner.577 

January 1943: On a visit to Warsaw Himmler instructed SSPF Warsaw Dis- 
trict (Stroop) to evacuate to Lublin all businesses connected with ar- 
maments and other war material together with their labor force and 
machinery. The Jews resisted this move, which led to the destruction 
of the Warsaw ghetto. e» 23 April 1943 

January 1943: A decree of the RFSSuChdDtPol. required that all police col- 
lar patches were to be replaced by SS symbols of rank. These in- 
structions were cancelled two months later, but resulted in high 
ranking police officers being issued with and wearing the gold on 
green versions of the SS collar patch.** 


SS-Obergruppenführer 
Ernst Kaltenbrunner. 


8 January 1943: A draft order drawn up by Himmler’s Personal Staff stated 
that the HSSPF were responsible for ensuring that all offices of the 
Allgemeine-SS, Waffen-SS, Orpo and SD “acted in a manner wor- 
thy of the SS and presented a good appearance.”67 


‘Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)," April 1944, p. 


132. 
678 bid, p. 128 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 121. 
679Höhne: “The Order of the Death's Head," p. 431. 


9 January 1943: A Group (Gruppe) of female fire fighting auxiliaries (Feuer- 
wehrhelferinnen) was formed at Türkenfeld, with other such units 
raised throughout the rest of the year. => Spring 1943 

26 January 1943: Reich Interior Ministry declaration authenticated by the 
RSHA concerning confiscation of property belonging to gypsies.“ 

29 January 1943: RSHA communication to the Chiefs of Kripo Commands 
concerning the internment of gypsies in concentration camps.**! 

8/9 February 1943: Police Battalion 22 killed 3,000 Jews at Slutsk.682 

20 February 1943: RSHA directive concerning the “technical realization” of 
the deportation of Jews to Auschwitz.^* 

24 February 1943: The prefix "SS-" was added to the titles of Police Regi- 
ments.55* 

March 1943: The Colonial Police Office in the Head Office (Kolo- 
nialpolizeiamt im HAOP) was disbanded. 

March 1943: Einsatzgruppe D became Kampfgruppe Bie: 
1943 

March 1943: Under an agreement between RFSSuChdDtPol. and the Reich 
Ministry of Transport (Reichsverkehrsministerium) the Gestapo and 
Kripo could request the services of the Bahnpolizei (Railroad Po- 
lice) to assist in the investigation of any political or other crime.685 

6/20 March 1943: Following the escape of 43 British and Dominion airmen 
from a POW camp near Posen, the first large-scale search (Gross- 
fahndung) was carried out all over Germany. This resulted in 13,915 
arrests, of which 809 were POWs, 8,281 foreign workers who had 
left their assigned places of work and 4,825 other persons wanted by 


mp. e? July 


the police.^*e 
13 March 1943: The post of HSSPF Croatia was created.657 
19 March 1943: Amendment to the decree of 30 June 1938, extending the au- 


thority for official violation of the privacy of personal communi. 
tions (previously held only by the Gestapa) to the Reichskrimi- 
nalpolizeiamt (RKPA) and the Kripo regional offices (Kripo-Leit- 
stellen).8 

29 March 1943: First of two decrees raising Police Rifle Regiments (Polizei 
Schiitzen-Regimenter) from the indigenous populations of the Ost- 
land, to be composed of three battalions each—the first of German 
Orpo and the other two of Ostvólker.*? => 21 April 1943 


680, 


RMdl, Pol S Il A 5 Nr. 38/43 — 212-, Berlin. 
®8IRSHA, V A Nr. 59/43g, Berlin. 
682Goldhagen, op cit, p. 272. 

68IRSHA, IV B 4 a 2093/42 g (391). 


684SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police" says the SS- prefix was added in March 1943 (p. 
20), 


685lbid,, p. 76. 

686lbid., p. 77. 

687 Bien, op.cit, p. 24. 

688SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 62. 

68; ol. 4, p. 43. 
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Spring 1943: The Reich Interior Minister decreed that women and girls in 
municipalities with less than 1,000 inhabitants were subject to com- 
pulsory service as fire fighting auxiliaries (Feuerwehrhelferin- 
nen).© The date women and girls were called up varied across Ger- 
many, but such took place throughout what remained of 1943 and 
lasted until the end of the war.?! => 1944 

April 1943: Five German rifle regiments and two Estonian battalions were 
raised, and five German battalions disbanded. 

15 April 1943: SS-Hauptsturmfiihrer der Waffen: und des SD Otto Sko- 
rzeny was attached to the RSHA. => 12 September 1943 


Otto Skorzeny wearing his Knight’s 
Cross for rescuing Mussolini in 
September 1943. 


19 April 1943: A variety of troops under the Ws rict SS and Police 
Leader (Der SS- und Polizeiführer im Distrikt Warschau). SS- 
Brigadeführer und Generalmajor der Polizei Jürgen Stroop, began to 
destroy and clear the Warsaw ghetto of Jews.9? => 23 April & 15 
May 1943 

21 April 1943: Second of two decrees raising Police Rifle Regiments 
(Polizei-Schiitzen-Regimenter) from the indigenous populations of 
the Ostland, to be composed of three battalions each: the first of 
German Orpo and the other two of Ostvólker.*? 

23 April 1943: RFSS ordered HSSPF East in Cracow to search the Warsaw 
ghetto with the greatest severity and relentless thoroughness . => 16 
May 1943 

24 April 1943: Himmler commented upon the admission of police officials 
into the SS to Kaltenbrunner. He approved of this only where "the 
man applies freely and voluntarily" and "if, by applying strict peace- 
time standards, the applicant is found racially and ideologically 


690The Runderlass laid down rules for equipment and training. 
691 Feuerwehrtrupp of 26 women was formed, for example, at Sassnitz before the end of 1943. 


692 Apart from 9 Waffen-SS officers and 821 other ranks, 6 officers and 228 men of the Order Po. 
lice (Ist and Illrd Battalions of SS-Police Regiment 22), 3 Security Police officers and 32 men and | 
TN officer and 6 men were involved in the operation. See entries for early 1943 and May 1943 (pp. 
363 & 367). 


366 693, ittlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reich," vol. 4, p. 43. 


qualified." Those unable to meet these requirements would have to 
wear the uniform of the Orpo. Referring to the thousands of re- 
servists who had been inducted, Himmler stated that because of the 
conditions then prevailing, not all members of the Orpo could be ac- 
cepted into the SS.6?* 

May 1943: Kurt Daluege suffered a heart attack (also reported as March 
1936). => August 1943 

May 1943: Police Reserve Company Cologne killed thousands of Jews in the 
Warsaw ghetto.695 

May 1943: Sonderkommando 10b and 11 were disbanded. 

May 1943: The Lithuanian Schuma battalions were renamed as Police Bat- 
talions.96 =>24 May 1943 

15 May 1943: End of the destruction of the Warsaw ghetto and the elimina- 
tion of its Jewish population: the "grand operation" was terminated 
at 20:15 hours when the Warsaw synagogue was blown up. 56.065 
Jews had been “apprehended and destroyed." Restricted areas were 
established, and their responsibility handed over to the Commander 
of Police Battalion III/23. 

24 May 1943: The Latvian “Schuma”battalions were retroactively renamed 
as Latvian Police Battalions (Lettische Polizei-Bataillone) by an 
order dated 22 June 1943. -214 December 1943 


Men of an unidentified Latvian Schutzmannschafts battalion at Riga-Bolderäja in April 1943. 
From 24 May 1943 they would be renamed “Latvian Police.” The NCOs wear German po- 
lice uniforms, whereas the constables (Kareivis) wear Latvian uniforms with the national 
shield without name on their upper left sleeves. 


— nr 
69. 

‘Himmler to Kaltenbrunner, 24 April 1943, Geheim, Nuremberg Document 2768-PS. 
dy 1943 and 19 April 1943 (pp. 363 & 366). 


696, 
?6Littlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reich,” vol. 4, p. 217. 367 


695c. 
Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. See entries for e: 


Summer 1943: Police Guard Battalion I (Posen) killed 1,000 Jews at Stry.^7 

Summer 1943: Sipo and Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Sicherheits- und Ordnungspolizei) arrived in Denmark.’ => 6 De- 
cember 1943 

Summer 1943: Police Guard Battalion I (Posen) cleared the Jewish ghetto of 
Tarnopol.6?9 

June 1943: The post of Inspector for the Dental Health Service in the Orpo 
Head Office (Insp. f.d. zahnürztlichen Gesundheitsdienst im HAOP) 
was created and filled by Oberstarzt Dr. med. Dent. Otto Sitte. - 15 
September 1943 

10 June 1943: Police Decree (Polizeiverordnung, or Pol VO) charged the po- 
lice with protecting German youth from undesirable literature and 
films, and with restricting their liberty of movement by such mea- 
sures as keeping juveniles off the streets and prohibiting their ad- 
mittance to bars and dance halls.70° 

11 June 1943: RFSSuChdDiPol. ordered the liquidation of all ghettos in oc- 
cupied Poland. The Jews were deported to Treblinka and other 
killing centers.7°! 

21 June 1943: SS-Obergruppenführer und General der Polizei Erich von dem 
Bach-Zelewski became Chief of Anti-partisan Formations (Chef der 
Bandenkämpfverbände). 

21 June 1943: RFSSuChdDtPol. ordered the liquidation of all ghettos in the 
Ostland and their reorganization into concentration camps.” 

July 1943: One German rifle regiment, one Estonian regiment and two bat- 
talions and eight Latvian battalions were formed, as well as three 
“Black Sea" volunteer commands (Pol.Freiw.Kdo. “S.M.” 
{Schwarz Meer}) and a Lithuanian TN battalion (Lit. TN Abt IV). 
Two German battalions were disbanded in July. 

July 1943: Kampfgruppe Bierkamp and Sonderkommando 10a were dis- 
banded. => October 1943 

August 1943: Police Training Battalions (Polizei-Lehr-Batl. I, II, III & IV) 
were renamed Weapons Training Schools (Waffenschulen).705 

16/20 August 1943: Police Battalions 251, 255 and 256 killed between 
25,000 and 30,000 Jews at Bialystok. 

17 August 1943: Kurt Daluege was suspended as leader of the Orpo on health 
grounds; he had suffered two heart attacks, the most recent in June 
1943. 

17 August 1943: The Norwegian Police, along with the Norwegian political 
SS (Germanske SS Norge), National Hird and Quisling's Body- 
guard (Forergard) were integrated into the Norwegian armed forces. 


697 Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 273. 

698Birn, op.cit., 290. 

699 Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. 

700SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 92. 
701 «Hidden History of the Kovno Ghetto,” p. 247. 

702 1pid. 

703SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. E10. 
704Goldhagen, op.cit., p. 272. 


thus becoming subject to military discipline.” e> 30 September 
1944 

25 August 1943: Himmler replaced Frick as Reich Interior Minister, who be- 
came Protector of Bohemia and Moravia. The change was broadcast 
to the Nation as "the concentration of all forces for victory and a 
stronger cohesion of the Home Front," referring to Himmler's 
“boundless kindness as in the personal sphere" and his “willingness 

a comrade in need or distress with advice and help." Himm- 

ler's powers were considerably increased, and he effectively became 
dictator of the German Home Front. + September 1943 

31 August 1943: General der Polizei Alfred Wünnenberg succeeded Kurt 
Daluege as commander of the Orpo (Chef O. ( m.d.F.b.]) — accord- 
ing to Allied intelligence, Himmler had replaced Daluege as Chief 
of the HAOP because of the threat to his performance posed by his 
"habitual heavy drinking," although in fact he had suffered two 
heart attacks (in May and August 1943).706 

September 1943: The Central Institute of Criminal Medicine of the Sipo 
(Kriminalmedizinisches Zentralinstitut der Sipo) was formed and 
incorporated into the Reichskriminalpolizeiamt.79? 

September 1943: The post of Police Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Polizei) in Trieste (Triest) was created and filled by Oberst der 
Polizei Hermann Kintrup. => 20 September 1943 

September 1943: Entries in the Volkskartei (National Population Register) 
were reported to have been suspended.79* 

1 September 1943: Kurt Daluege was awarded the Knights Cross of the War 
Service Cross with Swords (RK z. KVK mit Schwerten). 

7 September 1943: RFSSuChdDtPol. decree concerning the Kripo. The po- 
lice reporting and registration system was removed from the HAOP 
and transferred to the RSHA, as was responsibility for questions of 
general police law and general police organization, relationships be- 
tween the police as a whole and other authorities, Kripo personnel 
and budgetary matters. What links remained between the Kripo and 
other branches of the police were also severed, and local state and 

al Kripo offices ceased to be a part of the local police ad- 
nmler ordered a far-reach- 
ing reorganization which completely separated the Kripo from the 

State and Municipal Police Administrations (Staatliche und 

Gemeinde-Polizeiverwaltungen) and incorporated all Kripo HQs 

into the structure of the Reichskriminalpolizei. Kripo-Leitstellen 

and-Stellen became independent HQs within a chain of command 
of the Sipo. The Leiter of the Kripo-(Leit-)Stelle, formerly subordi- 
nate, at least administratively, to the local Polizeiverwalter, then 


According to Keesing's, the relevant law had been passed on 14 August 1943, which is the ef- 
fective date taken by Littlejohn, “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 43. 


“OOSHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 14. 
707ibid,, p, 73. 
8 ibid, p. 42. 
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merely submitted routine reports to him. All former Staatliche Krim- 
inalabteilungen and Gemeinde-Kriminalpolizei-Abteilungen with 
an establishment of 10 or more officials were, by this decree, trans- 
formed into Aussendienststellen of the Reichskriminalpolizei. As 
such they became directly subordinate to the Kripo-(Leit-)Stellen in 
their particular area. Abteilungen of fewer than 10 Kripo officials 
became Aussenposten (literally Outposts) of the nearest Kripo- 
(Leit-)Stelle or Aussendienststelle (Branch Office).7!0 

8 September 1943: Italy’s armistice with the Allies was announced, follow- 
ing which the Germans occupied Italy and those territories of 
France, Greece and the Balkans previously occupied by Italy. => 10 
September 1943 

8 September 1943: Italian militia Console Paolo de Maria handed his Black- 
shirt Legion over to the Germans near Spalato in Dalmatia, which 
was taken into the Orpo Volunteer Elements (Polizei-Freiwilligen- 
Verbiinde) and transferred to Belgrade and then Prague. It was 
formed into an SS Police Regiment on Himmler's orders. => 2 De- 
cember 1943 

8 September 1943: The post of HSSPF with the Military Commander-in- 
Chief in Greece (HSSPF beim Militürbefehlshaber in Griechenland) 
was created.’!! => 20 February 1944 

10 September 1943: Führer Order appointing a Plenipotentiary Minister of 
the Great German Reich (Bevollmächtigter des Grossdeutschen Re- 
iches) in Italy, responsible for the division and administration of the 
occupied Italian territories. => 15/22 September 1943 

12 September 1943: Mussolini was liberated from the Gran Sasso by a team 
of 16 Waffen-SS men and Luftwaffe paratroopers commanded by 
SS-Hauptsturmführer Otto Skorzeny, who was promoted on that 
date by the RFSS to SS-Sturmbannführer.?!? -> 15/22 September 
1943 (RSI) & April 1944 (Skorzeny) 


SS-Sturmbannführer 
Otto Skorzeny. 


4 D 


SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleutnant der Polizei Odilo Globocnik speaks in Trieste, Italy. 


13 September 1943: The post of HSSPF Adriatic Coastal Land (HSSPF Adri- 
atisches Küstenland) was created.7!3 
15 September 1943: The Orpo Head Office (HAOP) was reorganized fol- 


lowing Himmler's appointment as Reich Interior Minister on 25 Au- 
gust 1943: 


~ The Technical SS and Police Academy in the Orpo Head Office (Tech- 
nische SS- u. Polizei-Akademie im HAOP) was formed from the Tech- 


]I—— —— E: 
710 T1 
7! SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police,” pp. 73/74. 
11 Birn, op.cit, p. 76. 
2 5 
“Skorzeny’s personal SS file in Berlin contains a communication signed by Himmler dated 12 


September 1943, which incredibly states that Skorzeny’s team came from “a Waffen-SS parachutist 
division (sic!) and SS-SD.” 


'3Bim, op.cit, p. 77. 
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nical Police School (Technische Polizeischule) under the. command of 
Generalmajor der Polizei Prof. Dr. Ing. Helmuth Gerloff. 

— The post of Inspector for the Waterways Protection Police in the 
HAOP (Inspekteur für die Wasserschutzpolizei im HAOP, or Insp. 
WSchP. im HAOP) with its headquarters in Kiel was created and filled 
by SS-Brigadeführer und Generalmajor der Polizei Bruno Krumhaar. 
=> 9 June 1944 & 1 July 1944. 

— The Fire Brigades Office (Amt Feuerwehren) was closed and the Fire 
Fighting Services General Inspectorate (Gen.Insp. d. Feuerlóschwe- 
sens) was split into two parts, that for Fire Protection Police and the 
Fire Brigades (Feuerschutzpolizei und Feuerwehren) under General- 
major der Polizei Hans Rumpf, who had organized all Fire Protection 
Police formations, and that for the Fire Brigade Schools, Factory Fire 
Brigades and Fire Inspection (Feuerwehrschulen, Werkfeuerwehren 
und Brandschau) under Generalleutnant der Polizei Dr. Ing. Johannes 
Meyer. 

— The Administration & Law Office of the HAOP (Amt Verwaltung und 
Recht im HAOP) was disbanded, some of its functions and personnel 
being transferred to the RSHA and its remaining duties absorbed by 
two newly formed Offices—Legal (Rechtsamt) under SS-Brigade- 
führer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und der Polizei Heinz Reine- 
farth (=> December 1943) and Economics and Administration 
(Wirtschaftsverwaltungsamt). 
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SS-Brigadeführer und Generalmajor der Polizei Heinz Reinefarth (center) and Karl Hermann 
Frank (right) listen to SS-Standartenführer Gunter d'Alquen at a formal dinner. d’Alquen was 
attached to the SD-Hauptamt before taking command of the Waffen-SS war correspondents’ 
unit (SS-K.B.-Abteilung, later SS-Standarte “Kurt Eggers”). Reinefarth won his Knight's Cross 
on 25 June 1940 and is here wearing the gold and green collar patches, indicating this photo- 
graph was taken after 10 February 1942. 
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— The Technical Emergency Corps Office (Amt Technische Nothilfe) 
was closed. 

— The posts of Inspector General of Accommodation in the HAOP (Gen- 
eralinspekteur f. d. Unterkunftswesen), Inspector General of Medical 
Services (Generalinspekteur für das Sanititswesen) and Inspector for 
the Dental Health Service (Inspekteur für den zahnärztlichen Gesund- 
heitsdienst) were abolished. 

15/22 September 1943: The Germans placed Mussolini at the head of the 
“Italian Social Republic" (RSI) at Saló on Lake Garda. => 30 No- 
vember 1943. 

16 September 1943: The Economic Administration Office of the Orpo Head 
Office (Wirtschaftsverwaltungsamt im HAOP) was formed under 
SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS August 


Frank. 
20 September 1943: The post of Police Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber 
der Polizei) in Lake Garda-Verona (Gardasee- Verona) was created 


and filled by General der Polizei Jürgen von Kamptz(sch). => 23 
November 1943 and 1945 

23 September 1943: A Special Adviser for Police Matters (Sonderberater für 
polizeiliche Angelegenheiten) with the (Italian) Fascist Government 
was created by the RFSS.7!4 

23 September 1943: The post of the Highest SS and Police Leader with the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Area of Army Group B and Comman- 
der-in-Chief South (Hóchste SS- und Polizeiführer beim Oberbe- 


fehlshaber im Gebiet der Heeresgruppe B und Oberbefehlshaber 
Süd) was created.7!5 


SS-Obergruppenführer Karl 
Wolff, Commander-in-Chief 
South. Dr. Benno Martin is be- 
hind him. 


14 
Ibid.. p. 281. The post was filled by SS-Obergruppenführer Karl Wolff. 
Ibid., pp. 76/77. The area of authority was the Italian Social Republic (RSI), Operations Zone 


(Operationszone) Alpenland and (from 1 March 1944) the Tyrol (Tirol) and Vorarlberg. It was held 
until the end of the war by Karl Wolff. 
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24 September 1943: The German Military Commander-in-Chief of Northern 
Italy (Militürbefehlshaber Oberitalien) informed the High Commis- 
sioners of the Bolzano, Trento and Belluno provinces that “in areas 
populated by South Tyroleans about 6,000 of them had joined the 
Orpo to guard bridges, industrial plant and other installations of high 
importance." 716 

30 September 1944: At this date 245 members of the Norwegian political SS 
(Germanske SS Norge) were serving in the Police. 

October 1943: An order encouraged Sipo members to join the SS if they had 
not already done so. The requirements were:7!7 

— satisfying the special SS requirements (SS-Fähigkeit); 

— membership of the NSDAP or one of its organizations (SA, NSKK, 
HJ) on or before 30 January 1933; 

or 

— having been a sponsoring patron (fórdendes Mitglied, or FM) of the SS 
before 30 January 1933; 

or 

— having completed three years satisfactory service in the Sipo under the 
direction of the RFSS. 

October 1943: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Ordnungspolizei) in Copenhagen (Kopenhagen) was created and 
filled by Generalmajor der Polizei Erik von Heimburg. +> 16 August 
1944 

October 1943: Municipal Criminal Police (Kripo der Gemeinden) were ab- 
sorbed by the Reich Criminal Police (Reichskriminalpolizei).?!* 

October 1943: A rifle regiment and three new battalions were raised, as well 
as ten battalions in Italy, after Mussolini’s reinstatement as head of 
the resuscitated Fascist Italian Social Republic (RSI): six volunteer 
Battalions (Italy) (Pol.Freiw. Btl. {Italien} 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 & 6), two 
Militia *M" battalions (115 Biella and 29 Novara) and two assault 
battalions (Sturm-Btl. “Pontida” and "Vercelli"). Three motorized 
Latvian commands (Lett.Pol.Kdo. (mot.) IW, HK & IIIS) were 
formed. 

October 1943: SS-Brigadeführer und Generalmajor der Polizei Willy 
Schmelcher became Chief of the Technical Emergency Corps (TN). 

October 1943: RFSSuChdDtPol. ordered that the Land- and Stadtwacht be 
reinforced by taking in all Germans between the ages of 18 and 65, 
subject to specific criteria with regard to professional activity and 
physical condition.7? => 1 December 1943 

October 1943: Sonderkommando 1b and Einsatzkommando 8 were disband- 
ed. & November 1943 


716National Archiv 1, Roll 333, quoted by Lazzero, “Le SS italiane," p. 41 


7 V7 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 108. See 23 June 1938 for an earlier case o 
encouragement for Sipo members to join the SS. 


718Koch: “Zur Organisationsgeschichte der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil Il: 1933-1939." 
719Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 158. 


1 October 1943: Local police chiefs lost responsibility for Kripo personnel 
administration, which was transferred to the heads of the Kripo of- 
fices (Kripostellen and Kripoleitstellen).72° 

1 October 1943: Police Regiment South Tyrol (Polizeiregiment Südtirol), 
later renamed Police Regiment Bolzano (Pol.Rgt. Bozen), was 
aed from South Tyroleans in the Bolzano area.72! e> 29 October 
1943 

6 October 1943: Führer decree creating the post of HSSPF Denmark.72 e> 6 
December 1943 

9 October 1943: By order of the RFSSuChdDtPol. the Municipal Kripo 
(Gemeindekriminalpolizei) were separated from the local authori- 
ties with all matters concerning them passed to the RSHA, which 
had assumed control of all of the Kripo.7: 

16/17 October 1943: "action against the Jews" (Judenaktion) wa 


arried out 


in Rome by members of the Sipo and SD and Orpo, given the unre- 
liability of the Italian police. 1,259 Jews were arrested in 26 districts 
by the 365 German policemen involved in the operation. After se- 
lection, 1,007 Jews were escorted by 30 Orpo officers to prison.724 
29 October 1943: (1.) SS-Pol.Rgt. Bozen was formed from Pol.Rgt. Südtirol. 


Men of L/SS-Pol.Rgt. Bozen. 


SISSE DE 
ZÜBuchheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 195. 
721 ^ 
Lazzero, op.cit., p. 41. Tessin, “Die Stäbe und Truppeneinheiten der Ordnungspolizei” gives this 


as the date that “South Tyrolean Police Troops” were formed, with a cadre of 250 German NCOs 
and men, which a few weeks later formed Polizeiregiment Sudtirol. 


Birn, op.cit., pp. 24, 77 & 290. 


723.5 3 
a Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the 58)" April 1944, p. 


724. 
c, Ielegram of 18 October 1943 to SS-Obergruppenführer Karl Wolff, as Supreme SS and Police 
'ommander in Italy, from SS-Obersturmbannführer Herbert Kappler. 
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Mannschaftswagen “Pol 11692” of SS-Polizei-Regiment Bozen on the Carso plateau. The po- 
lice eagle was painted on the doors of such vehicles until ordered to be removed in March 
1943. 


Men of 1./SS-Polizei-Regiment Bozen and an AB 41. 


29 October 1943: HSSPF Ukraine, which had been created on 23 June 1941. 
was up-graded to Highest SS and Police Leader in the Reich Com- 
missariat Ukraine and South Russia (Höchster SS- und Polizeiführer 
im Reichskommissariat Ukraine und Russland-Siid).7°5 


Birn, op.cit., p. 74. 


Alfred Rosenberg, Reich Minister for the Occupied Eastern Territories, meets his subjects on 
a tour of the Reich Com jat Ukraine, January 1943. With him are Eastern Officials, po- 
itical leaders and an unidentified SS-Sturmbannführer of the SD. 


29 October 1943: The post of HSSPF Black Sea in the Area of Army Group 
A (Schwarzes Meer im Gebiet der Heeresgruppe A) was created.7?^ 

November 1943: Einsatzkommando 6 was disbanded. => March 1944 

3 November 1943: The post of HSSPF Albania was created.7?? 

3 November 1943: Police Battalions 41 and 101, with a motorized Gen- 
darmerie Battalion and a "Mounted Police 3rd Squadron" of Police 
Regiment 25, are reported to have killed 16,000 Jews at Majdenek 
and another 14,000 at Poniatowa.7?* 

3 November 1943: “Mounted Police 3rd Squadron" of Police Regiment 25 
killed 12,000 Jews at Trawniki.7?? 

20 November 1943: Two "Police Reserves" were formed in the Alpenvor- 
land Zone of Operations for the protection of property: Polizeire- 
serve I (permanent) and Polizeireserve II (14 days service every 8 
weeks). +> 1 August 1944 

23 November 1943: The post of Police Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber 
der Polizei) in Athens (Athen) was created, and filled by General- 
major der Polizei Hermann Franz. ++ August 1944 

30 November 1943: Police Order No. 5 of the RSI provided for the arrest of 
all Jews in Italy, their detention in concentration camps and the req- 

uisition of their assets. => 24 March 1944 

December 1943: The Legal Office of the HAOP (Rechtsamt im HAOP), that 
had been formed in September 1943, was split into two separate of- 
fice groups: Amtsgruppe RI under Min.R. Maximilian Rheins and 


77lbid., p. 24. 
/25-The Black Book,” pp. 381/390. Possibly a duplication, in part at least, of the next entry 


7296, k 
Goldhagen, op.cit, p. 273. Possibly a duplication of the previous entry. 
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Amtsgruppe RII under Min.R. Georg Frhr. von Hohenastenberg 
gen. Wigandt. The post of Jurist with the Chief of the Orpo (Jurist 
beim Chef der Ordnungspolizei) was created and taken up by 
Min.R. Dr. Otto Diederichs. 

December 1943: Pol.Panzer-Kompanien 11-14 were raised. => August 1944 

December 1943: Sonderkommando 4a was disbanded and Vorkommando 
Moscow was combined with Sonderkommando 7a. 

December 1943: 18,000 men of the South Tyrolean Order Service (Südtirol- 
er Ordnungsdienst, or S.O.D.) were serving under KdO Bozen. 

December 1943: Shortage of raw materials led the RSHA to order that all po- 
lice identity documents (Dienstausweise) expiring in December 
1943 be provisionally extended to 30 April 1944.70 

sic regiments, the Dutch political SS 

(Germaansche SS Nederland) contained an SS Police Regiment 

tandaard), which was made up of members of the 
Dutch police and came under the Directorate-General of the Police: 
Section SIII in Nijmegen. This regiment was commanded by SS- 
Onderstormleider L. Broersen, who was at the same time Plenipo- 
tentiary for the reorganization of the Dutch police and thus virtual 
chief of the Dutch police under Rauter. 

1 December 1943: As at this date the City Guard (Stadtwacht) and the much 
larger Rural Guard (Landwacht) numbered 204,833 and 710,423 re- 
spectively.73! => 18 October 1943 

2 December 1943: Himmler sent 66 German officers and 350 NCOs to 
Miliz-Regiment de Maria (Pol.). => 14 December 1943 

2 December 1943: Organization Order No. 5 of the Orpo Commander-in- 
Chief in Italy ordered that, in addition to the auxiliary police battal- 
ions and companies (Hilfspolizeibataillonen und Hilfspolizeikom- 
panien) an Auxiliary Police Regiment (Hilfs-Polizei-Regiment) 
was to be formed from Italian volunteers who had presented them- 
selves to recruiting centers in Germany. A special company (Frei- 
willigen-Kompanie III./12) was also to be assigned to the IIIrd Bat- 
talion of the 12th SS-Polizei-Regiment and formed “from those Ital- 
ians who wish to operate under German control and have expressed 
the desire to carry out the service in German uniform, without de- 
pending in any way upon the Italian service centers. For the rai 
of this company one can also use former members of the Fas 
Militia—take particular care over selection." 7°? 

6 December 1943: The HSSPF Denmark arrived in Copenhagen. 

7 December 1943: By this date the complex and bureaucratic structure of the 
RSHA occupied thirty-three offices in and around Berlin, with only 
Office IV still at Prinz Albrecht Strasse 8. => 1944 


730SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 125. 

731 Tessin: “Waffen-SS und Ordnungspolizei im Kriegseinsatz 1939-1945," p. 653. 

732 istituto friulano per la storia del Movimento di Liberazione, Udine, quoted by Lazzero, op.cit., 
p. 42. 

733Birn, op.cit, p. 290. 


14 December 1943: Administrative officials of the Orpo were ordered to join 
a regiment of 2,950 Italians that before the end of the year was 
named Miliz-Regiment de Maria (Pol.). 66 German officers and 350 
NCOs joined this regiment, which would form the cadre of the Ital- 
ian Waffen-SS Grenadier Brigade (Waffen-Grenadier-Brigade SS 
{ital. Nr. 1]). 

14 December 1943: The RFSS ordered that as a reward for loyal conduct the 
former Estonian Schutzmannschaft-Bataillone were to be granted 
the title of “Estonian Police Battalions” (Estnische Polizei-Batail- 
lone). «#11 April 1944 

15 December 1943: All Orpo Inspectors (IdO) were elevated in status to 
Orpo Commanders (BdO). They took charge of all Orpo activity 
within their military district, and were the direct representatives of 
the HAOP.7*5 


1944 


A new office for medical matters (Amt Sanitätswesen, abbreviated as 
"San") was created within the RSHA.7*6 

Within RSHA Department IV A 4b (which in 1940 had been known as 
IV B 4) SS-Obersturmbannführer Adolf Eichmann organized the elimination 
of European Jews. 

More women and girls were called up as fire fighting auxiliaries (Feuer- 
wehrhelferinnen), obliged to do an increasingly tough man's job in police 
uniform as the Allies increased the frequency and intensity of their bombing 
raids. => 8 June 1945 

The Commander of the Orpo provided weapons and equipment for the 
raising of German-Croat Police.77 

The strength of the Customs-Frontier Defense (Zollgrenzschutz), which 
although performing police-like functions a part of the Reich Finance 
Administration (Reichsfinanzverwaltung, or RFV), had risen from 12,000 in 
1939 to 54,000.7* 

January 1944: One German rifle regiment and a Guard battalion were raised, 
as well as two Greek alpine regiments (Evzonen Rgt. 1 & 2). The 
four Albanian militia battalions were disbanded. 

January 1944: Sonderkommando 4b was disbanded. 

| January 1944: The post of Inspector for all Ideological Indoctrination of SS 
and Police (Inspekteur fiir die gesamte Weltanschauliche Erziehung 


PIERRE RER 
Fernschreiben des Kdo.-Stabes RFSS Nr. 975 vom 14. Dezember 1943. Himmler's order was an- 


nounced by the Chief of the Orpo, O-Kdo 1 Org (II) 1 Nr. 264/43, v. 9. Dezember 1943. 


735 “Die 
Tessin: “Die Stäbe und Truppeneinheiten der Ordnungspolizei,” p. 21. SHAEF/MIRS Handbook 


He German Police," p. 16, was premature in giving the change as having been made in October 


736, 
"6 Zipfel, op.cit, p. 16. The abbreviation "S" is given by Mollo, op.cit, p. 6. 


37, 

u am. oncit, pp. 267/268, who refers to documents dated 19 February and 31 August 194 and 
adds that the Racial German Group (Volksgruppe) in Croatia provided 3,500 men for the German 
police, 


738 Koch: % 
5 ae h: “Zur Organisation der deutschen Polizei 1927-1939. Teil Il: 1933-1939," in “Feldgrau,” 
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in der SS) was created, and filled by SS-Brigadeführer Ernst Fick.” 
8 January 1944: The fi ue of "Befehlsblatt des Chefs der Ord- 
nungspolizei" was published in Berlin, which would thereafter ap- 
pear weekly.740 
18 January 1944: A circular of the Chief of the Orpo laid down official Po- 
lice abbreviations, which included the following for the branches of 
the Orpo in existence at the time:74! 


Branch of the Orpo Abbreviati 
Verwaltungspolizei VerwPol. 
Schutzpolizei SchP. 


739SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 16. 


740It had been authorized by RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. "Einführung des Befehlsblattes des Chefs 
der Ordnungspolizei," O-HB 139 Nr. 1/43 v. 13. Dezember 1943. 


741RdErl. d. ChefsOP. v. 18. January 1944 - OHB 256 Nr. 4/44. 
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= 2 
Gendarmerie Gend. 
| Feuerschutzpoliz FSchP. 
Wasserschutpolizei WSchP. 
Technische Nothilfe TN. 
| Luftschutzpolizei LSPol 
| Polizeireserve PolRes. 
Freiwillige Feuerwehren FrFw. 


February 1944: The HAOP building was damaged in an air raid, and three of 
the Amtsgruppen of the Wirtschaftsverwaltungsamt were temporar- 
ily housed with the SS WVHA offices at Unter den Eichen 126, 


Berlin-Lichterfelde West. 
February 1944: Volunteer Police Battalion 
Karstwehr) was attached to the Orpo C-i 


Waffen-SS. 


"Karstwehr" (Pol.Freiw.Btl. 
C in Trieste (BdO Triest), 
which subsequently became the cadre of the 24th Division of the 
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er referred to the f: 


5 February 1944: Correspondence from Gottlob Be 
that the Albanian Militia had been reorganized, and an Albanian 
Gendarmerie formed by Josef Fitzthum, the RFSS's Representative 
in Albania (Beauftragte des RFSS).”4? 


Josef Fitzthum, founder of an Albanian Gen- 
darmerie, here as an SS-Standartenführer, the 
rank he held between 7 March 1936 and 12 No- 
vember 1938. 


8 February 1944: Thirteen Italian Volunteer Police Battalions were in exis- 
tence, with a total strength of 9,119 men. 

12 February 1944: The military and political intelligence services were 
placed under a central command, a radical change justified by the 
fact that the conduct of the war demanded the creation of a unified 
German intelligence service—something Walter Schellenberg had 


Admiral (shown here as a Kapitän zur Zee) Wilhelm Canaris, head of military intelligence, 
with his arch rival, Reinhard Heydrich. The photograph was taken after Heydrich's promo- 
384 tion to SS-Gruppenführer on 30 June 1934. 


Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, 
the Abwehr Chief. 


| recommended back in 1941.74 In truth, Hitler had suspected the loy- 
alty of the Abwehr chief, Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, for some time, 
with justification as it turned out as he was not only Heydrich’s bit- 
ter rival, but also a determined anti-Nazi. Hitler took the opportuni- 
ty of stripping Canaris of his command of the Abwehr when one of 
its agents defected to the British in early 1944, On 12 February 1944 
Hitler ordered:74 
. A uniform German Intelligence service is to be established; 
I place the RFSS in charge of this German Intelligence service: 
. Insofar as this affects the military Intelligence and counter-espi- 
onage service, the RFSS and the Chief of the OKW are to take the 
necessary steps after due consultation." 
20 February 1944: The post of HSSPF with the Military Commander-i 
Chief in Serbia, created on 24 January 1942, was renamed to HSSPF 
in Serbia, Sandschak and Montenegro (HSSPF in Serbien, d- 
schack und Montenegro).745 
20 February 1944: The post of HSSPF for the Area of the Military Com- 
mander-in-Chief France was renamed to HSSPF France (Frank- 
reich).746 
20 February 1944: The post of HSSPF with the Military Commander-in- 
Chief in Greece was renamed to HSSPF in Greece (Griechen- 
land).747 
March 1944: By this time there were 26 Higher SS and Police Leaders, one 
in each of the Wehrkreise in Germany proper, and the others dis- 
tributed among the incorporated and occupied territories. 


and 


un 


5. Februar 1944, PA AA Inland Ilg, Wafien-SS Albanien (Birn, op.cit., p. 285). 


Skorzeny: “My Commando Operations,” p. 287 & Schellenberg: “Schellenberg,” p. 159. 


Gehlen, op.cit., p. 109. 


Birn, op.cit., p. 7 
*6lbig, p, 76. 
747 Ipid,, p, 76. 
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March 1944: Section 2 (or II) of the counter-espionage department of the 
RSHA was converted to Military Section D.7** => end summer 1944 

March 1944: Einsatzgruppe C and Einsatzkommando 9 were disbanded. > 
Summer 1944 

March 1944: Erik V. Petersen took over command of the Danish Information 
Service (Efterretningstjenesten, or E.T.) which was reorganized into 
three sections, the first of which (1. Afdeeling under Petersen him- 
self) was in control of the Danish Police. e» March 1945 

2 March 1944: A circular from the RFSSuChdDIPol. listed countries that had 
provided volunteers to the German Police (Freiwilligen der 
Deutschen Polizei):7:? 

France 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Germany 
Norway 
Finland 
Ukraine 
Central Russia 
White Ruthenia 
"others" 

19 March 1944: German troops occupied Hungary. 

23 March 1944: Partisans detonated a bomb in Via Rasella, Rome, as the 
llth Company or the IIIrd Battalion of Police Regiment "Bozen" 
(11. Kp/IIl. Btl./Pol.-Rgt. *Bozen") marched past, killing 32 men. 
=> 24 March 1944 

24 March 1944: 335 hostages were shot in the Ardeatine Caves in Rome by 
German police under SS-Obersturmbannführer Herbert Kappler of 
the SD as a reprisal for the bomb attack of the previous day in Via 
Rasella. 

27 March 1944: Forty Jewish policemen were shot in Riga, Latvia.’ 

31 March 1944: The post of HSSPF with the Plenipotentiary of the German 
Reich in Hungary (HSSPF beim Bevollmächtigten des Deutschen 
Reiches in Ungarn) was created.75! 

April 1944: Five new German Orpo battalions were formed, while three Es- 
tonian, three Latvian and two Ukrainian battalions were disbanded. 

April 1944: Eight Gendarmerie Action Commands (Gendarmerie-Einsatz- 
Kommandos 1-8) were raised for service in Hungary. 

April 1944: Skorzeny was promoted to Chief of Abteilung II, Amt Ausland- 
Abwehr (unofficially referred to as Amt Admiral Canaris)./5? => end 
Summer 1944 


748Skorzeny: “Skorzeny’s Special Missions," p. 119. 

749RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. v. 2. März 1944 - O-W II (b) 4307 a/56 "Personalbehorden für die 
Freiwilligen der Deutschen Pol. 

750-Hidden History of the Ke 
751 Birn, op.cit, pp. 26 & 77. 

752skorzeny: “My career during World War II," attached to letter to Hugh Page Taylor, 9 December 
1967. 


mo Ghetto,” p. 248. 


The scene of the explosion outside Palazzo Tittoni in Rome's central Via Rasella, in which 
thirty-two members of the South Tyrolean 11th Company, IlIrd Battalion, Police Regiment 
"Bozen" lost their lives on 23 March 1944 in a partisan attack. 


3 April 1944: Italy was defined as 
denkampfgebiet, that is an ar 
cured by the SS.753 

11 April 1944: Circular of the Chief of the Orpo advised that the indigenous 
police forces in the Ostland were no longer called Schutzmannschaft 
but “Estonian, Latvian and Lithuanian Police,” and ordered that 
their members were to carry German Orpo ranks with the addition 
of the words “of the Estonian (Latvian or Lithuanian) Police” (“der 
estnischen {lettischen, litauischen]) Pol.").7* «221 April 1944 

16 April 1944: Decree redesignating Pol.Rgt. Bozen as SS-Pol.Rgt. 
Bozen.755 


a Bandits Combat Zone (Ban- 
fested with partisans) to be se- 


OIIecA An 
ps 1. April 1944, BA NS 19n1432, quoted by Birn, op.cit., p. 280. 
""RdErl. d. ChefsO. v. 11. April 1944 — O-Kdo I Org. (II) Nr. 115/44. 


/?5NBI 1944, 5. 193. 
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hivve of Carlo Gentile 


Personal 


Exhausted ‘members of 111./SS-Pol.-Rgt. 12 rest during a break in anti-partisan fighting in 
northern Italy, May 1944. 


Es S ail 
Civilians are loaded on an Orpo truck for deportation as police prepare to destroy their 


homes in a reprisal for an attack on a German-Italian unit a few days before. The police badge 
on the door should have been removed to comply with an order issued in March 1943. 


21 April 1944: RFSSuChdDIPol. circular introduced with immediate effect 
German Orpo ranks for medical, veterinary, administration, armor- 
ers and. musical personnel of the indigenous police in Estonia, 


27 April 1944: First in a series of "Battalion Orders" were i ssued by a "Prop- 
erty Protection Reserve Police Battalion” (Res.Pol.Batl. Objekt- 
schutz) in Bolzano, commanded by SS-Sturmbannführer und Major 
der Schutzpolizei Besser. i 

May 1944: Most personnel and functions of Abwehr III (counter-espionage) 
were taken over by RSHA Amt IV (Gestapo), and a small section of 


756RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. v. 21. April 1944 — O-Kdo 1 Org (Il) Nr. 25 1/44. 


Abwehr IIF was taken over by RSHA Amt VI (Foreign Intelli- 
gence).757 

May 1944: (SS-)Polizeiregiment Alpenvorland was formed from recruits 
born in 1926, with two battalions raised in the Belluno Province of 
Italy and one battalion in the Trento Province. Also reported formed 
in June 1944, it was engaged in anti-partisan operations around 
Edolo, Feltre and Belluno in northern Italy. 

May 1944: The Flemish political SS (Germaansche SS (in) Vlaanderen, in- 
cluding the Flemish Corps: Vlaanderen-Korps or Flandern-Korps) 
was merged with the DeVlag (Vlaamsch-Duitsche Arbeidsgemeen- 
schap or Deutsch-Vlämische Arbeitsgemeinshaft) to form the Secu- 
rity Corps (Sicherheitskorps). 

16 May 1944: Contrary to what had been stated in a Chief of Orpo decree of 
1 October 1942, members of the Landwacht and Stadtwacht were 
not subject to special SS and police jurisdiction.5* e> 12 October 
1944 

31 May 1944: The Inspector General of Frontiers ceased to be a part of 
RSHA Group IVE and came under IVA3.7* => September 1944 

Summer 1944: Einsatzgruppe B was disbanded. => October 1944 

June 1944: The Abwehr or military intelligence department of the Wehr- 
macht High Command (OKW) was shut down under pressure from 
the SD and Himmler's monopoly of intelligence, and security in 
Nazi Germany was made absolute when the majority of the Abwehr 
departments were absorbed by RSHA Offices IV (Gestapo) and VI 
(Foreign Intelligence).’ A new office for military intelligence (Mil- 
itärisches Amt) was added to the RSHA under SS-Brigadeführer 
Walter Schellenberg. This has been found abbreviated as both 
“Mil.” (M che Abwehr) and “N” (Nachrichtenwesen).6! It 
was closely affiliated with RSHA Amt VI, but enjoyed independent 
status.’ The RSHA's (and thus Himmler s) gain was very much the 
Wehrmacht's loss, and Germany became unique among the major 
powers by no longer having a military intelligence organization. 
$220 July 1944 

June 1944: The South Tyrol Order Service (S.O.D.) was renamed Land- 
wacht. 

9 June 1944: By decree of the Chief of the Orpo the Waffen-SS paybook (SS- 
Soldbuch) was introduced as a standard document for all members 
of the Orpo, albeit in a modified form. This was a step towards the 


Aollo, op.cit., p. 6. Schellenberg, op.cit., pp. 161/162 states that in mid 1944 he took over Can- 
aris's Military Intelligence Department, and incorporated its tasks in offices IV and VI of “the 
Counter-Espionage organisation" (i.e. RSHA). 

"RFSSuChdDtPol. Decree of 16 May 1944, followed by a decree of the SS-Hauptamt of 3 August 
1944 (quoted in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., pp. 249/250). 


759Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 
OSHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police," p. 89. 


761 Zipfel, op.cit, p. 16. Mollo, op.cit, p. 6, gives "S" and “N.” “Amt Mil." is given by Skorzeny: 
My Commando Operations,” p 


762SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The 


erman Police,” pp. 46/47. 
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militarization of the Orpo, not its merger with the SS, The decree 
listed the branches of the police that would receive the new pay- 
book:763 => 9 November 1944 

— Schupo, including the SW (+? 1 July 1944); 


— Gendarmerie; 
— Feuerschutzpolizei; 
— Orpo admini ive officials (Verwaltungsbeamten der Orpo); 


— Police Reserve (Polizeireserve), including the Luftschutzpolizei; 
— AII full-time professional leaders of the TN who were part of the es- 
tablishment of the Orpo: 
— TN field elements; 
— All full-time professional leaders of the volunteer fire brigades (Frei- 
willige Feuerwehren) who were on the establishment of the Orpo; 
— Auxiliary Police (Hilfspolizisten) (e.g. Stadtwacht); 
— Volunteers of the German Police (Freiwillige der deutschen Polizei) 
=>2 March 1944 
— Closed Schutzmannschaften elements (geschlossene Verbände der 
Schutzmannschaften). 
10 June 1944: The NSKK wa 
plicants for, and the issue of, drivers licenses. 
14 June 1944: By decree of this date the Police Replacement Battalion 
“South Tyrol" (Pol.Ers.Btl. Südtirol) was raised.’ 
19 June 1944: Instructions from the Sipo & SD Commander in Italy con- 
ceming the “infliction of punitive measures" (Verhängung von Süh- 
ahmen) aimed at discouraging solidarity of the so-called 
" (i.e. partisans).766 
2nd half 1944: Questions of financial law were transferred from the HAOP 
to the RSHA.767 
July 1944: One Croat guard and labor battalion (Pol.Wach. u. Arb. Btl. Kroa- 
tien) was formed. Six Estonian, four Latvian, three Lithuanian, three 
White Ruthenian, three Ukrainian, seven Schuma (of which two 
construction), two Croat, the three Greek and the Lithuanian TN bat- 
talions were disbanded. 
1 July 1944: Generalmajor der Polizei Krumhaar was succeeded by Oberst 
der Schupo Ernst Schróter as Inspector of the Waterways Protection 
Police (Inspekteur der Wasserschutzpolizei), and the office trans- 
ferred from Kiel to Unter den Linden 74, Berlin. => August 1944 
3/14 July 1944: Ist Lithuanian Police Regiment formed in Kaunas.’ 


s entrusted exclusively with the testing of ap- 
764 


763RdEr. d. ChefsO. v. 9. Juni 1944 — Kdo II P (Allg) 2b Nr. 105/44 "SS-Soldbuch für die Ord- 
nungspolizei." This circular decree is quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 209, in. 1, 
& in SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police,” pp. 125, 127 & 128. The regulations issued pre 
viously over acceptance of members of the Orpo into the SS had concerned the General SS (Allge- 
|, not the Waffen-SS. 


7640fficial Traffic Regulations Gazette (Reichsverkehrsblatt), quoted by SHAEF/MIRS Handbook 
German Police," p. 23. 

Bl. 1944, S. 16. 

766Kds, Verona, 19. Juni 1944. 

767 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 195. 

768SHAEF/MIRS Handbook "The German Police,” pp. 16 & 28. 


7691 ittlejohn: “Foreign Legions of the Third Reich,” vol. 4, p. 217. 


An elderly German policeman, identified in the contempo- 
rary press photograph caption as a member of a frontier police 
platoon (Grenzpolizeizug), with a young Italian member of the 
4ist Black Brigade “Raffaele Manganiello” of Florence. The 
Black Brigades were formed by Mussolini on 21 June 1944 and 
this photograph was taken in the second half of 1944 in Sondrio, 
northern Italy. 


Badge of the 41st Black Brigade 
"Raffaele Manganiello,” Florence. 


20 July 1944: Hitler was injured when the bomb left under his conference 
table at the Wolfschanze by Count von Stauffenberg exploded. The 
ss and police rounded up those known or suspected of complicity 
in the plot, who were tried in mockeries of trials before a People’s 
Court by “the hanging judge” Roland Freisler. Ironically, had the 
plot succeeded, a Gestapo officer would have been put at the head 
of a reformed Sipo in post-Hitler Germany—SS-Brigadefiihrer Paul 

$ Kanstein.7? e> 23 July 1944 

21 July 1944: Hitler appointed Himmler as Commander-in-Chief of the Re- 

A placement Army. 

23 July 1944: Admiral Wilhelm Canaris, former head of the intelligence de- 
partment of the Wehrmacht High Command (Abwehr) which had 
been shut down in June 1944, was arrested by Schellenberg on 
Müller's orders for his complicity in the unsuccessful 20 July 1944 


70, 
si jj ohne: “The Order of the Death's Head,” p. 512. Kanstein was in charge of the Gestapo Leit- 
telle in Berlin. See p. 392 for a photograph. 
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Paul Kanstein, shown here as an 
SS-Oberführer, was to head a reformed 
Sipo in post-Hitler Germany. 


attempt on Hitler’s life. He was detained at a frontier police school 
at Fürstenberg/Havel, transferred to Gestapo HQ at Prinz-Albrecht- 
Strasse 8 and then moved to the concentration camp at Flossenburg 
on 7 February 1945, where he was executed without trial after being 
tortured on 9 April 1945.77! => 2 March 1945 

August 1944: The post of Police Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Polizei) in Budapest was created, and filled by Generalmajor der 
Polizei Matros. => 1 December 1944 

August 1944: Pol.-Panzer-Kompanien 15 & 16 were formed. 

August 1944: The Waterways Protection School, where SW NCOs were 
trained for one year, was transferred from Stettin to Lauterbach on 
Rügen.77? -> 1945 

1 August 1944: The post of HSSPF Belgium and North France (HSSPF Bel- 
gien und Nordfrankreich) was created.77? 

1 August 1944: SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleutnant der Waffen-SS und 
Polizei Heinz Reinefarth took command of Battle Group (Kampf- 
gruppe) "Reinefarth" in Warsaw. 

1 August 1944: Service in Polizeireserve II in the Alpenvorland Zone of Op- 
erations in Italy was changed from 14 days every eight weeks to four 
weeks every 12 weeks. 

2 August 1944: The Staff of HSSPF Central Russia and White Ruthenia 
(Russland-Mitte und Weissruthenien) was disbanded.” 

16 August 1944: The post of Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der 
Ordnungspolizei) in Brussels (Brüssel) was created, and filled by 
Oberst der Polizei Wolter. 


771 According to Schellen| op.cit, pp. 161/162, Canaris was tried by Judge Freisler of a People’s 
Court and found guilty on the basis of the available evidence, which included two dispatch case 
containing incriminating documents that were alleged to have been found in one of Canaris s offices 
outside Berlin 


772SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 102. 
773Birn, op.cit, pp. 26 & 78. 
774RdErl. d. ChefsO. v. 2. August 1944 — Kdo g I Org/la (3) Nr. 354 IV44 (g). 


Police with some of those on trail for com- 
plicity in the attempt on Hitler's life on 20 
July 1944 before the Berlin People’s Court: 
(A) Carl Friedrich Goerdeler, (B) Johannes 
Popitz and Carl Langbehn and (C) Adam von 
Trott zu Salz. 
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National Museum of Contemporary 


mer of 1944. 


18 August 1944: A brassard with the inscription "In Service of the Security 
Police" (Im Dienst der Sicherheitspolizei) was instituted for Schu- 
ma auxiliaries employed on non-combatant administrative work.” 
=> 28 August 1944 

25 August 1944: The post of HSSPF Roumanian Transylvania (rumünisch 
Siebenbürgen) was created.776 

28 August 1944: Foreign auxiliaries from the East employed by the Sipo as 
guards (Wachmünner) for foreign prisoners were to wear field grey 
uniforms without insignia, just an armband with the words “Im Di- 
enst der Sicherheitspolizei” (in the service of the Sipo) on the right 
upper sleeve. They were to be issued with a special identity docu- 
ment (Ausweis).777 

end summer 1944: Skorzeny's Abteilung II, Amt Ausland-Abwehr, of the 
RSHA was renamed to Amt Mil./Abteilung Mil D."7'* -> 22 May 
1945 

September 1944: SS-Polizei-Regiment Schlanders was formed in northern 
Italy from men of all ages who were unfit for service at the front. It 
was to be engaged against Italian partisans and earned a reputation 
for brutality.” 


775 Littlejohn: “Forei 
776Birn, op.cit, p. 27. 
7 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," pp. 124 & 129. 


778skorzeny: “My career during World War II" , 9 December 1967. 


n Legions of the Third Reich," vol. 4, p. 13. 


779 Also reported as formed in October 1944. 


SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleutnant der Polizei Karl Hermann Frank (left) and SS- 
Brigadeführer und Generalmajor der Waffen-SS und der Polizei Heinz Reinefarth. Their 
ranks indicate that this photograph was taken between 1 April 1942 and 21 June 1943. On 
1 August 1944 Reinefarth took command of Battle Group “Reinefarth” in Warsaw. 


September 1944: Responsibility for the Inspector General of Frontiers passed 

í from RSHA Group IVA3 to IVG.780 

September 1944: 151 German towns had Luftschutzpolizei elements.7*! 

September 1944: SS-Obergruppenführer Günther Pancke was sent to Den- 
mark to supervise all security and anti-terrorist activities. He dis- 
solved the entire Danish police. The Danish equivalent of the Gen- 
eral SS (the Schalburg Corps) was reorganized as the SS Training 
Battalion “Schalburg.” The Corps’ Intelligence Service (the E.T.) 
was expanded into a Danish version of the German SD. Its three de- 
partments (Afdelingen) were expanded to eleven, the Sth of which 


SESE a 
) 

5 Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit., p. 247. 

781, 
SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. D17. 
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was the HIPO Corps, which was activ 
tance.78? 

13 September 1944: The Staff of HSSPF and BdO. “Black Sea" (Schwarzes 
Meer) was disbanded.785 

13 September 1944: A 130-man Special Unit for Air War Action was raised 
from the Berlin Schupo.7*+ 

15 September 1944: Gestapo headquarters at Prinz-Albrecht-Stras 
already been bombed by this date, when it was described 
burned out." => 3 February 1945 


Wes 


against the Danish resis- 


e 8 had 


1947 aerial view of the bomb damaged RSHA and Gestapo headquarters at Prinz-Albrecht- 


Strasse 8, Berlin. 


19 September 1944: The post of HSSPF Slovakia (Slowakai) was 'eated.755 

1 October 1944: The Medical Office in the Orpo Head Office (Sanitätsamt 
im HAOP) was formed under Oberstarzt Prof. Dr. med. Gustav 
Déderlein. 

1 October 1944: KdO order-of-battle list (Stellenbesetzungsliste) showed a 
Pol.Res.Btl. "Defregger" in Northern Italy. 

October 1944: Einsatzgruppe A, Sonderkommandos 1a, 7b and 1005 were 
disbanded. Most of the German members of Sonderkommando 


782 jttlejohn: “The Patriotic Traitors,” pp. 79/80. 

783RdErl. d. ChefsO. v. 13. September 1944 — Kdo g I Org/la (3) Nr. 556 W44(g). 
784RdEr, d. ChefsO. v. 13. September 1944 — Kdo Il P (R) 1 Nr. 64/44. 

785Birn, op.cit., p. 78. 


1005 were reassigned to Einsatzgruppe Iltis to fight Yugoslav parti- 
sans in the Carinthia area. +> April 1945 

October 1944: The Dutch Control Commando (Kontroll Kommando, or KK) 
was absorbed by the Dutch State Police.75 

12 October 1944: Members of the Railway Protection Police (Bahn- 
schutzpolizei) became subject to special SS and police jurisdiction 
in respect of crimes committed in connection with their official 
functions.787 e> 27 January 1945 

18 October 1944: Himmler announced to the German people in a radio 
broadcast the creation of a new home defense force or guard, the 
Volkssturm, which was to comprise all able-bodied German males 
between the ages of 16 and 60 who were not already under arms. 
Units were to be raised in each Gau by the Gauleiter, but it was 
Himmler, as Commander of the Replacement Army, who was re- 
sponsible for their military organization, training, arming and de- 
ployment in battle. He was in fact its titular head. Although the aux- 
iliary police Land- and Stadtwacht were absorbed, the Volksturm 
was not intended nor became a part of the police. However, static el- 
ements of the TN (an integral part of the Orpo since 1942) were des- 
tined to provide its engineer platoons (Pionier-Züge).7** 


Himmler announces the formation of the Volkssturm in a radio broadcast from a town in 
East Prussia. To his left is Field-Marshal Keitel and Gauleiter Koch. 


861 ittlejohn, “The Patriotic Traitors,” p. 115. 
7 RFSSuChdDtPol. decree, quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al, op.cit, p. 249. The decree 


was actioned by RdErl. d. ChefsO. v. 10. November 1944 — Kdo II P (R) 1 Nr. 7041 IV/43 “Unter- 
stellung der Bahnschutzpolizei unter die SS- und Polizeigerichtsbarkeit.” 


788Circular Decree of the Chief of the Order Police dated 17 January 1945. Radecke, op.cit, vol. 
2, p. 158. E-mail from P. H. Buss of 2002. 
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The two Greek alpine (Evzonen Rgt. | & 2), one Latvian 
(Lett.Pol.Freiw.Rgt. 1), one Estonian (Estn.Pol.Rgt. 1), one Montenegrin 
(Pol.Freiw.Rgt. Montenegro 1) and two Albanian (Albanisches Jäger-Rgt. 1 
& 4) regiments were disbanded, as well as two German, nine Estonian, six 
Latvian, four Lithuanian, two White Ruthenian, three Ukrainian, seven Schu- 
ma (of which two construction and two labor) and two Croat battalions. The 
three motorized Latvian commands and the Lithuanian TN battalion were 
disbanded in October. 

November 1944: Sonderkommando 7a, that had been merged with Vorkom- 
mando Moscow in December 1943, was disbanded. 

9 November 194 FSSuChdDtPol. decree provided that the police were to 
receive salaries according to the law governing Pay of the Armed 
Forces in the Field (Einsatz Wehrmachtgebührnisgesetz, or 
EWGG). This meant that members of the police who were entitled 
to receive the SS Paybook (SS-Soldbuch) were also to be paid the 
same as those in the Wehrmacht. This did not, however, apply to 
non-uniformed officials of the state Police Administration and Eco- 
nomics Service (staatliche Polizeiverwaltungs- und Wirtschafts- 
dienst), volunteers in the German Police (Freiwilligen der 
Deutschen Polizei), members of the Schuma and the Auxiliary Po- 
lice (Hilfspolizei).7*? 

15 November 1944: SS-Polizei-Regiment Brixen was formed in northern 
Italy, and sent to Silesia to fight the Red Army." 

December 1944: Oberstarzt Dr. med. Kurt Hoffmann succeeded Gustav 
Dóderlein as Chief of the Medical Office of the Orpo. 

December 1944: 17,500 men of the Stadtwacht and Landwacht in the South 
Tyrol were serving under the KdO Bozen. 

1 December 1944: The post of Police Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber 
der Polizei) in Slovakia (Slowakei) was created, and filled by Oberst 
der Polizei Dr. Kühlas. 

The Frontier Police of the Reich Finance Administration (Zollgrenz- 
schutz des Reichsfinanzverwaltung) was incorporated into the police. 


1 January to 8 May 1945 
Allied Intelligence provided the structure of the HAOP as follows:?! 


Office Title Chiefs 

I Kommandoamt SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleutnant 
(Command HQ) der Polizei Otto Winkelmann 

SS-Brigadeführer und General der 
Polizei Diermann 

SS-Brigadeführer und Generalmajor 
der Polizei Flade 

SS-Gruppenführer Min. Dir. Bracht 


II Verwaltung und 
Recht 
(Administration & Law) 


789SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” p. 111 


790 Also reported as formed in October 1944. 


791 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police,” pp. A2/A3. The compilers gave the departmental 
heads that were known to them, not all of whom were of course in office at the beginning of 1945. 


Ill Wirtschaftsver- SS Gruppenführer, Generalleutnant der 
waltungs-Amt Waffen-SS und Polizei August Frank 
(Economic Administration Office) 

IV Technische Nothilfe SS-Gruppenführer und Generalleutnant 
(Technical der Polizei Willy Schmelcher 


Emergency Corps) 
V Feuerwehren 
(Fire Brigades) 


Generalmajor der Polizei Schnell 


VI Kolonialpolizeiamt SS-Obergruppenführer und General der 


(Colonial Police 
Office) 


Polizeiakademie 
(Technical SS and 
Police Academy) 


Waffen-SS und Polizei Karl 
von Pfeffer-Wildenbruch 

(repla 
VII Technische SS- und SS-Bri; 


ed mid-1944) 


gadeführer und Generalmajor der 
Polizei Prof. Dr. Gerloff 


The HAOP also had the following Inspector Generals (General-Inspek- 


teure) for: 


Schutzpolizei des Reiches: 
Gendarmerie und der Schutz- 
Polizei der Gemeinden 


Polizeischulen (Police Schools) 


Feuerschutzpolizei und Feuer- 
wehren (Fire Protection Police 
and Fire Brigades) 

Sanitätswesen (Medical Services) 


Nachrichtenwesen (Signals) 


Weltanschauliche Schulung 
(Ideological Education) 


Wasserschutzpolizei 
(Waterways Protection Police) 


SS-Gruppenführer und Gener- 
alleutnant der Polizei Georg 
Schreyer 

SS-Obergruppenführer und 
General der Polizei Jürgen von 
Kamptz(sch) (replaced 1944) 

SS-Obergruppenführer und 
General der Waffen-SS und 
der Polizei Karl von Pfeffer- 
Wildenbruch (replaced mid- 
1944) 

SS-Brigadeführer und General- 
major der Polizei Rumpf 


Possibly SS-Obergruppenführer 
Prof. Dr. Ernst R. Grawitz, 
Reichsarzt der SS- und Polizei 

Generalmajor der Polizei 
Schlake 

SS-Brigadeführer Ernst Fick 
(also Inspector for all Ideolog- 
ical Indoctrination in the SS 
and Police) 

SS-Brigadefiihrer und General- 
major der Polizei Krumhaar 
Oberst der Schupo Ernst 
Schróter 


The HAOP also had four Inspectorates for: 


Kraftfahr- und Verkehrswesen 
Waffen- und Geräte 


Luftschutzeinsatz 


Jn.K.-M/T and Traffic Control 
Jn. WG-Weapons and Equipment 


Air Protection Police and Air 
Raid Protection Employment 
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Veterinürwesen Jn. Vet— Veterinary Servi 
The structure of the RSHA as given by Allied Intelligence was 
lows:79? 
Office Description Chief 
I Personnel (Personal) SS-Gruppenführer Erwin Schulz 
II Organization, Administration SS-Obersturmbannführer 
& Law (Organisation, Haenel 
Verwaltung und Recht) 
III Spheres of German Life 
(Deutsche Lebensgebiete) 


is fol- 


SS-Brigadeführer und 
Generalmajor der Polizei 
Ohlendorf 

IV Investigation and combating SS-Obergruppenführer und 

of opposition Generalleutnant der 
(Gegner-Erforschung und Polizei Miiller 
Bekümpfung) 
V Fight Against Criminals SS-Gruppenführer und 
(Verbrechensbekämpfung) Generalleutnant der 
Polizei Nebe (replaced 
since 20 July 1944) 

VI Foreign Countries (Ausland) SS-Brigadeführer 
Schellenberg 

SS-Oberführer Prof. 

Dr. Six (replaced end 1944) 


VII Ideological Research and 
Application (Weltan- 
schauliche Forschung 
und Auswertung) 

MI Military Office 
(Militärisches Amt) 


SS-Brigadeführer 
Schellenberg 


1 January 1945: All Orpo Female Auxiliaries, some 3,000 in number, were 
transferred to the SS Female Auxiliary Corps (SS-Helferinnenkorps) 
and placed under the orders of the SS-Hauptamt.? 

January 1945: The five Galician (Gal. SS-Freiw.Rgt. 4, 5, 6, 7 & 8), three 
Serb (Pol.Freiw.Rgt. Serbien 1, 2 & 3) and four Croat 
(Pol.Freiw.Rgt. Kroatien 1, 2, 3 & 4) regiments were disbanded, as 
well as four Estonian, two Latvian, four Lithuanian, two White 
Ruthenian, two Ukrainian, two Schuma construction and seven 
Croat battalions. 

January 1945: Generalleutnant der Polizei August Meyszner was instruct 
by Himmler to raise a "European Police” (“Europäischen Polizi if 

January 1945: The post of Sipo & SD Commander Lithuania (Kommandeur 
der Sipo und des SD Litauen) was disbanded. 

16/17 January 1945: The Germans evacuated Warsaw. 

27 January 1945: Members of the Secret Field Security Police became sub- 
ject to special SS and police jurisdiction.” 


ed 


'SHAEF/MIRS Handbook ierman Police," p. A3. 
793seidler: “Frauen zu den Waffen?,” p. 186. 
794Decree of the Chief of the OKW, quoted by Buchheim in Krausnick, et al., op.cit, p. 249. 


February 1945: 21 Army Group entered Germany, and Military Government 
was introduced by the Allies over Germany. The will of the victori- 
ous Allies was imposed on the conquered Germans. => Post War 

3 February 1945: Gestapo headquarters at Prinz-Albrecht-Strasse 8 in Berlin, 

eady damaged through bombing r: took a number of direct 
hits (the building stood in ruins until it was demolished with explo- 
sives on 15 June 1956) 

6 February 1945: The following police elements were recorded as being in 
Italy in the German field post register (FpU) of 6 February: 

— 1. Ital.Freiw. Sturmbrigade — Pol.Freiw.Btl. Udine 
(Milizia Armata) (Pol.) — Pol.Freiw.Geb.Jäger Btl. Taglia- 
— Miliz Regiment der Maria (Pol.) mento 
— Pol.Freiw.Btl. Italien I — 1. Legione d’Assalto Taglia- 
— Pol.Freiw.Btl. Italien II mento (Pol.) 
— Pol.Freiw.Btl. Fiume - Gendarmerie Hauptmannschaft 
— Pol.Freiw.Btl. Górz Udine 
— Pol.Freiw.Btl. Triest — 2. Karfreit (Caporetto) 


7 February 1945: The German News Agency announced that RFSSuChdDt- 
Pol. had ordered a number of “unprincipled and corrupt" officials to 
stand trial. Among these had been SS-Standartenführer Carl von 
Salisch, Police President of Bromberg, who had been found guilty 
of cowardice and dereliction of duty, and sentenced to death. 

23 February 1945: SS-Polizei Regiment Ersatz Bozen was formed and sent 
to Silesi 

26 February 1945: Emergency courts were set up by the RFSSuChdDtPol. 

March 1945: Petersen still controlled the Danish police, but under Section 

2( also known as "Erik V. Petersens Gruppe." Section 
5 was an auxiliary police (known also in Denmark by its German 
abbreviation "HIPO"), under Martin Johannes Larsen, which was 
made up of two companies and a recruiting team (Rekrutmands- 
kapet) at Høvelte. Section 6 under Henry Jorgen Langfritz con- 
trolled local police posts throughout Denmark. 

2 March 1945: Arthur Nebe, former Chief of the RKPA and Amt V of the 
RSHA was hanged for his complicity in the attempt on Hitler’s life 
of 20 July 1944. 

April 1945: Forty-two German and foreign regiments and 49 German battal- 
ions, 14 of which were Guard battalions, were disbanded, as well as 
one Latvian, three Lithuanian, ten Italian and the one Croat guard 
and labor battalion. A volunteer Norwegian battalion (Pol.Freiw.Btl. 
Norwegen) was raised and then disbanded in April. 

April 1945: The Handbook “The German Police" (E.D.S./G/10) was pub- 
lished by the Counter Intelligence. Sub-Division (G-2) of the 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary Force and M.LR.S. 
(London Branch), in consultation with the War Office (M.I. 
14{4})”95 


795. "m 
This Handbook, published in an annotated facsimile form by Axis Europa, New York, in April 


y 997, incorporated seven previous M.I.R.S. publications that are listed in the Bibliography to this 
book. 
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Spring 1945: The HAOP was organized as:7% 
Chief of the Orpo Chef der Ordnungspolizei 


with Adjutant mit Adjutantur 
and Main Bureau und Hauptbüro 

Command Office Kommando-Amt 

Economic Administration Office Wirtschaftsverwaltungsamt 

Medical Office Sanitätsamt 

Inspectorate Generals: Generalinspekteure 
Reich Schupo Schutzpolizei des Reichs 
Gendarmerie and Municipal Gendarmerie und Schutz- 
Police polizei der Gemeinden 
Schools Schulen 
Fire Fighting Service (Fire Feuerlöschwesens (Feuer- 
Protection Police schutzpolizei und 
& Fire Brigades) Feuerwehren) 

Fire Fighting Service (Fire Feuerlöschwesens (Feuer- 
Brigade Schools, wehrschulen, Werk- 
Factory Fire Brig- feuerwehren und 
ades & fire inspection) Brandschau) 


Ideological Indoctrination 
Waterways Protection Police 
Technical SS & Police 


Weltanschauliche Erziehung 


sche SS- und Polizei- 


Academy Akademie 

Jurist with the Head of the Jurist beim Chef der Orpo 
Orpo 

Technical Emergency Corps Reichsamt Technische Nothilfe 
Reich Offi 


Volunteer Fire Brigades Reichsamt Freiwillige Feuerwehr 


Reich Office 


April 1945: The following German Police elements were in Italy: 
Central Sector: 

— Einsatz- Kommando Bürger (under Major der Schutzpolizei Lambert) 
ierte Gendarmerie-Kommando Umbria, Venezia, Emilia 


2 < Bil, SS-Pol.Rgt. 15 

AE Bu., SS-Pol.Rgt. 20 

— 10. Pol.Pz.Komp. (at S. Michele on 9 April, under Hauptmann der 

Schutzpolizei Immhoff) 

— 15. Pol.Pz.Komp. (under Oberleutnant der Schutzpolizei Vogel) 

— |. motorisierte Gendarmerie-Kommando Piemont, Lombardia, Liguria 
Western Adriatic Sector: 

— II. Btl.. SS-Pol.Rgt. 12 

— I. Btl., SS-Pol.Rgt. 9 

— 32. Pol.Nachr.Komp., Gendarmerie-Gruppe Udine 
Alpenvorland Operational Zone 

— SS-Pol.-Rgt. Schlanders (3 battalions) 

— SS-Pol.Rgt. Bozen (2 battalions) 


402 79% Neufeldt, op.cit., p. 37. 


— SS-Pol.Rgt. 9 (1 battalion) 
— Reserve Polizei Battalion Bolzano 
— Pol.Komp. Defregger 
— Gendarmerie-Kommando 
9 April 1945: The Trento Security Corps (Corpo Sicurezza Trentino, CST or 
Trentiner Sicherungsverband, TSV) of three active and one replace- 
ment battalions was listed as an element of the Orpo. 
9 April 1945: The following police elements were listed as being in Italy: 
— Pol.Freiw.Batl. Ital. 1 (800 strong with a German cadre in the Udine 
Province) 
— Ital. Pol. Hilfs-Batl. (250 strong in central northern Italy) 
— Elements under the Befehlshaber der Sicherheitspolizei 
— Highest SS and Police Leader (Hóchster SS- u. Pol.Fhr) 
— Orpo Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der Ordnungspolizei) 
— Security Police Commander-in-Chief (Befehlshaber der Sicherheits- 
polizei) 
— SS Police Leader West Upper Italy (SSPF Oberitalien-West) 
— SS Police Leader Central Upper Italy (SSPF Oberitalien-Mitte) 
— SS Police Leader (SSPF) Alpenvorland 
—Orpo Commander Bolzano (Kommandeur der Ordnungspolizei 
Bozen) 
— SS and Police Commander (SS- und Pol.Kommandeur) Udine 
— Orpo elements: 
— SS-Pol.Ret. 9 
— IIL/SS-Pol.Rgt. 12 
— SS-Pol.Rgt. 15 
— 1./SS-Pol.Rgt. 20 
— SS-Pol.Rgt. Schlanders 
— SS-Pol.Rgt. Bozen 
— Trentiner Sicherungsverband 
— Pol.Ers.Batl. Bozen 
— Einsatzkommando Bürger Gauleiter Karl Hanke, the 
— 10. Pol.Pz.Komp. „last Reichsführer-SS and 
Z 15. PoLPz.Komp Chief of the German Police. 
23/24 April 1945: Himmler met with the Swedish 
Count Folke Bernadotte and, admitting 
that Germany was defeated, asked him to 
try and negotiate a separate peace with the 
Western Allies (the offer reached London 
3 on 25 April and was rejected). 
27 April 1945: Proclamation of Austrian indepen- 
4 dence => 14 May 1945 
29 April 1945: In his testament, Hitler dismissed 
Himmler as Reichsführer-SS and Chief of 
the German Police on the grounds of his 
treachery, pointlessly replacing him—for 
the ten that remained of the delelict 
Third Reich - by Gauleiter Karl Hanke. 
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30 April 1945: Hitler committed suicide in the Berlin bunker. 

1 May 1945: Himmler met with Admiral Dónitz and, when he heard that he 
had succeeded Hitler, offered to become his deputy. Dénitz declined 
the offer, and the former RFSSuChdDtPol. was dismissed. 

2 May 1945: US troops entered South Tyrol. 

4/9 May 1945: Armed Czech patriots rose up against the Germans in Prague, 
occupying the Gestapo and Sipo HQ on the Sth. 

7 May 1945: General Jodl signed the instrument of surrender at General 
Eisenhower's HQ at Reims. +> 8 May 1945 

8 May 1945: The second and officia capitulation of the German armed 
forces was signed in Berlin, by which all forces under German con- 
trol would be ordered to cease action at 23:01 hours that day. Ger- 
many thus surrendered unconditionally to the Allies, and the war in 
Europe ended on what became known as V.E. (Victory in Europe) 
Day. The Third Reich was over. 


Post-war 
Soon after V.E. Day plans were prepared for Operation "Eclipse," which 
gave the Military Government responsibilities that included the establish- 
ment of law and order, arrest of war criminals, elimination of Nazism and the 
establishment of a suitable civil administration. Germany was divided into 
four zones of occupation: 
-US.: Bavaria, Hesse, Wiirttemberg-Baden and Bremen (popula- 
tion: 17,000,000) 
North Rhine & Westphalia, Lower Saxony, Schleswig- 
Holstein and Hamburg (population: 22,000,000) 
— French: Rhineland Palatinate, South Baden, South Württemberg 
and the Saar (population: 6,000,000) 
Saxony, Thuringia, Mecklenburg-Vorpommer 
Anhalt and Mark Brandenburg (population: 


— British: 


, Saxony- 
7,313,000) 


— USSR: 


Berlin with its population of 3,180,000 was likewise divided into four 
occupation sectors. 

The occupying powers faced a Catch 22 situation with the police: they 
could not maintain an adequate police force throughout the country without 
allowing a number of policemen to stay in their jobs, yet they needed to take 
out of circulation and denazify (if not put on trial) various categories of 
Nazis, to include the entire SS. The situation was complicated by former 
members of the Gestapo, Sipo and SD procuring forged identification docu- 
ments and going underground. Some of these would be discovered and 
brought to trial, whereas the worsening relationship between the East and 
West in what became the Cold War gave others, even with records of terrible 
crimes, the opportunity of offering their knowledge, experience and services 
to the intelligence services of the Western Allies and Soviet Union. 

An Allied Control Commission was established in Berlin under Com- 
manders of the four occupying powers on 1 July 1945, the day the German 
capital began to be garrisoned by the four Powers. The reform the Commis- 
sion imposed was twofold and was essentially the reverse of what Hitler had 
done when he came to power in 1933: undesirable elements were weeded 


out, and the whole police structure was decentralized. As part of the denazi- 
fication policy the force was deliberately fragmented, with each State (Land) 
becoming responsible for its own police force, with liaison between these 
state forces kept to a minimum. 

The general police force in the immediate post-war Germany was based 
on the U.S., not the British model, where jurisdiction of one state’s police 
stopped at the state line, giving fleeing criminals the obvious advantage. 

In their sector, the Americans were wary of allowing the re-establish- 
ment of a regular German police force, but permitted it as a necessary evil.” 
All existing police officials were replaced by ones approved by the Ameri- 
ns, who were more severe than their British counterparts and excluded all 

former NSDAP members. Military-sounding rank titles were forbidden. An 
order dated 28 May 1945 provided that: $ 

— the regular German police were responsible for law and order, and 
were under the control of the occupying military forces: 

— SS-Police and Gestapo organizations were outlawed; 

~All Nazi policies and methods concerning the authority and methods 
of the police were abolished; 

— Military training of the German police was prohibited; 

— In principal, the German police were unarmed, although small police 
groups could be issued with small arms and limited quantities of am- 
munition under special circumstances: 

- The force was not to be centralized, and should have been reorganized 
regionally and locally to give support to the local administrations 
where the latter were unable to cope alone; 

- The local police authorities received orders from police chiefs autho- 
rized by the occupying military forces. The local police administration 
answered to the German mayor or county administrator; 

— The Kripo ceased to be independent, and were absorbed by the local 
police forces. 

— The heavily armed sections of the Schupo were disbanded; 

— All citizens were liable to call-up for the police. 

This order, which clearly demonstrates the distrust the Americans had of 
the reformed German police, was followed by “Guidelines from the US HQ 
for the administration of the American Zone of Germany by the Military 
Power.” These provided that the German police force was responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order, for the compliance with orders given by the 
Allied authorities and military governments and with those handed down by 
the German legislature, provided they were not contrary to those of the oc- 
Cupying powers. City police (Stadtpolizei), rural police (Gendarmerie) and 
border police (Grenzpolizei) forces were entrusted with the relevant addi- 
tional special tasks their roles involved. Communities with 5,000 inhabitants 
and more had a municipal police, which was on the budget of the municipal 
administration. É 


Ci 


797, 
d Details of the re-establishment of the German police in the US Zone are taken from Unruh, Ralf 
The building of the police after 1945 in the American sector of Germany,” HYPERLINK 
http;//www.german-pica.de/gpica/us/us sector.htm," 14 March 2001. 
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In April 1946 the Bavarian Gendarmerie was renamed Landpolizei, in a 
move reminiscent of that taken in 1920 in Prussia, when the Gendarmerie 
had been renamed Landjägerei. 

On 7 November 1945 the Police were issued with a limited quantity of 
Italian small arms, which were replaced in the spring of 1946 by US car- 
bines. 

Some of the special police forces that had existed under the Nazis (and 
before) were re-established in all of the occupied zones, such as the Railroad 
Police (Bahnpolizei), which was formed on 10 May 1946. 

Arise in the crime rate of postwar Germany was one price that had to be 
paid for the destruction of Nazi Germany and its repressive police system, 
just as railroad punctuality had been lost in Italy with the fall of Fascism, Un- 
detected common crime rose by 47% between 1952 and 1967.76 

In 1949 Germany was divided into two, the Federal Republic (BDR) 
under President Theodor Heuss and Konrad Adenauer as Chancellor, and the 
Soviet-sponsored and controlled Democratic Republic of East Germany 
(DDR). Distinct and quite different police forces were formed in each, but 
that is another story... 


8 May 1945 to 20 October 1946 

May 1945: Heinrich (“Gestapo”) Müller, Chief of Political Police in Haupt- 
amt Sipo in 1936 and then Chief of Amt IV (Gestapo) of the RSHA 
from 1939, disappeared in the ruins of Berlin at the end of the war, 
believed killed by some, to have escaped by others.” 

May 1945: The first of the 2,300,000 Sudeten Germans were expelled from 
Czechoslovakia 

May 1945: Kurt Daluege was taken prisoner in Lübeck and imprisoned in 
Nuremberg. 

14 May 1945: The independence of Austria was proclaimed over the Austri- 
an radio. => 4 July 1945 

21 May 1945: Disguised as a sergeant in the Secret Field Police (GFP), 
Himmler was arrested at a British control post near Bremervórde, 
between Hamburg and Bremen. He was recognized two days later, 
on 23 May, and committed suicide by biting on a poison capsule 
hidden in his mouth. 

22 May 1945: SS-Standartenführer Otto Skorzeny surrendered voluntarily to 
the U.S. Army. 

5 June 1945: The Allied Control Commission under Commanders of the four 
occupying powers was established in Berlin. The NSDAP was dis- 
solved, and all of its officials were declared subject to arrest. 

8 June 1945: Compulsory service for female fire fighting auxiliaries (Feuer- 
wehrhelferinnen) was cancelled. 

1 July 1945: The Allied Control Commission arrived in Germany and began 
to reform the German police, which included de-federalization and 


798Time M ine," 5 December 1967. 

799See Dougla tapo Chief. The 1948 Interrogation of Heinrich Müller,” Vols. 1, 2 & 3, R. James 
Bender Publishing, San Jose, 1995, 1997 & 1998 & Müller, Heinrich (ed. Gregory Douglas): “Müller 
Journals, 1948-1950: The Washington Years,” vol. 1, R. James Bender Publishing, San Jose, 1999. 


Diet Ve i 
23 May 1945: Himmler committed suicide after he was captured by the British. 


the re-establishment of separate forces within each state. e 11 July 
1945 

4 July 1945: The Allies recognized the independence of Austria and the 1937 
frontiers. 

11 July 1945: The Allied Control Commission took charge of the four sec- 
tors of Berlin. 

27 August 1945: The Soviet Military Administration of Germany ordered 
registration of all officials of the Gestapo, NSDAP, SS and SA. 

20 November 1945: The International Military Tribunal (IMT) began trials 
of war criminals in Nuremberg 


1946 


Dr. Werner Best, Chief of Amt I of the RSHA from 1939 to 1940 and 
Reich Plenipotentiary in Denmark from 1942 until 1945 was sentenced to 
death by a Danish court (but pardoned in 1949 and released in 1951). 
January 1946: Daluege was handed over to the Czechs for trial. => 20 Octo- 

ber 1946 

10 May 1946: The Railroad Police (Bahnpolizei) was formed in all occupied 
zones. 

15 October 1946: Göring, former Minister President of Prussia and founder 
of the most infamous branch of the German Police (the Gestapo), 
committed suicide in his cell by poisoning himself on the morning 
set for his execution. 

15 October 1946: Kaltenbrunner, former Chief of the RSHA, having been 
found guilty of war crimes and crimes against humanity at Nurem- 
berg, was hanged. Almost seven feet tall, he took almost 15 minutes 
to die at the end of the rope.8” 

16 October 1946: Former Reich and Prussian Interior Minister Frick, having 

* been found guilty of war crimes at Nuremberg, was hanged. 

20 October 1946: Daluege was condemned to death and hanged in Prague. 


m 
ÜOButler: “An Illustrated History of the Gestapo,” p. 189. 
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The Police Army 
(Die Landespolizei) 


March 1933-1 April 1936 


Note: 

To provide all available information on the history and 
organization of the Landespolizei would require a volume 
all to its own, which lies beyond the scope of this series. 
What follows in this chapter is based primarily on the 
works of Georg Tessin, and readers wishing to investigate 
the subject further are referred to other works given in the 
Bibliography, in particular the articles by Horst-Adalbert 
Koch in “Feldgrau.” 


he uniformed and barracked police that existed in Germany when 

Hitler came to power on 30 January 1933 were the State Police (Lan- 

despolizei or Lapo), known in Prussia and Thuringia as the Protection 
Police (Schutzpolizei or Schupo). These were part of the Order Police (Ord- 
nungspolizei or Orpo). They had been formed in the early 1920's to comply 
with the Allies’ demands for dissolution of the Sicherheitspolizei (Sipo), that 
predominantly military force that had been formed after World War I from 
mainly returned soldiers and sailors, and was banned for being in obvious 
breach of the disarmament provisions of the Versailles Treaty. Rather than 
disband the Sipo it had been demilitarized, stripped of its heavy weapons— 
even forced to change the color of its uniforms from green to blue—and ab- 
sorbed by the Orpo to form the Lapo and Schupo. 


Landespolizei + Schutzpolizei => Landespolizei 

Steps were taken in the early days of the Third Reich to reverse the 
process and remilitarize the Lapo and Schupo, in a move that was not only 
important in Germany’s covert rearmament, but also to the proce of unify- 
ing and federalizing the police (Verreichlichung). The new-look force was to 
perpetuate the name Landespolizei, but now throughout all the states: in 
Prussia and Thuringia as elsewhere. 

Inspectorates were formed and barracked companies (kasernierten Hun- 
dertschaften) of the existing Lapo/Schupo were taken over to become the 
new Landespolizei, Lapo or LP, also known as “barracked State Police” 
(kasernierte Landespolizei).! 

The creation of the LP from the Schupo began in February/March 1933 
in Bavaria, and was followed during the spring of that year in Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, Thuringia, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz.? 

Göring, as commissarial Prussian Interior Minister, formed one of the 
first and certainly what was to become the best known unit in Berlin on 17 
March 1933, when he removed the “Wecke Police Battalion for special pur- 


Hermann Göring, Prussian 
Interior Minister. 


poses * (Polizeiabteilung z.b.V. Wecke) from the Schupo and placed it under 
his direct command, renaming it "State Police Group Wecke for special pur- 
poses" (Landespolizeigruppe—or LPG—Wecke z.b.V.)3 

There were LP elements in all of the German states by the end 1933, and 
they were progressively given military character and status. Germany was 
still subject to the terms of the Versailles Treaty, which Hitler did not openly 
disregard until mid-March 1935, when he reintroduced military conscription 
and created the Wehrmacht, to include the Luftwaffe. The rais ing, equipping 
and training of what would become known as a “police army"? was there- 
fore at first carried out in secret and under cover, using small elements of 
the existing Schupo and camouflaging the titles of certain units to conceal 
their true military nature.’ Thus in contemporary official police correspon- 
dence what were essentially infantry brigades, regiments and battalions were 
referred to using the then current police terminology of Landespolizei- 
Inspektionen/Ausbildungsleitungen, Gruppen and Abteilungen. 


SHAEF/MIRS Handbook: “The German Police,” p. 2. Hilgemann; “Atlas zur deutschen Zeit 
ejchichte 1918-1968," Piper, Munich, 1986, p. 136 gives 7 September 1933 as the date the 
Schutzpolizei was renamed Landespolizei, yet as will be seen below such term had already been 
sed on 17 March 1933, and not all members of the Schupo were taken into the new Lapo. 


R ne Beiträge zur Formationsgeschichte der Landespolizei 1933-1936," in “Feldgrau,” Teil 1, Nr. 
y 1967, p. 138, Teil I, Nr. 1, 1968, p. 9 & Teil Ill, Nr. 2, 1968, pp. 26 & 29. 

Güring had raised the Group on 23 February 1933, naming it after its commander, Major der 

papale Walther Wecke. President von Hindenburg had bestowed a number of titles upon 

rior an a,D. Hermann Goring on 30 January 1933. These included commissarial Prussian Inte 

fior Minister ommissarischen preussischen Innenminister - he became Minister President of Prus- 

bereich) aid heck SLI 1933), Reich Minister without portfolio (Reichsminister ohne Geschäfts- 

ae h Commissar for Air Traffic (Reichskommissar für den Luftverkehr). On 10 April 
x. gating became Prussian Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior (preuss. Ministerprasident 

inister), 
"Armee der Landespolizei 


^Cf. Rej 2t 29: Wc 

BCE Re P, 320 Adi, Nr 29: Vortrag des Chefs der Ordnungspolizei über den Kriegseinsatz der Ord- 

er dh lizei im Jahre 1941, February 1942, referred to by Tessin, “Di ibe und Truppeneinheiten 
rdnungspolizei,” Teil Il of “Zur Geschichte der Ordnungspolizei 1936-1945," p. 8 & fn. 4. 
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Command and Organization 

While the LP's true military nature was to remain hidden, orders were 
given over its intended employment in the event of mobilization. On 8 Feb- 
ruary 1934 the Reich Defense Minister prescribed that it would come under 
the authority of the army, with its elements grouped into LP Brigades (Lan- 
despolizeibrigaden), each composed of a number of regiments (Polizeiregi- 
menten), signals companies (Polizeinachrichtenkompanien), a motor-cycle 
dispatch platoon (Polizeikradmeldezug) and in some cases a mounted battal- 
ion (reitenden Polizeiabteilung). An exception would be made in East Prus- 
sia, where the LP would come under the direct command of the local Mili- 
tary District HQ (Wehrkreiskommando I) rather than an LP Brigade. 

As in many other areas, the dominant state of Prussia took the lead in the 
establishment and organization of the LP. On 26 March 1933 a decree was 
issued raising a number of so-called State Police Inspectorates (Lan- 
despolizeiinspektionen). These Inspectorates were to be the largest organiza- 
tional entities of the State Police, equivalent to brigades, and controlling sub- 
ordinate “Groups” (regiments) as well as specialist elements (e.g. signals, 
motor transport, motor cycle and even mortar). According to the March 1933 
decree, these Inspectorates had been formed to “prepare and implement de- 
fensive measures directed against inner strife." 7 

Time was required to implement the 26 March 1933 decree, during 
which certain organizational changes had to be made. These included the es- 
sential separation of the barracked State Police from the non-military 
“precinct police" (Revierpolizei), which measure was ordered on 7 Septem- 
ber 1933, but had still not been achieved by March 1934. 

The first six Prussian Inspectorates were formed on 15 November 1933, 
with a seventh (in Königsberg) raised shortly thereafter. Named after th 
geographical positions, their headquarters were as follows: 


Inspectorate Location 
Brandenburg* Berlin 

Center (Mitte)? Magdeburg 

North (Nord) Stettin 

Southeast (Südost) Breslau 

Southwest (Südwest) Frankfurt am Main 
West!" Düsseldorf 

East (Ost) Königsberg. 


As part of the camouflage plan, and to continue the pretence of comply- 
ing with the terms of the Versailles Treaty, there was no overall or federal 
command for the State Police. The forces of certain states outside Prussia 


6Erlass des Reichsverteidigungs-Ministers T.H. Nr. 154/34 vom 8.2.1934. 

7SHAEF/MIRS Handbook: “The German Police,” p. 2. 

ÜLandespolizei General Walther Wecke, first commander of Goring’s LPG “General Goring,” was 
appointed Commander of LP Inspectorate “Brandenburg” on 1 July 1934: “Wer ist’s?,” 1935, p. 
1692. Police cadets under this Inspectorate took the oath at Schlüterhof in late 1934: “Der Deutsc the 
Polizeibeamte,” No. 23, 1 December 1934, photograph facing p. 893. 


ral George von dem Kne- 


Jn September 1934 LP Inspectorate "Center" was commanded by LP C 
sebeck: Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte, No. 20, 15 October 1934, p. 767. 

10polizeigeneral Stieler von Heydekampf was commander of LP Inspectorate “West” in January 
1934: "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 2, 15 January 1934, photograph facing p. 53. 


Polizeigeneral Stieler von 
Heydekampf, Commander of LP 
Inspectorate West. 


were brought under the control of the Prussian Inspectorates with effect from 
15 November 1933 when the Reich Interior Minister instructed that the fol- 
lowing Inspectorates should become “Reich Liaison Headquarters” (Reichs- 
henbefehlsstellen): 
Inspectorate 
Center (Mitte) 


Responsible for the LP in 

Anhalt, Brunswick & Oldenburg 
North (Nord) Mecklenburg & Lübeck 
Southwest (Südwest) Hesse & Thuringia 

_ Another "Reich Liaison HQ" was set up in Stuttgart for the State Police 

in the states of Württemberg and Baden. There were also independent "State 

HQs” (Landesbefehlsstellen) in Bavaria, Saxony and Hamburg. 

These Inspectorates and HQs were charged with the preparation of the 
State Police and rural constabulary"! for mobilization, as well as paramilitary 
training and police security work along frontiers and coasts. 

As was the case with all branches of the police, authority over the LP 
Was transferred from the states to the Reich at the end of January 1934, when 
all state governments were subordinated to the central Reich government. In 
practice, however, this had little effect because by another ordinance issued 


on 2 February 1934 the states were left to run their police forces on the 
Reich’s behalf.!? 


1 3 
The Prussian Gendarmerie was known as Landjägerei until 30 January 1934. 


12 Der s M 

fos ina the “Reconstruction of the Reich” law (Gesetz über den Neuaufbau des Reiches) of 30 
January 1934 and the subsequent “First Ordinance for the Reconstruction of the Reich," dated 2 Feb- 
ruary 1934, are examined in Chapter 3. 
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On 19 February 1934 overall authority throughout Germany for the LP 
as vested in the Reich Interior Minister, Dr. Wilhelm Frick,'? who appoint- 
ed 52 year-old Lieutenant General of the LP (Generalleutnant der Lan- 
despolizei) Erich Lüdtke as its Inspector General and Commander-in- 
Chief. Lüdtke in fact never assumed command, as he had been made re- 
sponsible for the training of all police elements in the War Ministry (Leiter 
der Ausbildung der Polizeieinheiten im Reichswehrministerium) on 1 Febru- 
ary 1934.15 Frick informed the Interior Ministers of the states on 8 March 
1934 that he did not intend to exercise his direct powers over the LP. The next 
day Göring, as Prussian Interior Minister, assumed supreme command of the 
LP. leaving Kurt Daluege as its "Chief" (Chef der Landespolizei) to com- 
mand the force, and proceed with its separation from the precinct police (Re- 
vierpolizei), a move that although ordered on 7 September 1933, was still in- 
complete. 


yO 


Police General Daluege, Leader of the Prussian 
LP, here in the uniform of an SS-Gruppenführer. 


A number of changes were made to 
the organization of the LP during 1934, 
aimed at consolidating the under- 
strength LP forces in the smaller states 
and further militarizing it for eventual 
mobilization. 

Names were again camouflaged to conceal the true military nature and 
future purpose of the LP, although Allied observers can have had little doubt 
at the time over the LP’s role in German rearmament and the expansion of 
her armed forci 

It is not surprising that the Reichswehr looked favorably upon the LP, as 
they saw in them a valuable future source of manpower. As early as 1933 the 
Reichswehr anticipated the problems rearmament would involve and looked 
to the LP for a partial solution. A form or pre-military training was introduced 


LAP. 5001—1291/34. 

T4Lüdtke was born on 20 October 1882 in Naumburg. He joined the Imperial Army on 19 Sep- 
tember 1900 and received his commission as a Lieutenant in the 71st Infantry Regiment on 27 Jan- 
wary 1902. In the post-war Reichswehr he received command of the 12th Infantry Regiment on 1 
March 1932. At the outbreak of World War II on 1 September 1939 he became deputy General com- 
manding the Xth Army Corps and was Military Commander.in-Chief in Denmark between 1 June 
1940 and. September 1942. He retired on 31 January 1944 and died in Russian captivity in 1946. 


15Keilig: “Das Deutsche Heer 1939-1945," p. 211/205. 


whereby starting in 1934 army officers were attached to the LP to ensure that 
training was in line with that received in the regular army. In this way they 
paved the way for the smooth transition from LP to army that was to follow 
in 1935 and 1936. 

The first three months of 1934 saw the establishment of innocuous- 
sounding "Training Commands" (Ausbildungsleitungen) across Germany, 
whose "Training Commanders" (Kommandeure der Ausbildungsleitungen) 
would assume command of LP regiments to be formed from existing LP 
Groups in the event of mobilization. In all but name these "Training Com- 
mands" were infantry regiments waiting to be taken into the army (and 
Luftwaffe). 

Goring as Interior Minister named sixteen such “Training Commanders” 
for the Prussian LP on 17 January 1934. Four would assume command of LP 
regiments in the capital of Berlin (LP Regiments I, II and III, plus a fourth 
for LP Group “General Góring"), with the others taking command of a sin- 
gle regiment in each of the other major towns: Breslau, Cologne, Düsseldorf, 
Duisburg, Frankfurt am Main, Hamborn, Halle, Hanover, Kiel, Koblenz, 
Königsberg, Oppeln and Stettin. Commanders were likewise named to take 
command of seven independent LP mounted battalions to be raised in the 
event of mobilization in Berlin, Breslau, Düsseldorf, Hanau, Insterburg, 
Magdeburg and Stettin. y 

The training of dispersed LP battalions was found inconvenient and in- 
efficient. So in January 1934 they were transferred to barracks.'® Two com- 
panies (LP-Hundertschaften) were transferred from Aachen to Koblenz, one 
from Suhl to Erfurt, two from Gladbach and Rheydt to Hanau, one from Buer 
to Hanau, one from Witten to Kassel and one "small company" (kleine Hun- 
dertschaft) from Wuppertal to Wiesbaden. 

.. On8 February 1934 the Reich Defense Ministry issued an "Order for the 
Employment of the LP in the event of War" (Anordnung für die Verwendung 
der Landespolizei im Kriegsfall), on the basis of which each of the states 
with an LP force issued its own instructions. 

Parallel ning commands" to those already raised in Prussia in Janu- 
ary 1934 were formed in the other states in March of that year. There were 
three in Germany's second largest state, Bavaria, two in Saxony and Ham- 
burg and one each in Bremen, Darmstadt (for Hesse), Karlsruhe (for Baden), 
Schwerin (for Mecklenburg), Stuttgart (for Württemberg) and Weimar (for 
Thuringia). Three of these "training commands" were subsequently closed 
(in Schwerin, Hamburg and Saxony). By March 1934 the stage had thus been 
set for mobilization of twenty-nine LP regiments across Germany, plus a fur- 
ther seven independent mounted battalions. Each LP Group comprised a 
number of battalions (LP-Abteilungen before and LP-Bataillonen after mo- 


bili ion), each made up of three companies (LP-Hundertschaften/LP- 
M zenkompanien) and a reinforced LP company (verstärkte LP-Hun- 
eri 


schaft), which in fact was a machine gun company with twelve heavy 
machine guns, plus three anti-tank guns in the border areas. Certain LP 
MM UNE 


165, 
Such transfers were approved by the Allied control bodies as they were justified on police rather 
than military grounds. 
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Groups had a mortar company (Minenwerfer-Kompanie) with six light mor- 
tars, which were camouflaged as "small LP companies" (kleine LP-Hun- 
dertschaften). 

August 1934 saw a move to consolidate the weaker forces in the small- 
er states. “Half battalions” (LP-Halbabteilungen) in Anhalt, Brunswick and 
Oldenburg (under Inspectorate “Center”) were disbanded, the same happen- 
ing in Mecklenburg and Lübeck (under LP Inspectorate "North") the follow- 
ing month, which led to the closing down of their respective Reich Liaison 
HQs. The LP in Bremen had been merged with that of Hamburg under LP- 
Brigade 20 by 4 August 1934. 

The “Training Commands" were renamed LP Groups (Lan- 
despolizeigruppen, equivalent to regiments) with effect from 1 October 
1934. 

Following the regrouping of the German military districts (Wehrkreise), 
the LP in Thuringia was removed from the jurisdiction of the Liaison HQ in 
Frankfurt am Main on 1 November 1934 and combined under the Liaison 
HQ in Dresden with the Saxon LP, which had been reduced to a strength of 
four battalions (Landespolizeiabteilungen). The Thuringian LP had thus be- 
come a part of LP Brigade 4 by 22 November 1934. 

Some days after the sixth "National Party Day" rally in Nuremberg 
ended on 10 September 1934, Hitler made his first official inspection of a 
Prussian LP unit when he flew into Goslar airport. There he was greeted by 
the Commander of LP Inspectorate "Center," LP General George von dem 
Knesebeck and Hauptmann Lott. LP Group Hanover was drawn up for in- 
spection, dressed in the new green uniforms they had worn since 21 June 
1934, armed with rifles and wearing steel helmets with a swastika on the 
right and national colors on the left sides. The men had been on duty since 
four o'clock that morning and an honor company (Ehrenhundertschaft der 
Landespolizei) was drawn up for inspection.!? 

1935 saw important further changes in the LP, and was the year Hitler 
openly breached the disarmament provisions of the Versailles Treaty. 

Terminology within the LP w: indardized across Germany by a de- 
cree issued by the Prussian Interior Minister on 10 January 1935. This named 
the LP Liaison HQs in Dresden, Hamburg and Stuttgart "Saxony-Thuringia" 
(Sachsen-Thüringen), “Hansa” and “South” (Süd) respectively and required 
with effect from 1 April 1935 that all headquarters outside Pru (Liaison 
HQs and State HQs) be named LP Inspectorate: 

Anti-tank companies and engineer battalions were raised in 1935, cam- 
ouflaged as “LP Motor Transport Companies” (LP-Kraftfahrhun- 
dertschaften) and “Technical LP Battalions” (technische LP-Abteilungen) re- 
spectively.!* 

The mounted LP battalions (berittenen LP-Abteilungen) that had been 
raised with a strength of three or four mounted LP companies each (beritte- 
nen LP-Hundertschaften) were motorized and known as “LP battalions for 
special employment" (LP-Abteilungen z.b.V.) 


17*Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 20, 15 October 1934, photographs on p. 767. 


18-Technical" was therefore no longer used to denote a heavily-armed element, as had been the 
case with the Sipo of the early 19205. 


Above: Hauptmann der LP Lott presents LP Grou] it is arri 
Hauptm p Hanover to Hitler upon his arrival at 
Goslar airport in September 1934, while the Commander of LP Inspectorate "Center" Gen- 
eral der LP Knesebeck, looks on. Lower: Hitler inspects the Honor Company of LP Group 
Hanover at Goslar airport, September 1934. 


_LP cavalry companies (LP-Reiter-Hundertschaften) were also formed 
which, in the event of mobilization, would become mounted infantry pla- 
toons for the LP regiments. Most regiments had two LP motorcycle compa- 
nies (LP-Kradhundertschaften). 

On 7 January 1936 Reich Interior Minister Frick, in agreement with the 
Reich Finance Minister, decreed an “Ordinance on the Legal Status of the 
Members of the Landespolizei” (Verordnung über die Rechtsverhältnisse der 
Angehörigen der Landespolizei).!9 


Creation of the Wehrmacht and its absorption of the LP 

m March 1935 saw the creation of the Wehrmacht and the first steps taken 
© have it absorb the LP.? The process would involve a weakening of the 
NUN NIRE 

"9Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 89. 


20, = 
2 sack ‘ke: “Polizei-Abzeichen. Helme - Heraldik - Historie. 2. Band 1918-1945," p. 137, states 
iat the Lapo was absorbed by the Wehrmacht in three waves (Wellen), between the autumn of 1934 


^d the spring of 1936. He appears premature insofar as the first wave was erned, as such did 
6. He appears premature insofar as the first wave 
ei : as concerned, as such did 
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German police by some 60,000 men, in what has been called “the blood-let- 
ting of the police.” ?! 

On 11 March Hitler ordered that the central staff of the LP (Reichsstab 
der Landespolizei) be removed from the authority of the Interior Minister 
and placed under that of the Commander-in-Chief of the Army (Chef der 
Heeresleitung??), and that the Army should absorb the LP. These changes 
were announced on 21 March 1935.3 

On 16 March, prompted by an initiative taken the previous day by 
France, Hitler issued a decree that not only reintroduced compulsory military 
service in Germany, but also created the Wehrmacht as the Third Reich's new 
and greatly enlarged armed forces.? Paragraph 2 of the “Law for the Con- 
struction of the Wehrmacht" established its peacetime strength at 12 Corps 
HQs (Korpskommandos) and 36 divisions, specifying that this strength be 
inclusive of “Police groups.” 

Germany had now shown the world that she intended to rearm, and was 
no longer prepared to abide by the terms of the Versailles Treaty. Hitler had 
taken one of his first key gambles, and won. Failure by the Allied Powers to 
act at this crucial stage was a nail in the coffin of world peace, and brought 
Hitler's inevitable aggressive use of his armed forces one step closer. 

The army's wish to take over the 65,000 men of the LP was opposed by 
one of Germany's most powerful figures, Hermann Góring who, as acting 
Prussian Interior Minister, had created the first LP unit from the 
Schutzpolizei on 23 February 1933. Góring, a General of the LP and it: 
supreme authority, shared the aversion of many other leading Nazis to giving 
up any form of power or control. This included the LP. When its transfer to 
the army had been discussed in Cabinet on 16 March 1935, the Minister of 
Defense, Generaloberst von Blomberg, had some difficulty in convincing 
Göring. A compromise was reached, and Göring agreed that the army could 
take control of the LP, provided this excluded “his regiment,” the LPG “Gen- 
eral G x 


Generaloberst 
Werner v. Blomberg. 


Tip tnn emt 


Specific legislation for the absorption of the LP by the army soon fol- 
lowed, canceling and replacing previous provision: 
the “LP Law” (Gesetz iiber die Landespolizei) of 29 March 1935, the “Ordi- 
nance for the Execution of the LP Law" (Verordnung zur Durchführung des 
Gesetzes über die Landespolizei) dated 22 July 1935, and the “Law over the 
Transfer of Members of the LP to the Wehrmacht" (Gesetz über der Uber- 
führung von Angehörigen der Landespolizei in die Wehrmacht) of 3 July 
1935. The combined effect of these Laws and the Ordinance may be sum- 
arized as follows 

In accordance with Paragraph 2 of the "Wehrmacht Law" of 16 March 
1935 the LP formations, which were already military in character, were to be 
absorbed by the new Wehrmacht. 

Before such change could be achieved authority over the LP for 
throughout the German states had first to be centralized at Reich level, as 
clearly it was preferable for the Wehrmacht to absorb a single federal force, 
rather than a collection of separate elements. The entire administration of the 
LP was handed over to the Reich Ministers of the Interior and of Finance for 
co-ordination.” Unification of the LP took effect from 1 April 1935, when 
control of the whole force was given to Reich Interior Minister Dr. Wilhelm 
Frick, who was to liase over budgetary matters with the Minister of Fi- 
nance.? They were empowered to take such measures as were necessary to 
comply with the decisions taken over conditions of service, pay, logistics and 
all other special resources for members of the LP. After 1 May 1935 all fi- 
nancial matters concerning the LP were to be the responsibility of the newly 
formed Economics Office (Wirtschaftsamt). 

The LP Headquarters (Stab) was renamed "Reich Staff of the LP" 
(Reichsstab der Landespolizei). 


21 “Aderlass der Polizei” (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 140). This author estimated the strength of the 
LP at between 56,000 and 60,000, although a total strength of 65,000 has also been reported. Tessin. 
Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939" & Browning: “Ordinary Men. Reserve Police Battal- 


ion 101 and the Final Solution in Poland," p. 4, both give the strength of the LP "Police army" as 
56,000, 


#2 The Heeresleitung later became the Oberkommando des Heeres or O.K.H. 
?3O'Neill “The German Army & the Nazi Party, 1933/1939," p. 89. 


(Gesetz über den Aufbau der Wehrmacht: Rühle, "Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," pp. 
105/106 & Santoro: “Hitler’s Germany as seen by a Foreigner,” p. 70. Reintroduction of the draft 
breached Article 173 oí the Versailles Treaty, but Article 198 had already been breached when Hitler 
ordered the reforming of the Luftwaffe on 1 March 1935, which was executed by a decree dated 14 
March 1935: Volz: “Daten und Geschichte der NSDAP." 10. Auflage, p. 66. The existence of the 
Luftwaffe was officially announced on 9 March 1935: Wheeler-Bennet: “The Nemesis of Power. The 
German Army in Politics 1918-1945," p. 762. 


“Such as the Reich Defence Minister's “Order for the Employment of the LP in the event of War 
Of 8 February 1934 and corresponding individual state enactments 
?6SHAEF/MIRS, 


he German Police," p. 2 


Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935," p. 394. Specific reference to the transfer to the 
‘eich of the Hamburg and Bremen LP on 1 April 1935 is given by Rühle, op.cit., pp. 59 & 395. Fol- 
lowing a decree of 20 October 1934, the Reich and Prussian Interior Ministries had been merged 
‘nto one under Frick with effect from 1 November 1934. As the Commander-in-Chief of the LP an- 
Swered to the new ministry, Göring faced loss of influence over the force and as a result Frick or- 
ders to the LP were claused “in consultation with the Prussian Prime Minister": Tessin, “Deutsche 
Verbánde und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 461 


25 This took the form of 
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The Army absorbed the officer corps of the LP on | August 1935, in ac- 
cordance with the “Transfer Law” of 22 July 1935.28 

The LP forces in the demilitarized Rhineland were not absorbed by the 
army at this time, remaining under the Commander-in-Chief of the Police, 
Generalleutnant der Landespolizei Kurt Daluege, who in turn responded to 
the Reich Interior Minister (Frick).?? 

On the day the "LP Law" was published, 23 March 1935, the Chief of 
the Army Command Staff ordered subordination of the LP Inspectorates to 
the appropriate military districts (Wehrkreise):?? 


LP Inspectorate Military District 
East (Ost) I 
North (Nord) & Hansa I 
Brandenburg & Center (Mitte) Il 
Saxony-Thuringia (Sachsen-Thiiringen) V 
Bavaria (Bayern) VII 
Southeast (Südost) VIII 


LP Inspectorates "West," "Southwest" (Südwest) and "South" (Süd), the 
last of which had been transferred from Stuttgart to Pforzheim, were not in- 
cluded in this reorganization, nor were the Bavarian LP Battalions in the 
Palatinate (Pfalz), which were transferred to Inspectorate "South." As trans- 
fer to the army did not apply to LP forces in the demilitarized Rhineland, 
only one regiment and two battalions from the three western LP Inspectorates 
were taken into the army at this time (LP-Gruppe 64 {Dortmund} and the II. 
and III. Abteilungen of LP-Gruppe 91 (Wetzlar and Kassel]. 

Absorption of all LP forces outside the Rhineland into the Wehrmac 
followed on 1 October 1935.5! The army benefited from the simultaneous in- 
jection of 58 battalions. Göring retained control of his prized “General 
Goring” Regiment with its three battalions, but as a part of his infant Luft- 
waffe rather than as a police unit.?? Also on 1 October 1935 the post of Chief 
of the LP (Chef der Landespolizei) was created from the former central staff 
(Reichsstab der Landespolizei).*4 

The following table shows the LP groups and battalions that on 1 Octo- 
ber 1935 were taken into the army and used to build 60 battalions in ten mil- 


itary districts (Wehrkreise): 
Military District Army Designation Formed From 
I 11/1 Königsberg LP-Regiment 11 
1/44 Sensburg d 


1/24 Braunsberg 


o: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," p. 399. 
“Das Dritte Reich. Das dritte Jahr 1935,” p. 111. It is to be noted that Daluege was incor- 
rectly referred to as the C-in-C of the entire German police. 

JOTA, Nr. 1087/35 g.Kdos. T-2 III A. 

31 Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 139 shows the Hamburg LP to have been absorbed by the Wehrmacht 
on 15 October 1935. 

32 These included six from as many LP schools, mounted Battalions Insterburg and Munich, Signals 
Battalions Munich and Stuttgart and the Motor Cycle Battalion Hamm. 

33 Greater details of the LPG neral Göring” are 
34RuPrMdi—Landespolizei—L 20 1 Nr. 620/35(LG) vom 26.9.1935, quoted by Tessin, “Deutsche 
Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939,” p. 466. 


given below. 


I&X 


1 


VI 


VII 


IV./5 Stettin 

IV./4 Treptow 
IV/25 Kóslin 
1/47 Hamburg 
11./47 Hamburg 
111./47 Hamburg 
11.165 Bremen 
III./65 Bremen 
11/69 Hamburg 
1/27 Wismar 
111./69 Harburg 
1/16 Oldenburg 
111./9 Potsdam 
1./67 Spandau 
11./67 Spandau 
1./68 Brandenburg 
11./68 Brandenburg 
111./50 Küstrin 
1/12 Blankenburg 
11./66 Magdeburg 
IL/33 Bernburg 
IL/10 Königsbrück 


1/11 Leipzig 
1/102 Chemnitz 
11/31 Zwickau 


11./32 Eilenburg 
1/53 Weiflenfels 
1/103 Ohrdruf 
111./34 Ludwigsburg 
111./35 Tübingen 
111/56 Ulm 

1/55 Würzburg 
111/55 Mergentheim 
TIL/18 Bielefeld 
II1./39 Rheine 

11./58 Minden 

1/60 Hamm 

111./60 Iserlohn 
IL/19 Munich 

1/61 Munich 

111/61 Munich 
IL/100 Reichenhall 
11/62 Landshut 


35e p. 
1/17 = II, Bataillor/1. Regiment, etc. 


36, s 
including part of I/92. 
7 including part of 11,37 


LP-Regiment 23 


LP-Regiment 26 
LP-Regiment 27 
LP-Regiment 21 
LP-Regimen 31 
LP-Regimen 32 
LP-Regiment 32 & 36 


LP-Regiment 36 


LP-Regiment 41 
(unconfirmed) 
LP-Regiment 41 
LP-Regiment 4236 


(unconfirmed) 
LP-Regiment 42 


LP-Regiment 57 
LP-Regiment 6437 


LP-Regiment 71 
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111/21 Fürth 
1/40 Augsburg 
IIL/41 Weiden 
VIII 1/7 Breslau 
1V/30 Lauban 
IV/49 Breslau 
111/51 Striegau 
1/84 Gleiwitz "t 
11./84 Cosel = 
IX IIL /59 Hanover LP-Regiment 1./37 
1/15 Kassel LP-Regiment III./91 
11.187 Aschaffenburg LP-Regiment L/73 
111/36 Wetzlar LP-Regiment IL/91 
1/57 Hammelburg without LP from Inf. Rgt. 
17 & 38 


LP-Regiment 72 


LP-Regiment 81 & 82 


The LP in the Rhineland: 
of the demilitarized zone 

As seen above, not all of the LP were absorbed by the Wehrmacht on 1 
October 1935. a part was held back to serve in the demilitarized zone 
(DMZ) that had been established, without any time limitation, under the 
terms of the Versailles Treaty.’ This DMZ was along Germany's western 
frontier with Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg and France and comprised all 
German territory to the west of the River Rhine and a further strip that ex- 
tended fifty kilometers into Germany to the east of the river. 

Germany was forbidden from maintaining military forces in the area, 
both temporarily and permanently, and from making any kind of provision 
for mobilization. While such appeared to have been respected, in fact the 
Treaty provisions had been completely circumvented by the beginning of 
1936. The German military presence in the DMZ was by then estimated to 
have been as strong as it had been in 1914. There had been a camouflaged 
division of the area into military districts, with skeleton organi 
camouflaged staffs established for future units. Following reorgani: 
the German army three "intermediate substitute authorities" had been estab- 
lished for the DMZ, assigned to the civil authorities in Karlsruhe, Düsseldorf 
and Koblenz, with fifty subordinate substitute authorities in the smaller 
towns. These substitute authorities corresponded to the military reserve in- 
spectorates in the rest of the Reich, and were camouflaged staffs for planned 
military elements. 

The police played a significant role in the undercover militarization of 
the DMZ after Hitler came to power. Since compulsory military service was 
reintroduced in March 1935, those former members of the Schutzpolizei who 
were of an age liable to military service were taken into the ranks of the LP, 
and placed under the orders of the military commands. A warning was sound- 
ed in Paris in early 1936 that the LP were nothing other than a prohibited mil- 


mouflaged militarization and reoccupation 


38 Articles 42-44. 
39Deutscher Wehrkalender 1936. 


itary formation.” Referring generically to “Police Troops,” but clearly mean- 
ing the LP, such were described as stationed in considerable strength in the 
DMZ, receiving constant reinforcements from the rest of the Reich. They 
were described as grouped mostly into motorcyclist rifle units and recon- 
naissance detachments, which had been assigned the duties of the former ri- 
fles, Jügers, and light cavalry. Apart from the military duties for which they 
were primarily intended, the LP were rightly believed to have been intended 
as cadres for other future military formations. 

The immigration of new police formations into the DMZ had been partic- 
ularly noticeable since the summer of 1935. In Bonn the former polic: 
had been reoccupied as no alternative accommodation had been found a 
able. The arrival of strong additional police elements in Cologne and in the 
Ruhr district had been detected, existing barracks were being taken over by the 
police, and others built for them. The barracks of the 81st Regiment and the 
Uhlans*! in Frankfurt am Main had been occupied by police troops, as had 
those of the railway battalion at Hanau and the Uhlans in Saarbrücken. New 
barracks were also under construction for the police in Ródelheim and else- 
where. Two thousand five hundred LP, 300 Gendarmerie and 500 field police 
troops were reported in the Saar Territory, which although not technically a 
part of the DMZ lay between its southern border with Lorraine (Lothringen). 
A strong police presence reported in the Ruhr gave an estimated total in the 
DMZ of 50,000 police, twenty percent of whom were field police.*? 

Such concern outside Germany for the militarization of the DMZ in gen- 
eral, and the build-up of military-style police forces in particular was jus 
fied. Advantage had been taken of the fact that although entirely military in 
nature, the LP still continued to masquerade as a police force and, as such, 
had been permitted within the DMZ. To keep up the pretence that they were 
police and not military, the LP in the DMZ were not permitted to wear the 
grey-green uniform or steel helmet. They were officially there to maintain 
law and order, but in reality provided a prohibited defense force in the event 
of mobilization, made up of the 28 LP battalions and 18 independent LP 
companies that had not been absorbed by the army on | October 1935. These 
s were grouped under LP Inspectorates "South," "West" and "South- 
d (LP Brigades 5 and 6). The organization at 1 October 1935 was as 

elow: 


Inspectorate LP-Brigade Location LP Groups 
“South” 5 Pforzheim 51 & 52 
“West” 6 Düsseldorf 61 & 62 

“Southwest” - Frankfurt am 

Main 


Reich and Pru: 


Employment, Organization and Replacements of LP Inspectorates West, 
Southwest and South in the Event of an Enemy Attack from outside the 


Pee 


40; » 

Müller: “Hitlers Motorisierte Stossarmee,” Paris, 1936—translated as "Germany's War Machine, 
Dent, London, 1936, p. 216. This book had been written and first published in Paris before Germany 
reoccupied the DMZ on 7 March 1936 and had warned of this impending danger. 


4M Lancen, 
42, 
“Müller, op.cit., p. 217. 
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Reich” on 21 July 1935, which gave rise to intensive military training. Such 
implemented Hitler’s requirement that the three LP inspectorates in the west 
of Germany be kept separate from the army, although they should serve as a 
defense force in the event of an enemy attack on German national territory. 
While the inspectorates were informed that they would receive more detailed 
instructions from the local civil district authorities (Kreisbehórden), such 
was also a camouflaged reference to the competent military command 
(Wehrkreiskommando). According to the 21 July 1935 order, the LP Inspec- 
torates would liaise with the Army Welfare Posts (Heeres-Fiirsorgestellen) in 
Dortmund, Giessen and Stuttgart. Such was also a cover, and in reality the 
lines of communication were with Army HQs (Heeresdienststellen) 7, 8 and 
9, which were specifically charged with the defense of the Reich’s western 
border.* 

The twenty-eight battalions were those of LP Groups 51, 52, 61, 62, 63, 
91, 92 and 93, as well as one from each of the LP schools at Bonn and Wesel, 
the mixed Battalion (gem. LP-Abteilung) Hanau, Signals Battalions Frank- 
furt am Main and Düsseldorf and the four Technical Battalions Wiesbaden, 
Bonn, Mannh and Pforzheim. 

Reich Interior Minister Dr. Frick, in agreement with the Reich Finance 
Minister, issued an "Ordinance on the Legal Status of the Members of the 
Landespolizei” (Verordnung über die Rechtsverhältnisse der Angehörigen 
der Landespolizei) on 7 January 1936.** This naturally applied only to LP 
forces in the Rhineland DMZ, as the rest of the force had been taken into the 
army on 1 October 1935. 

At dawn on 7 March 1936 Hitler took his first military gamble, his re- 
solve stiffened by the continuing failure of the Allied powers to intervene 
over past blatant German breaches of the Versailles Treaty. A weak force to- 
taling some three battalions in all marched westwards across the bridges of 
the Rhine under cover of just two Luftwaffe fighter squadrons to reoccupy 
the DMZ.‘ The Führer's gamble paid off, the French held back and the first 
bloodless victory of the Third Reich was won. The token show of force led 
to the creation at noon 7 March 1936 of four infantry divisions of the Ger- 
man army from the LP in the Rhineland: the 25th, 26th, 33rd and 34th."* 

The next day, 8 March 1936, the Reich War Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief of the Wehrmacht issued an order implementing Hitler's instruction 
that the entire LP should now come under the orders of the Commander- 
Chief of the Army, and all of its elements should be absorbed by the army.” 
All members of the LP were immediately to add the eagle and swastika 


badge (Hoheitszeichen) to their uniforms. All camouflaging of LP assign- 
ments was to cease forthwith. On 11 March 1936 the Army Commander-in- 
Chief advised the new designations of the former LP elements (see below), 
and urged the prompt supply to these elements of field-grey uniforms and the 
appropriate army badges and rank insignia.!* 

The army thus absorbed what remained of the LP on 1 April 1936.?? The 
use to which each of the battalions and companies was to be put had been 
worked out in advance, on 11 March, just four days after the reoccupation.5? 
LP Inspectorate “South” became the 11th Army Headquarters (Heeresdiens 
stelle 11) in Hamburg, while Inspectorates “West” and "Southwest" were dis- 
banded. Nine new army infantry regiments were formed, each with its staff, 
from two to three battalions and from one to three support companies. The 
army also gained four battalions of engineers, two signals and two anti-tank. 
This transition is detailed below and to contain space German terms have 
been left untranslated: 


Designation in the LP Location In the Army 

LP-Inspektion Süd (Brig. 5) Pforzheim Heeresdienststelle 11 
Heidelberg 

LP-Gr. 51 u. Nachr.Zg Mannheim St.Inf.Rgt. 110 


L/S15! Speyer & 

Germersheim 1/110 
11/5152 Ludwigshafen 11/110 
11./51 Heidelberg 11/110 


3 Heeresdienststelle 7 was in Stuttgart (Military District V), 8 in Gieflen (IX) and 9 in Dortmund (VI). 
Prior to 15 October 1935 the Heeresdienststellen were called Frontier Sector Commands (Grenzab- 
schnittskommandos): Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 234. The need to 
camouflage the true situation ceased on 7 March 1936, when the tasks of the former three Heeres- 
dienststellen were transferred to the newly-formed 25th, 26th, 33rd and 34th divisions of the Ger- 
man army. The HQ of the 34th Division was formed from Heeresdienststelle 8 in the area assigned 
to the former LP Inspectorate "Southwest" and the Inspector became the divisional infantry com- 
mander (Infanterieführer) of the 34th Division. Much the same happened to the former LP inspec- 
torates "West" and “South.” 


" Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936,” p. 89. 


Shiver: "The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich," p. 291, describes it as a “small token force of Ger- 
man troops." Jodl testified at Nuremberg that only three battalions had crossed the Rhine and that a 
single division had been enough to reoccupy the whole DMZ. Contemporary Allied intelligence es- 
timated some 35,000 men or the equivalent of three divisions. According to Hitler he had used the 
only four brigades he had available. Buss, e-mail of 24 November 2001, confirms that the force was 
really weak and how the same few Luftwaffe aircraft repeatedly landed and took off from the air- 
fields of the Rhineland. Buss, e-mail of 8 December 2001, states that only three battalions crossed 


= Rhine at different places, with orders to withdraw immediately if the French reacted. 


6 n 
Given their origins, none of these new formations had artillery or heavy equipment. 
47 
a, “’fügung des Reichskriegsministers und Oberbefehlshabers der Wehrmacht, Nr. 466/36 L II 8. 
8 

Generalstab des Heeres, O.Qu. I/M Abt. Nr. 405/36—g.Kdos. III A. 


49. 
Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 467. Yet the same author, in his earlier 

‘Die ‚Stäbe und Truppenteil der Ordnungspolizei,” p. 8, had stated that transfer took place on 16 

March 1936. 

50, 


Anlage 2 zur Verfügung vom 11.3.1936, quoted by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 
1918-1939," p. 467. 


51p, 
2 | Previously 11/73 of the Bavarian LP. 
"Previously 111/73 of the Bavarian LP. 
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KI.LP.Hundertscahft (MW) Mannheim 13110 
LP.Kf.Hdsch. 51 Mannheim 14/110 
LP.Gr. 52 St. u. Nachr.Zg. Karlsruhe St.Inf.Rgt. 109 
1/52 Karlsruhe 1/109 
11/52 Durlach & Rastatt 11/109 
111/52 Freiburg & Wald- 
shut 111.75 


LP.Kf.Hdsch. 52 Karlsruhe 14./109 


Techn.LP.Abt. 5 (mot.) Mannheim & 


Germersheim Pi.Bu. 33 
Techn.LP.Abt. 50 (mot.) Pforzheim Pi.Btl. 35 
Stab u I Hdsch. 
LP-Inspektion West? Düsseldorf disbanded 1 April 36 
(Brig. 6) 
LP.Gruppe 61 St. u. Nachr.Zg. Duisburg St.Inf.Rgt. 79 
1/61 Duisburg & 
Bottrop 1/79 
11/61 Bochum & Rech- 
linghausen 11/79 
TIL/61 Wesel 11/79 
LP.Kf.Hdsch. 61 Mühlheim 14/79 


LP.Gr. 62 St. u. Nachr.Zg. StInf.Rgt. 77 


1/62 1/77 

11/62 11/77 
111/62 111/77 
KI.LP.Hdsch. 62 (MW) 13477 
LP.Kf.Hdsch. 62 14477 


LP.Gr. 63 St. u. Nachr.Zg. Cologne St.Inf.Rgt. 78 
1/63 Cologne 1/78 
11./63 Cologne IL/78 
111/63 Bonn 111.78 
KI.LP.Hdsch. 63 (MW) Cologne 13478 
LP.Kf.Hdsch. 63 Cologne 1478 
Techn.LP.Abt. 6 (mot.) Bonn Pi.Btl. 26 (later to 
Porz near Cologne) 
LP.Nachr.Abt. 6 (mot.) Düsseldorf Nachr.Abt. 26 


53In June 1935 LP Inspectorate West (Brig. 6) was made up of LP-Abteilungen Duisburg-Hamborn, 
Bochum, Düsseldorf, Essen, Mühlheim, Cologne, Wuppertal, LP-Schulen Wesel and Bonn, LP- 
Nachr.Abt. Düsseldorf and Techn. LP-Abt. Bonn. 


1. u. 2. LP.Krad.Hdsch. 6 Wuppertal Pz.Abw.Abt. 26 


LP-Inspektion Südwest Frankfurt am Main. disbanded 1 April 


1936 
LP.Gr. 91 St. u. Nachr.Zg. Koblenz St.Inf.Rgt. 80 
1/91 Koblenz 1/80 
11./9154 Hanau 11/80 
LP.Kf.Hdsch. 91 Koblenz 14./80 
LP.Gr. 92 St. u. Nachr.Zg. Frankfurt am Main St.Inf.Rgt. 81 
1/9235 Mainz L/81 
11/92 Frankfurt am Main 11./81 


KI.LP.Hdsch. 92 (MW) 
LP.Kf.Hdsch. 92 


Wiesbaden 13/81 
Frankfurt am Main 14./81 


LP.Gr. 93 St. u. Nachr.Zg. Darmstadt St.Inf.Rgt. 97 
1/93 Worms 1/97 
11/93 Darmstadt 11/97 
KI.LP.Hdsch. 93 (MW) Darmstadt 1397 
LP.Kf.Hdsch. 93 Darmstadt 1497 
Techn.LP.Abt. 9 (mot.) Wiesbaden & 
Koblenz Pi.Btl. 36 


LP.Nachr. Abt. 9 (mot.) Frankfurt am Main Nachr.Abt. 34 


Ber.LP.Hdsch. Hanau 15./81 (later split 
up) 
1. u. 2. LP.Krad.Hdsch. Hanau Pz.Abw.Abt. 34 


The traditions of the first battalions of five of the former six LP Regi- 
ments that had served in the Rhineland DMZ (the 61st , 62nd , 63rd , 91st 
and 92nd) were carried into the army by their successor units, including the 
right to carry their former LP colors.56 Such honor was denied the 93rd LP 
Regiment, presumably because its two battalions had only been raised on 12 
March 1935. 


LP in the German States 


5 The LP forces raised in the various German States are summarized 
elow. 


SEE EE 
4 Formerly 1192 

”? Formerly 1/93. 

56, 

Davis: “Flags & Standards of the Third Reich," p. 114, who makes no reference to I/LP-Gruppe 
23 and appears to have been in error in showing I/LP-Gruppe 92 as having become II /Infanterie- 


Regiment 81, as Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 468, shows its more log- 
ical conversion to I/R. 81. 
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State 
Anhalt 


Baden 


Bavaria 


Bremen 


Brunswick 


Hamburg 


Hesse 


Liibeck 


LP HQ & elements 
The LP came under LP Inspectorate “Center,” which was 
formed on 15 November 1933 in Magdeburg. 


Only a Half Battalion (Halbabteilung) existed prior to dis- 
bandment in early August 1934.57 


The LP came under a Reich Liaison HQ in Stuttgart. 


LP-Gruppe 56 in February 1935 comprised LP-Abteilungen 
Mannheim (Heidelberg), Karlsruhe (Durlach) and probably 
Freiburg (Waldshut). 


The LP came under its own independent “State HQ” 
(Landesbefehlsstelle). 


In 1935 it comprised LP Groups 71 (Munich), 72 (Nurem- 
berg), and 73 (Munich/Aschaffenburg), mounted Police Bat- 
talion 7 (Munich) and LP Signals Battalion Munich. 


The LP were originally controlled by Inspectorate “Center” 
in Magdeburg, but when this was closed down it was merged 
(by 4 August 1934) with the Hamburg LP (LP-Brigade 20). 
Control of the Bremen LP was transferred to the Reich on I 
April 1935.58 


As Anhalt.5? 


The LP came under its own independent “State HQ” (Lan- 
desbefehlsstelle) and was organized as LP-Brigade 20, which 
had absorbed the Bremen LP by 4 August 1934. Control of 
the Hamburg LP was transferred to the Reich on 1 April 
1935.90 


The LP came under LP Inspectorate "Southwest," which was 
formed on 15 November 1933 in Frankfurt am Main. 


The LP came under LP Inspectorate "North," which was 
formed on 15 November 1933 in Stettin. 


Only a Half Battalion (Halbabteilung) existed prior to dis- 
bandment in September 1934. 


Oldenburg 


Prussia 


As Brunswick.6! 


Góring formed the first LP unit on 17 July 1933, when he re- 


moved Polizeiabteilung Wecke z.b.V. from the Schutzpolizei 
and renamed it LPG Wecke z.b. V.62 


LP Inspectorates were formed on 15 November 1933 in 
Breslau (Southeast. Berlin (Brandenburg), Magdeburg 
(Center), Stettin (North), Düsseldorf (West), Frankfurt am 
Main (Southwest) and Königsberg (East). 


ast Prussia (Ostpreuflen) there were LP-Abteilungen 

sberg, Insterburg, Elbing, an LP School (LP-Schule) at 
sburg and a mounted LP battalion (ber. LP-Abt.) at In- 
sterburg. 


Mecklenburg As Lübeck. 


IQ of the Prussian LP, who had participated in a shooting com- 


Daluege with officers of the Hi 
Petition at Wannsee in 1934. 


57 isbandment was complete by 8 August 1934. 

58Ruhle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 59 & 395. 

59Except that disbandment had been completed by 4 August 1934. 
426 60Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936," pp. 59 & 395. 


61 Dis 
„Disbandment was complete by 4 August 1934. 
“Details of this unit are provided below. 427 
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Saxony The LP came under their own independent “State HQ” (Lan- 
desbefehlsstelle). 


While there were originally two LP regiments, these were re- 
duced to a strength of four battalions. 


Silesia In 1935 it comprised LP Groups 81 (Breslau) and 82 (Op- 
peln) in LP-Brigade 8. 


Thuringia The LP came under LP Inspectorate "Southwest," which was 
e formed on 15 November 1933 in Frankfurt am Main. 

On 1 November 1934, following a reorganization of the mil- 
itary districts (Wehrkreise), the Thuringian LP were detached 
from the "Southwest" Inspectorate and brought together with 
the Saxon force under a new Reich Liaison HQ in Dresden, 
being absorbed by LP-Brigade 4.63 


Württemberg The LP in Württemberg was formed in the autumn of 1933 
under the Reichskommissar für Polizei in Württemberg, SA- 
Gruppenführer Dietrich von Jagow.°* It came under a Reich 
Liaison HQ in Stuttgart. 


Dietrich von Jagow, shown here as 
an SA-Obergruppenführer 


63 Absorption was complete by at least 22 November 1934. 


64 Statzenberger: “Aus der Geschichte der württembergischen Landespolizei, 
Polizeibeamte,” No. 16, 15 August 1934, p. 610. 


in “Der Deutsche 


LP-Gruppe 57 in February 1935 comprised LP-Abteilungen 
Stuttgart (Esslingen), Ulm, Oberndorf (Friedrichshafen) and 
LP-Nachrichten-Abteilung Stuttgart. 


There was a Trade School (Polizeifachschule) in Wiirttem- 
berg, under the command of Major der Landespolizei 


Stiitzenberger. 
Danzig While neither German nor a part of the German Lan- 


despolizei described in this chapter, a force by that name 
raised in Danzig is worthy of mention. Danzig had been 
taken from Prussia to become a Free City (Freistadt) follow- 
ing the Treaty of Versailles and a Landespolizei of at least 3 
companies (Hundertschaften) was raised there.‘ This Danzig 
Lapo remained in existence after 1936 and in August 1939 its 
Ist and IInd Regiments, HQ technical services® and other 
Danzig forces“! were organized into “Gruppe Eberhardt.” 
This brigade-strength force had been raised to protect Danzig 
against attack from Poland and after war was declared on 1 
September 1939 (the day Danzig became German) it saw ac- 
tion, occupying Polish bases in West Prussia and suffering 
some losses. The following month it was ordered that 
ruppe Eberhardt" should provide a cadre for what was to 
be the first Police Division, which ended the war as the 4th 
Division of the Waffen-SS.® 


LP Brigades (Landespolizeibrigaden) 

A total of 12 LP Brigades were formed across Germany by the Reichs- 
Zwischenbefehlsstellen, Landespolizeiinspektionen or Landesbefehlsstellen, 
and identified with Arabic numerals. Seven of these were numbered from “2” 
to "8," with the original four others numbered “20,” 40" and “50.” On 
1 November 1934 “30” was renumbered to “8,” and the original 
F3" :d0:59,^ 
LP-Brigade 2 

Formed by LP Inspectorate Stettin (North). 


In February 1934 it contained LP Groups 21 Kiel, 22 Schw- 
erin and 26 Stettin. 


By March 1935 it contained LP Groups 21 Kiel and 23 
Stettin. 


36 Hauptwachtmeister Wohlfardt was a member of 3. Hundertschaft der Danziger Lan- 
despolizei (Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 113, photo caption). 


66, 
Shown as numbered with Roman numerals by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 110: “Regimentern | und 
Il der Landespolizei. 


i. technischen Dienstes des Kommandos der Landespolizei 
68, 
Schutzpolizei, Heimwehr, Arbeitsdienst, Grenzwach-Batl., etc 


69. 
The police divisions of the Waffen-SS will be considered in a future volume of this series. 
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LP-Brigade 3 


LP-Brigade 4 


LP-Brigade 5 


Formed by LP Inspectorate Berlin (Brandenburg). 


At 8 February 1934 it contained the three Berlin LP groups: 
31 (I. Potsdam, II. Cottbus & III. Berlin), 32 (L-II. Berlin) 
and 33 (L.-II. Berlin), as well as mounted Police Battalion 3 
(reit. Pol. Abt. 3), also in Berlin.”° 


The five Berlin battalions were named "Prinz Friedrich 
Karl,” “Gneisenau,” “Blücher,” “Wrangel” and "Derf- 
flinger." Mounted Police Battalion 3 was named “Seydlitz. 


In July 1934 an LP-Abteilung Brandenburg was identified. 


In October 1934 1/31 (Potsdam) was transferred to Wetzlar 
and LP-Abteilung “Derfflinger” became IIL/LPG "GG, 
leaving LP-Brigade 3 made up of: LP Group Berlin (I. 
“Friedrich Karl," II. “Gneisenau” & III. “Blücher”) & LP 
Group Kurmark (I. “Wrangel” {renamed “Brandenburg” }, II 
LP-Schule Brandenburg & III. Cottbus). 


By March 1035 this Brigade contained LP groups 10 “Gen- 
eral Góring" (Potsdam-Eiche), 31 (Berlin) and 32 (Kur- 
mark). 


Formed by LP Inspectorate Dresden (Saxony-Thuringia). 


In February 1934 it contained LP groups 46 (Leipzig) and 47 
(possibly at Dresden, later at Weimar). 


Having incorporated the Thuringian Landespolizei, this 
Brigade comprised on 22 November 1934 LP groups 46 
Leipzig (I. Dresden, II. Leipzig & III. Chemnitz) and 47 
Weimar (1. Gera (Jena, Weimar}, II. Gotha (Hildburghausen, 
Sondershausen] & III. Zwickau). 


LP-Gruppe Weimar was transferred to the Brigade from LP- 
Brigade 5 and disbanded on 22 November 1934.7! 


By March 1935 the Brigade contained LP groups 41 and 42 
(possibly at Leipzig and Weimar respectively). 


Formed by LP Inspectorate Frankfurt am Main (Southwest). 


On 8 February 1934 it contained LP groups 51 Koblenz (l 
Koblenz & II. Kassel) 52 Darmstadt (I. Darmstadt 


7OT.A. Nr. 154/34, quoted by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939, ^ p. 463. 
ZITA. Nr. 5867/34, quoted by Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464. 


ibid, 


74, 


{Worms }) & II. Mainz), 53 Frankfurt am Main (I. Frankfurt 
am Main, II. Hanau & III. Erfurt) and 54 Weimar (I. Gera 
(Jena, Weimar]) & II. Gotha {Hildburghausen, Sonder- 
shausen}), as well as mounted Police Battalion (reit. 
Pol.Abt.) 5 Hanau (Frankfurt). 


It was renumbered as LP-Brigade 9 on 1 November 1934, the 
number “5” being given to the former LP-Brigade 50. 


LP-Gruppe Weimar was transferred to LP-Brigade 4 and dis- 
banded on 22 November 1934.7? 


By March 1935 the Brigade contained LP groups 51 
(Mannheim), 52 (Karlsruhe) and 57 (Stuttgart). 


LP-Brigade 5 (LP Inspectorate South) remained a part of the 
Landespolizei as it was stationed in the demilitarized zone, 
where the Germany army was forbidden. After Germany re- 
occupied the zone on 7 March 1936, its constituent elements 
joined the army on 1 April 1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon of LP-Gruppe 51 at Mannheim 
became Staff of the 110th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion?? of LP-Gruppe 51 at Speyer and Germer- 
sheim became Ist Battalion/1 10th Infantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion? of LP-Gruppe 51 at Ludwigshafen be- 
came IInd Battalion/110th Infantry Regiment; 


IlIrd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 51 at Heidelberg became 
IlIrd Battalion/110th Infantry Regiment; 


Small (mortar) LP Company (KI.LP.Hdsch. ((MW]) at 
Mannheim became 13th Company/110th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 51 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 51) at 
Mannheim became 14th Company/110th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


Staff and Signals Platoon of LP-Gruppe 32 at Karlsruhe 
became Staff of the 109th Infantry Regiment; 


“Previously Il/Bavarian LP Regiment 73. 
'reviously III/Bavarian LP Regiment 73. 
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LP-Brigade 6 


Ist Battalion of LP-Gruppe 52 at Karlsruhe became Ist 
Battalion/109th Infantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 52 at Durlach and Rastatt be- 
came IInd Battalion/109th Infantry Regiment; 


IlIrd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 52 at Freiburg and Waldshut 
became Illrd Battalion/75th Infantry Regiment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 52 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 51) at 
Karlsruhe became 14th Company/109th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


Technical LP Battalion 5 (motorized) (Techn.LP.Abt. 5 
{mot.}) at Mannheim and Germersheim became the 33rd 
Engineer Battalion (Pi.Btl. 33); 


Staff and Ist Company of Technical LP Battalion 50 (mo- 
torized) at Pforzheim became the 35th Engineer Battalion. 


Formed by LP Inspectorate Diisseldorf (West). 


In February 1934 it contained LP groups 61 (Duisburg-Ham- 
born), 62 (Düsseldorf) ) and 63 (Cologne). 


By March 1935 it contained LP groups 61 (Duisburg), 62 
(Düsseldorf), 63 (Cologne) and 64 (Dortmund). 


In June 1935 LP-Brigade 6 (LP Inspectorate West) was com- 
posed of LP-Abteilungen Duisburg-Hamborn, Bochum, Düs- 
seldorf, Essen, Mühlheim, Cologne, Wuppertal, LP Schools 
Wesel and Bonn, LP Signals Communications Battalion Düs- 
seldorf and Technical LP Battalion Bonn. 


ide 6 (LP Inspectorate West) remained a part of the 

espolizei as it was stationed in the demilitarized zone. 
where the Germany army was forbidden. After Germany re- 
occupied the zone on 7 March 1936, its constituent elements 
joined the army on | April 1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon of LP-Gruppe 61 at Duisburg 
became Staff of the 79th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion of LP-Gruppe 61 at Duisburg and Bottrop 
became Ist Battalion/79th Infantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 61 at Bochum and Reckling- 
hausen became IInd Battalion/79th Infantry Regiment: 


IIrd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 61 at Wesel became IIIrd 
Battalion/79th Infantry Regiment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 61 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 61) at 
Mühlheim became 14th Company/79th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


Staff and Signals Platoon of LP-Gruppe 62 at Düsseldorf 
became Staff of the 77th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion of LP-Gruppe 62 at Düsseldorf became Ist 
Battalion/77th Infantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 62 at Essen became IInd Bat- 
talion/77th Infantry Regiment; 


Illrd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 62 at Mühlheim became 
IIrd Battalion/77th Infantry Regiment; 


Small (mortar) LP Company 62 (KI.LP.Hdsch. 62 (MW]) 
eldorf became 13th Company/77th Infantry Regi- 


LP Motor Transport Company 62 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 62) at 
Düsseldorf became 14th Company/77th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


Staff and Signals Platoon of LP-Gruppe 6. 
came Staff of the 78th Infantry Regiment; 


n Cologne be- 


Ist Battalion of LP-Gruppe 63 in Cologne became Ist Bat- 
talion/78th Infantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion of LP-Gruppe 63 in Cologne became IInd 
Battalion/78th Infantry Regiment; 


Ird Battalion of LP-Gruppe 63 in Bonn became IIIrd 
Battalion/78th Infantry Regiment; 


Small (mortar) LP Company 63 (KI.LP.Hdsch. 63 (MW]) 
in Cologne became 13th Company/78th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 63 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 63) in 
Cologne became 14th Company/78th Infantry Regiment; 


Technical LP Battalion 6 (motorized) (Techn.LP.Abt. 6 
{mot.}) in Bonn became 26th Engineer Battalion (subse- 
quently in Porz near Cologne); 
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LP-Brigade 7 


LP-Brigade 8 


LP-Brigade 9 


LP-Brigade 20 


LP Signals Battalion 6 (motorized) (LP:Nachr.Abt. 6 
{mot.}) in Diisseldorf became 26th Signals Battalion; 


Ist and 2nd LP Motor Cycle Companies 6 (1. u. 2. 
LP.Krad.-Hdsch. 6) in Wuppertal became 26th Anti-Tank 
Battalion. 


The Brigade was disbanded along with LP Inspectorate 
West on 1 April 1936. 


Formed by LP Inspectorate Munich (Bavaria). 


On 8 February 1934 it contained LP groups 71 Munich (I.- 
III. Munich), 72 Nuremberg (I. Nuremberg, II. Fürth & III. 
Würzburg) and 73 Munich (I. Augsburg, II. Regensburg, III. 
Ludwigshafen (Speyer, Germersheim] & IV. Bamberg), as 
well as mounted Police Battalion (reit. Pol.Abt.) 7 Munich 
(Nuremberg, Augsburg). 


By March 1935 it contained the same regiments, although 
LP-Regiment 73 had transferred from Munich to Aschaffen- 
burg. 


Formed on | November 1934 by renumbering LP-Brigade 
30. 


It was under LP Inspectorate Breslau (Southeast). 


By March 1935 it contained LP regiments 81 and 82 (possi- 
bly at Breslau and Oppeln respectively). 


Formed on 1 November 1934 by renumbering LP-Brigade 5. 
It was under LP Inspectorate Frankfurt am Main (Southwest). 


By March 1935 it contained LP groups 91 Koblenz (I. 
Koblenz, II. Wetzlar & III. Kassel), 92 Frankfurt am Main (1. 
Frankfurt am Main, II. Hanau & III. Erfurt) and 93 Darm- 
stadt (I. Darmstadt, II. Mainz & III. Worms), as well as LP 
Battalion for special employment (LP-Abteilung z.b.V.) 
Hanau, Technical LP Battalion (Technische LP-Abteilung) 
Wiesbaden and LP Signals Battalion (LP-Nachr.Abt.) Frank- 
furt am Main.76 


Formed by LP Inspectorate Hamburg (Hansa). 


A. Nr. 154/34, quoted by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464. 
76Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 465, who mistakenly shows the year 2° 


1934, not 1935. 


In February 1934 it contained LP groups 26 and 27, both in 
Hamburg. 


Having absorbed the Bremen Landespolizei, at 4 August 
1934 the Brigade contained LP groups 26 Hamburg (I-III. 
battalions, all in Hamburg), and 27 Bremen (I. and II. battal- 
ions in Bremen, the III. in Hamburg).77 


By March 1935 it contained the same two LP groups, al- 
though LP-Regiment 27 had by then been transferred from 
Hamburg to Bremen. 

LP-Brigade 30 


Formed by LP Inspectorate Breslau (Southeast). 


In February 1934 it contained LP groups Breslau and Oppeln 
(possibly numbered 36 and 37 respectively—see LP-Brigade 
40). d 


It was renumbered to LP-Brigade 8 on 1 November 1934. 
LP-Brigade 40 
Formed by LP Inspectorate Magdeburg (Center). 


In February 1934 it contained LP groups 41 (Halle), 64 (Bre- 
men) and 65 (Hanover). 


By March 1935 it contained LP groups Halle and Hanover 
(previously at Breslau and Oppeln respectively—see LP- 
Brigade 30). 

LP-Brigade 50 
Formed by LP Inspectorate Stuttgart (South). 


In February 1934 it contained LP groups 56 (Karlsruhe) and 
57 (Stuttgart). 


It was renumbered LP-Brigade 5 on | November 1934, the 
old LP-Brigade 5 being renumbered LP-Brigade 9. 


LP Groups ( Landespolizeigruppen) 
} The following LP “Groups” have been identified. They would have been 
renamed regiments if mobilized but, in the event, were absorbed by the Luft- 


waffe and army in October 1935 and April 1936 without such change in des- 
Ignation. 


LPG 10 “General Göring” 
The lowest numbered and premier LPG was formed in Berlin 
in January 1934 by renaming LPG Wecke z.b.V. which, in 
a ee 


qui^. Nr. 893/34 v. 4.8.34, quoted by Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939,” p. 
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On 26 June 1934 the traditions of the former Colonial Police 
Troop (ehemaligen Kolonial-Polizeitruppe) in Kiautschou 
(China) were presented to the 9th Company (9. Hun- 
schaft) of the Hamburg LP at a ceremony attended by 
general Daluege. Thenceforth the 9th Company would 
wear the Traditions Badge (Traditionszeichen) and carry the 


turn, had evolved from Polizeiabteilung z.b.V. Wecke of the 
Schutzpolizei in July 1933. 


The particular significance and importance of this element 
warrants detailed analysis to be found on pages 448/462. 


LPG 11 T a " cei at da 
LPG 11 was at Königsberg in February 1934 and March mob Schellenbaum they received that day. 
: É athér (hàn any igade. LPG 2 i teal 
1935, under Wehrkreis I rather than any LP brigade LPG 27 Hamburg (of LP-Brigade 20) was identified in Feb- 
a à e hat ine ruary 1934, but after the incorporation of the Bremen Lan- 
On 1 October 1935 it was used to form three battalions of the EEE See ^ 
ima army in Wehrkreis I: IL/1 (Königsberg), 1.44 (Sens- despolizei that year the number was used for LPG 27 Bremen 
p PA (Braunsberg) (also under LP-Brigade 20), which designation was still in 
burg) and 1/24 (Braunsberg). use by March 1935. 
Tm The group number is unconfirmed. There was another LP Group in Bremen in February 1934, 
^ LPG 21 was at Kiel in LP-Brigade 2 in February 1934 and the 64th. 
March 1935. On 1 October 1935 LPG 27 was used to form three battalions 
M P " f the German army in Wehrkreise II/X: 11/65 and IIL/65 
The Kiel LP took on the traditions of the former Colonial Po- ol $ Á f 
lice Troop in the Cameroons? Bremen and 1/69. Hamburg 
e eel The Bremen Landespolizei carried on the traditions of the 
-tobe: 21 was use } battalions f n 3 kiz 
Rok vd een We ne) » thes Colonial Police Troop of German Southwest Africa 
S m LI s sch-Sii estafrika) 82 
(Harburg) and 1/16 (Oldenburg). aa (Deutsch-Südwestafrika). 
LPG 22 LPG 22 was at Schwerin in LP-Brigade 2 in February 1934, LPG 31 was the first of the three Berlin groups under LP- 
but appears to have been disbanded by March 1935. Brigade 3 in February 1934 and March 1935. 
LPG 23 At 8 February 1934 the Group contained three battalions: I 
"m PEN -Brigade 2 i 1934 and 'ebruary 1934 the Group contained three battalions: I. 
LPG 23 ye at Stettin in LP-Brigade 2 in February EN Potsdam, II. Cottbus and II. Berlin “Blücher.” In October 
March 1935. 1934 1. LP-Abteilung Potsdam was transferred to Wetzlar. 
On 1 October 1935 it was used to form three battalions of the à E ht a a 
hab - A aris T; in), IV/4 (Treptow) n 1935 the Group was made up of three named battalions: I. 
ee BV. Stetin) VAR rep “Friedrich Karl,” II. "Gneisenau" and III. “Bliicher.” 
an ALS S e 
LPG 26 On 1 October 1935 it was used to form three battalions of th 
nn 7 ae; _Bri " d 1934 n Ictober 35 it was used to form three battalions of the 
LPG 26 was S Hamburg in LP-Brigade 20 in February German army in Wehrkreis III: III./9 (Potsdam), 1/67 (Span- 
and March 1935. dau) and 11/67 (Spandau). 
LPG 32 


A 13th Company (13. Hundertschaft) is reported to have ex- 


isted in the spring of 1935.30 LPG 32 was the nd Berlin group under LP-Brigade 3, 


which at 8 February 1934 contained two battalions, 1. 
On 1 October 1935 it was used to form three battalions of the “Wrangel” and II., both in Berlin. 

German army in Wehrkreise II/X: 1/47, 11./47 and 111/47, all 
in Hamburg. 


By March 1935 it was known as LPG 32 Kurmark, remain- 
ing under LP-Brigade 3. 


ter: “Deutsche Verbánde und Truppen: e Polizeitruppe im ehemaligen Deutsch-Ostattike, 


in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 22, 15 November 1934, pp. 847/849. - 
79 Queried as "without LP?” by Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 465 
80Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 140. 


"Babe eines Schellenbaumes und der Tradition von Kiautschou an die Landespolizei Ham- 
A ? "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 14, 15 July 1934, , & Elster, op.cit. 
“Elster, op.cit. 
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On 1 October 1935 it was used to form four battalions of the 
German army in Wehrkreis III: 1/68 (Brandenburg), 11./68 
(Brandenburg), 111./50 (Küstrin) and—with LP-Gruppe 36— 
1/12 (Blankenburg). 
LPG 33 

LPG 33 was the third Berlin group under LP-Brigade 3, 
which at 8 February 1934 contained two named battalions, I. 
(2) and IL. “Derfflinger,” both in Berlin? LP-Abteilung 
“Derfflinger” became IIL/LPG “GG” on I October 1934. 


The Group had ceased to exist by March 1935. 

LPG 36 . 
Although identified at Breslau as part of LP-Brigade 30 in 
February 1934, the group number is unconfirmed. It appears 
to have come under LP-Brigade 8 by March 1935 as LPG 81. 


By March 1935 the number 36 had been given to LPG Halle 
in LP-Brigade 40, although LPG 41 Halle of LP-Brigade 40 
is reported in February 1934. 


On I October 1935 LPG 36 was used to form three battalions 

of the German army in Wehrkreis III: IL/66 (Magdeburg), 

11/33 (Bernburg) and (with LPG 32) 1/12 (Blankenburg). 
LPG 37 

Although identified at Oppeln as part of LP-Brigade 30 in 

February 1934, the group number is unconfirmed. It appears 

to have come under LP-Brigade 8 by March 1935 as LPG 82. 


By March 1935 the number 37 had been given to LPG 
Hanover in LP-Brigade 40, although LPG 65 Hanover of LP- 
Brigade 40 is reported in February 1934. 


It was a part of the army in Wehrkreis IX in October 1935. 
where on the Ist of that month LP-Regiment 37 provided the 
HQ (Stab) for Army Infantry Regiment 59 (Hildesheim). 
with L/LP-Regiment 37 forming II1./59 (Hanover). However, 
parts of IL/LP-Regiment 37 were used with LP-Regiment 64 
to form five battalions of the German army in Wehrkreis VI: 
111./18 (Bielefeld), IIL/39 (Rheine), 11.58 (Minden), 1.160 
(Hamm) and I11./60 (Iserlohn). 


LPG 41 D. m 
LPG 41 was at Halle under LP-Brigade 40 in February 1934. 


83 There is some confusion over the naming of the Berlin battalions. Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und 
Truppen 1918-1939,” p. 463 states that the five Berlin battalions were named in 1934 Tin 
Friedrich Karl,” “Gneisenau,” “Blücher,” * and “Derfflinger,” but does not indicate w hic 
name went with which battalion (IIL./31, 1. & 1/32 & I. & 1/33). After LP-Re 32 Berlin be- 
came Kurmark, and LP-Regiment 33 was disbanded, the named battalions we a 
0/31), “Gneisenau” (1,31), “Blücher” (11.31) and “Wrangel” (1/32). 


While under the same Group in March 1935, it appears to 
have become LPG 41 Leipzig, although LPG 46 Leipzig is 
confirmed in February 1934. 


The IV./41 in Dessau was disbanded on 4 August 1934 fol- 
lowing the disbandment of the LP in Anhalt.* 


It was a part of the army in Wehrkreis IV in October 1935, 
possibly forming three battalions: II./10 (Kónigsbrück), 1/11 
(Leipzig) and L/102 (Chemnitz). 


LPG 42 
This group was first identified under LP-Brigade 4 in March 
1935, possibly at Weimar, suggesting it may have been 
renumbered from LPG 54. 


There was also a possible connection with LPG 47 (which is 
believed to have been transferred from Dresden to Leipzig). 


It was a part of the army in Wehrkreis IV in October 1935, 
possibly forming (with IIL/LP-Regiment 92) four battalions: 
11/31 (Zwickau), 11./32 (Eilenburg), 1./53 (Weiflenfels) and 
1./103 (Ohrdruf). 

LPG 46 
LPG 46 was at Leipzig under LP-Brigade 4 in February 1934. 


On 22 November 1934 LPG 46 Leipzig was made up of three 
battalions: I. Dresden, II. Leipzig & III. Chemnitz.*5* 


The Group may have become LPG 41 Leipzig in the same 
Brigade by March 1935, as the number “46” was not in use 
in March or October 1935. 
LPG 47 

A group with this number was identified in LP-Brigade 4 in 
February 1934, possibly at Dresden. It appears to have been 
transferred to Weimar and may have become LPG 42, as the 
number “47” was not in use in March or October 1935.55 


On 22 November 1934 LPG 47 Weimar was made up of 
three battalions: I. Gera (Jena, Weimar), II. Gotha (Hild- 
burghausen, Sondershausen) & III. Zwickau.57 


In 1935 LP-Abteilung Erfurt (previously under LP Inspec- 
torate Southwest) took the place of LP-Abteilung Gera under 
LP Inspectorate Saxony-Thuringia. 


a. A Nc 893/34, quoted by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464 
* TA. Nr. 5867/34, quoted by Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464. 
„See LP-Regiment 54 Weimar. 

Ü7TA, Nr. 5867/34, quoted by Tessin, op.cit, p. 464. 
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LPG 51 


LPG 52 


88 Previously IL/Bavarian LP 


LPG 51 was at Koblenz in LP-Brigade 5 on 8 February 1934 
with two battalions (I. Koblenz and II. Kassel). The group 
number may have been changed to “91” by March 1935 for 
a regiment in LP-Brigade 9. 


LPG 51 Mannheim was identified in LP-Brigade 5 in March 
1935. 


It remained a part of the Landespolizei under LP-Brigade 5, 
LP Inspectorate South, as it was based in the demilitarized 
zone, where police were permitted but not elements of the 
German army. After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized 
zone on 7 March 1936, LPG 51 was taken into the army on 
1 April 1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon at Mannheim became Staff of 
the 110th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion** at Speyer and Germersheim became Ist 
Battalion/110th Infantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion? at Ludwigshafen became IInd Battal- 
ion/110th Infantry Regiment; 


IIIrd Battalion at Heidelberg became IIIrd Battalion/110th 
Infantry Regiment; 


Small (mortar) LP Company (Kl.LP.Hdsch. (MW)}) at 
Mannheim became 13th Company/l10th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 51 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 51) at 
Mannheim became 14th Company/110th Infantry Regi- 
ment. 


LPG 52 was at Darmstadt in LP-Brigade 5 on 8 February 
1934 with two battalions (I. Darmstadt {Worms} and Il. 
Mainz.) This group number may have been changed to “93 

by March 1935 for a group in LP-Brigade 9. 


LPG 52 Karlsruhe was identified in LP-Brigade 5 in March 
1935, which may have been LPG 56 Karlsruhe of LP- 
Brigade 50 that had been identified in February 1934. 


un 


It remained a part of the Landespolizei under LP-| Brigade 5 
LP Inspectorate South, as it was based in the demi 
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pgiment 73. 
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LPG 53 


LPG 54 


LPG 56 


LPG 57 


zone, where police were permitted but not elements of the 
German army. After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized 
zone on 7 March 1936, LPG 52 was taken into the army on 
1 April 1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon at Karlsruhe became Staff of the 
109th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion at Karlsruhe became Ist Battalion/109th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion at Durlach and Rastatt became IInd Battal- 
ion/109th Infantry Regiment; 


Illrd Battalion at Freiburg and Waldshut became IlIrd 
Battalion/75th Infantry Regiment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 52 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 52) at 
Karlsruhe became 14th Company/109th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


Technical LP Battalion 5 (motorized) (Techn.LP.Abt. 5 
{mot.}) at Mannheim and Germersheim became the 33rd 
Engineer Battalion (Pi.Btl. 33). 


LPG 53 was at Frankfurt am Main on 8 February 1934 under 
LP-Brigade 5, composed of three battalions (I. Frankfurt am 
Main, II. Hanau and III. Erfurt). The group number has not 
been identified at March or October 1935, and this Group 
may have been LPG 92 Frankfurt am Main identified in LP- 
Brigade 9 in March 1935. 


LPG 54 was at Weimar in February 1934 under LP-Brigade 
5, composed of two battalions (I. Gera (Jena, Weimar} and 
Il. Gotha (Hildburghausen, Sondershausen]). There may 
have been a link (or even duplication) with LPG 47. LPG 54 
was transferred to LP-Brigade 4 and disbanded on 22 No- 
vember 1934.90 


LPG 56 was at Karlsruhe in February 1934 under LP- 
Brigade 50, suggesting it may have become LPG 52 Karls- 
ruhe in LP-Brigade 5 (which was reported in March 1935). 


This number was not identified in March or October 1935. 
This was the Württemberg LP group at Stuttgart under LP- 


Brigade 50 (February 1934) and LP-Brigade 5 (March 1935). 
In February 1935 it comprised three battalions (I. Stuttgart 


IER EM 
90. 
T.A. Nr. 5867/34, quoted by Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464. 


[Esslingen], II. Ulm and III. Oberndorf (Friedrichshafen ]). 
The planned transfer of LP-Abteilung Stuttgart (Esslingen) 
to Durlach was not carried out and the battalion was absorbed 
by the army on 1 June 1935, a new battalion being created at 
Durlach. 


On | October 1935 it was used to form five battalions of the 
German army in Wehrkreis V: 111./34 (Ludwigsburg), II1./35 
(Tübingen), II1./56 (Ulm), 1/55 (Würzburg) and I11./55 (Mer- 
gentheim). 


The Stuttgart Landespolizei carried on the traditions of the 
former German Colonial Police Troop in the South East Is- 
lands (Südseeinseln).?! 


LPG 61 was at Duisburg-Hamborn under LP-Brigade 6 in 
February 1934 and March 1935.9? 


It remained a part of the Landespolizei under LP-Brigade 6, 
LP Inspectorate West, as it was based in the demilitarized 
zone, where police were permitted but not elements of the 
German army. After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized 
zone on 7 March 1936, LPG 61 was taken into the army on 
1 April 1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon at Duisburg became Staff of the 
79th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion at Duisburg and Bottrop became Ist Battal- 
ion/79th Infantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion at Bochum and Recklinghausen became 
IInd Battalion/79th Infantry Regiment; 


IlIrd Battalion at Wesel became Illrd Battalion/79th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 61 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 61) at 
Mühlheim became l4th Company/79th Infantry Regi 
ment. 


LPG 62 was at Düsseldorf under LP-Brigade 6 in February 
1934 and March 1935. 


e 6. 


It remained a part of the Landespolizei under LP-Briga E 
LP Inspectorate West, as it was based in the demilitarized 


zone, where police were permitted but not elements of the 
German army. After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized 
zone on 7 March 1936, LPG 62 was taken into the army on 
1 April 1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon at Düsseldorf became Staff of 
the 77th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion at Di 
fantry Regiment; 


seldorf became Ist Battalion/77th In- 


IInd Battalion at Essen became IInd Battalion/77th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


IIrd Battalion at Mühlheim became IIIrd Battalion/77th 
Infantry Regiment; 


Small LP (mortar) Company 62 (KI.LP.Hdsch. 62 (MW]) 
in Düsseldorf became 13th Company/77th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 62 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 62) at 
Düsseldorf became 14th Company/77th Infantry Regi- 
ment. 


LPG 63 was at Cologne under LP-Brigade 6 in February 
1934 and March 1935. 


It remained a part of the Landespolizei under LP-Brigade 6, 
LP Inspectorate West, as it was based in the demilitarized 
zone, where police were permitted but not elements of the 
German army. After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized 
zone on 7 March 1936, LPG 63 was taken into the army on 
1 April 1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon in Cologne became Staff of the 
78th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion in Cologne became Ist Battalion/78th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion in Cologne became IInd Battalion/78th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


IIrd Battalion in Bonn became Illrd Battalion/78th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


Small LP (mortar) Company 63 (KLLP.Hdsch. 63 (MW ]) 


in Cologne became 13th Company/78th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 443 


9 Elster, op.cit. 
442 92 Only “Duisburg” is shown at March 1935. 


LPG 64 


LPG 65 


LPG 71 


LPG 72 


LP Motor Transport Company 63 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 63) in 
Cologne became 14th Company/78th Infantry Regiment. 


LPG 64 was at Bremen under LP-Brigade 40 in February 
1934, suggesting a link (or even duplication) with LPG 27 
Bremen (LP-Brigade 20) by March 1935. After the incorpo- 
ration in 1934 of the Bremen Landespolizei in LP-Brigade 
, LPG 64 was disbanded. 


A new LPG 64 Dortmund (under LP-Brigade 6, but LP In- 
spectorate West instead of Center) had been formed by 
March 1935. 


Unlike the other LP groups in the west of Germany, LPG 
Dortmund was not left to serve in the Rhineland DMZ, and 
was absorbed by the army on | October 1935. Together with 
parts of IL/LPG 37 it was used to form five battalions in 
Wehrkreis VI: IIL/18 (Bielefeld), I11./39 (Rhein), 11/58 (Min- 
den), 1./60 (Hamm) and I11./60 (Iserlohn). 


LPG 65 was at Hanover under LP-Brigade 40 in February 
1934 and appears to have been renumbered LPG 27 and 
taken into LP-Brigade 20 by March 1935, as there is no evi- 
dence of it at Hanover in March or October 1935. 


After the disbandment of the Brunswick Landespolizei, 
IV./65 Brunswick was dissolved on 4 August 1934.9% 


LPG 71 was in Munich under LP-Brigade 7 on 8 February 
1934, made up of three battalions (I.-II) all in the Bavarian 
capital. It was still in Munich and under the same Brigade 
in March 1935. 


On I October 1935 it was used to form five battalions of the 
German army in Wehrkreis VII: IL/19 (Munich), L/61 (Mu- 
nich),% IIL/61 (Munich), IL/100 (Reichenhall) and 1I./62 
(Landshut).°” 


LPG 72 was in Nuremberg under LP-Brigade 7 on 8 Febru- 
ary 1934, made up of three battalions (I. Nuremberg, II. Fürth 
and III. Würzburg). It was still in Nuremberg under the same 
Brigade in March 1935. 


93Date unknown, but confirmed by TA. Nr. 154/34, quoted by Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und 
Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464. 
941A. Nr. 154/34, quoted by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464. 


ibid. 


96 Queried as “without LP?" by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939,” p. 466. 


97 As previous fn. 


LPG 73 


LPG 81 


LPG 82 


On 1 October 1935 it was used to form three battalions of the 
German army in Wehrkreis VII: IIL/21 (Fürth), L/40 (Augs- 
burg) and IIL/41 (Weiden). 


LPG 73 was in Munich under LP-Brigade 7 on 8 February 
1934, made up of four battalions (I. Augsburg, Il. Regens- 
burg, III. Ludwigshafen (Speyer, Germersheim} and IV. 
Bamberg). 


By March 1935 the Group had become LPG 73 Aschaffen- 
burg, always under LP-Brigade 7.95 At 25 March 1935 it was 
made up of three battalions (I. Aschaffenburg, II. Speyer 
{Germersheim} and III. Ludwigshafen), of which 11./73 and 
111./73 were transferred to LP Inspectorate South as L/51 and 
IL/51, while the HQ (Stab) and L/73 in Aschaffenburg were 
absorbed by the army and redesignated HQ (Stab) and 
111./94.9 


It was a part of the army under Wehrkreis IX in October 1935 
and on the Ist of that month LP-Regiment 73 (Aschaffen- 
burg) formed the HQ (Stab) of the army’s Infantry Regiment 
87 (Aschaffenburg), while L/LP-Regiment 73 became battal- 
ion IL/87 (Aschaffenburg). 


The Munich Landespolizei continued the traditions of the 
former Colonial Police Troop in Togo.' 


LPG 81 was first identified in Breslau under LP-Brigade 8 in 
March 1935, and may have been formed by the renumbering 
of LPG 36 (of LP-Brigade 30), which existed in February 
1934. 


On 1 October 1935 it was used with LP-Regiment 82 to form 
six battalions of the German army in Wehrkreis VIII: L/7 
(Breslau), IV./30 (Lauban), IV./49 (Breslau), I1I./51 (Strie- 
gau), 1./84 (Gleiwitz) and 11./84 (Cosel). 


LPG 82 was first identified in Oppeln under LP-Brigade 8 in 
March 1935, and may have been formed by the renumbering 
of LPG 37 (of LP-Brigade 30), which existed in February 
1934. 


On 1 October 1935 it was used with LP-Regiment 81 to form 
six battalions of the German army in Wehrkreis VIII: 1/7 


98, 
In March 1935 there was an LP-Regiment 94 Aschaffenburg in Wehrkreis IX, which was renum- 


bered ^73," 


99. 
T.A. Nr. 1087/35, quoted by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 464. 


TOOgkto, op.cit. 
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LPG 91 


LPG 92 


(Breslau), IV./30 (Lauban), 1V/49 (Breslau), IIL/51 (Strie- 
gau), 1./84 (Gleiwitz) and 11./84 (Cosel). 


LPG 91 was first identified at Koblenz under LP-Brigade 9 
in March 1935, composed of three battalions (I. Koblenz, II. 
Wetzlar and III. Kassel). It may have been formed by renum- 
bering LPG 51 (of LP-Brigade 5), which existed in February 
1934. 


The Group was under LP Inspectorate Southwest on 1 Octo- 
ber 1935 when its battalions were split up. While its Ist Bat- 
talion remained a part of the LP for service in the Rhineland 
DMZ, its IInd and IIIrd Battalions formed army battalions 
111.136 (Wetzlar) and 1/15 (Kassel) respectively.!! 


IInd Battalion LP Group 92 was redesignated IInd Battalion 
LP Group 91. 


After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized zone on 7 
March 1936, LPG 91 was taken into the army on 1 April 
1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon in Koblenz became Staff of the 
80th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion in Koblenz became Ist Battalion/80th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion in Hanau became Ind Battalion/80th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 91 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 91) in 
Koblenz became 14th Company/80th Infantry Regiment. 


LPG 92 was first identified at Frankfurt am Main under LP- 
Brigade 9 in March 1935, composed of three battalions (l. 
Frankfurt am Main, II. Hanau and III. Erfurt). It may have 
been formed by renumbering LPG 53 (of LP-Brigade 5). 
which existed in February 1934. 


It was still a part of the Landespolizei by October 1935. 
under LP Inspectorate Southwest. Part of III./92 (Erfurt) may 
have been used with LP-Regiment 42 to form four army ba 
talions in Wehrkreis IV: IL/31 (Zwickau), I1/32. (Eilenburg). 
1/53 (Weissenfels) and 1./103 (Ohrdruf). 


It remained a part of the Landespolizei under LP Inspectorate 
Southwest, as it was based in the demilitarized zone, where 


TOT Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 466. 


LPG 93 


police were permitted but not elements of the German army. 
After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized zone on 7 
March 1936, LPG 92 was taken into the army on | April 
1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon in Frankfurt am Main became 
Staff of the 81st Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion in Mainz!?? became Ist Battalion/81st In- 
fantry Regiment; 


IInd Battalion in Frankfurt am Main became IInd Battal- 
ion/81st Infantry Regiment; 


Small LP (mortar) Company 92 (KI.LP.Hdsch. 92 (MW]) 
in Wiesbaden became 13th Company/8 1st Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 92 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 92) in 
Frankfurt am Main became 14th Company/8 Ist Infantry 
Regiment. 


LPG 93 was first identified at Darmstadt under LP-Brigade 9 
in March 1935, composed of three battalions (I. Darmstadt, 
II. Mainz and III. Worms). It may have been formed by 
renumbering LPG 52 (of LP-Brigade 5), which existed in 
February 1934. 


Its Ist and IInd Battalions had been raised on 12 March 1935 
from two companies (Hundertschaften) from Gera, whose 
men had previously worn Hesse police uniforms. 


It remained a part of the Landespolizei under LP Inspectorate 
Southwest, as it was based in the demilitarized zone, where 
police were permitted but not elements of the German army. 
After Germany re-occupied the demilitarized zone on 7 
March 1936, LPG 93 was taken into the army on 1 April 
1936 as follows: 


Staff and Signals Platoon in Darmstadt became Staff of 
the 97th Infantry Regiment; 


Ist Battalion in Worms!® became Ist Battalion/97th In- 
fantry Regiment; 


ously 11/93. 


103, e Eau 
Formed on 12 March 1935 from two LP companies (Hundertschaften) from Gera. 
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IInd Battalion in Darmstadt! became IInd- Battalion/97th 
Infantry Regiment; 


Small LP (mortar) Company 93 (KI.LP.Hdsch. 93 {MW }) 
in Darmstadt became 13th Company/97th Infantry Regi- 
ment; 


LP Motor Transport Company 93 (LP.Kf.Hdsch. 93) 
Darmstadt became 14th Company/97th Infantry Reg 


ment. 
LPG 94 
LPG 94 was first identified at Aschaffenburg under 
Wehrkreis IX (not an LP-Brigade) in March 1935, and there 
may have been a link (or even duplication) with LP-Regi- 
ment 73 of LP-Brigade 7, which is also reported in March 
1935, and believed to have reverted to the number “73.” 
Landespolizeigruppe *General Góring" 


The most remarkable and best known unit of the Landespolizei was un- 
doubtedly LP Group (Landespolizeigruppe or LPG) "General Góring," 
which merits icular attention, along with the elements from which it 
evolved and into which it developed. 

As soon as Hitler came to power on 30 January 1933 he entrusted Góring 
with the demanding task of establishing law and order in Prussia by making 
him commissarial Interior Minister. Berlin in particular was a hotbed of in- 
trigue and unrest. The Nazis faced strong and determined opponents on the 
streets. There was also bitter rivalry amongst the Nazi leaders themselves, 
with the unruly SA presenting a particular problem that would not be re- 
solved until the 30 June 1934 “Night of the Long Knive: 

In this climate of uncertainty and danger Góring raised two new police 
forces three weeks after his appointment.!°5 Both were primarily intended to 
restore and then maintain law and order, but were also part of Góring's plans 
to accumulate ever more power and influence. As detailed elsewhere in this 
book,!0 one was a 50,000 strong Auxiliary police (Hilfspolizei) raised on a 
provisional basis from SA, SS and Stahlhelm men by order of 24 February 
1933. The other, which Göring created by a decree of the previous day (23 
February 1933), was a much smaller but permanent police unit, whose tradi- 
tions would survive to the end of the Third Reich, and which Góring created 
primarily for his own protection and to combat his enemies. 

Hitler had his SS bodyguard (which was named *Leibstandarte Adolf 
Hitler” on 17 March 1933) and Röhm as SA Chief of Staff had his “Staff 
Guard” (Stabswache), but Göring preferred to draw his personal protection 
force from the ranks of the Berlin Schutzpolizei, rather than the Party’s "PO 


104See previous fn. 

105Ķoehl: “The SS—A History,” p. 66 refers also to the raising of a “kind of SA and SS military Le 
lice" (Streifendienst) as early as 17 February 1933, describing this as the first SA police force raise 
after 30 January 1933. The term translates as a “patrol service.” 


106Chapter 5. 


litical soldiers." He entrusted the task to a police officer he had known 
long before the birth of the Third Reich: 47 year-old Major der Schutzpolizei 
Walther Wecke, who had served with some distinction in the army in World 
War I, earning the 2nd and then Ist Class Iron Cross.!°8 His career in the po- 
lice began in June 1919 when he, like so many other disheartened veterans, 
joined the Sicherheitspolizei.' In June 1922 he was discredited by what the 
Nazis claimed was a violent and unjust attack by the extreme left-wing press 
and was imprisoned. That autumn he became one of the first Berlin members 
of the Nazi Party. His career in the police continued and after serving as an 
active police officer in the violent disturbances that shook the Ruhr in 1923, 
he was promoted Major in 1927 and joined the staff of the Brandenburg Po- 
lice School.!!0 

Góring summoned Wecke to his office in the Prussian Ministry on 
Berlin's Unter den Linden on 23 February 1933, handing him a decree for the 
raising of a special new police unit, of battalion strength. Wecke immediate- 
ly set about combing the Berlin Police Inspectorates (Berliner Polizeiinspek- 
tionen) for suitable officers and men: defined at the time as "the best," but 
which clearly signified proven National Socialists and men Wecke believed 
he and Göring could trust and rely upon.!! These specially selected men 
came from serving members of the Berlin Schupo, officers in training at the 
Potsdam-Eiche officers’ school (Polizei-Offizierschule) and other ranks from 
the Police School (Polizei-Schule) Brandenburg/Havel.!!? 

In just two days Wecke had assembled enough men to form his battalion 
of three companies (Hundertschaften): by 25 February 1933 he was able to re- 
port a strength of fourteen officers and four hundred men (Wachtmeistern).!!3 

The unit was raised as “Police Battalion for special employment Wecke” 
(Polizeiabteilung z.b.V. Wecke), although early variations on the title have 


Göring also had a personal staff guard (Stabswache Göring). Not to be confused with the origi- 
nal Stabswache that was formed in March 1923 when Goring took command of the entire SA and 
which evolved into the 5S, this subsequent Stabswache Göring was a part of the SA and was pre- 
sent, together with Hitler's Leibstandarte, at a ceremony on 13 September 1933 when Göring pre- 
sented the color to LPG Wecke z.b.V. Stabswache Göring was still in existence at 1 March 1934, 
when it was considered. equivalent in status to the Leibstandarte, and at 29 May 1934, when it was 
referred to as “Stabswache Hermann Göring” (“Fahnenweihe bei der Landespolizei-Gruppe Wecke 
” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 October 1933, p. 151, ibid. No. 12, 15 June 
P. 444 & von Eelking: "Die Uniformen der Braunhemden,' pp.101/102 & Volz, op.cit., p. 94). 
18 He was born on 30 September 1885 and had served in the 16th Lancers Regiment (16. Ulanen- 
Regiment) and the 3rd Field Artillery Regiment in Brandenburg (Feldartillerie-Regiment 3), before 


85 ing active service asia lieutenant artificer (Feuerwerksleutnant) on the Western Front in World 
far I. 


109 See Chapter 2: 


he Weimar Republic. 


110, A n 

a According to Reitlinger: “The SS-Alibi of a Nation 1922-1945," p. 44, Hitler had relied upon 
ecke’ “six military-trained battalions of Prussian state police, who had been won over to his side” 

When he came to power at the end of January 1933. 


111 

1o, Lhere appears no support for the claim that Goring ^. gathered the most ruthless and unscrupu- 
ous murders (sic!) as his own Landespolizeigruppe General Göring”: Halcomb: “The SA. A Histor- 
ical Perspective 


; V" Radecke, op.cit., p. 142, fn. 51. 
s ŽA stronger initial strength is given by Radecke (op.cit, vol. 2, p. 142, in. 51): 20 officers, 411 
Wachtmeister (SB) and 5 administrative officials. Allied Intelligence in 1944 (SHAEF/MIRS Hand- 
book: “The German Police," p. 2) reported how the unit had at first been made up of “uniformed 
Squads and detachments.” 
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been found.!!4 It was thus born on the very eve of the Reichstag fire and in- 
deed is reported to have been called into action for the first time during the 
night of 27/28 February 1933.15 

The unit was first located in barracks in Friesenstrasse,!!^ understood to 
have been those of the former Kónigin-Augusta-Garde-Grenadier-Regiment 
Nr. 4 in the Kreuzberg district of the capital. It later moved to the former bar- 
racks of the Prussian Kónigin-Elizabeth-Garde-Grenadier-Regiment Nr. 3 in 
Charlottenburg.!!7 

Góring favored Wecke's unit over those he had formed from the SA, and 
sponsored its development.!'* In the last days of February 1933 vehicles (in- 
cluding a truck and a number of motorcycles) and weapons (including ma- 
chine guns) were assembled at the barracks, in preparation for the unit first 
major offensive against the Communists.!!? It was a critical time, just days 
before the important election Hitler had called for 5 March 1933, and the 
Nazis' main concern was to eliminate their political rivals. 

Before daybreak on 2 March 1933 an advance detachment of twenty- 
five men on motor cycles set off for the Commununist quarter in the 
Küstriner Strasse, followed by the rest of the unit in trucks. During the course 
of this raid a house-to-house search was conducted, leading to the arrest of 
27 men accused of being ringleaders and the seizure of large quantities of 


men continued day and night to seek out and destroy 
Communist cells in Berlin and its suburbs, especially in the poorer working 
class districts, and a total of fifteen raids is reported to have been carried out 
during March and April 1933.!2! The battalion worked together with the 
Leibstandarte “Adolf Hitler" in this period.!?? Wecke's men gained the nick- 


TH Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich, Das erste Jahr 1933,” pp. 44/45. It is possible that at the very begin 
ning the unit was called "Motor Cycle Battalion for special employment" (Kraftradabteilung z.b.V 
and/or “Police Alarm Detachment Wecke z.b.V.” (Polizeibereitschaft Wecke z.b.V); “Männer im 
Dritten Reich,” 1934, p. 230. Gritzbach, in "Hermann Goring Werk und Mensch," p. 43, appears 10 
have been premature in refering to the unit as a Group (Die Polizeigruppe z.b.V. Wecke), unless the 
word "Gruppe" was used generically. Allied Intelligence in 1944 (SHAEF/MIRS Handbook: "The 
German Police," p. 2) provided the title Schutzpolizeiabteilung z.b.V, which they translated 2: 
“Safety Police Unit for Special Assignments” and described as “the most important executive arm (0f 
the Prussian Police) during the early stages of the development of the Gestapo.” Rühle: ‘Das Dritte 
Reich. Das erste Jahr 1933,” pp. 44/45 describes “Polizeiabteilung Wecke” (without “z.b.V.") as à 
guard of the new Schupo formed by Göring in 1933. 

115 yet Góring's official biographer, Gritzbach (op.cit. p. 43) states that Wecke's unit first saw action 
on 2 March 1933. 2 
116Gritzbach, op.cit, p. 43, gives Friesenstrafle. Bender & Petersen, “Hermann Göring: from Rest 
ment to Fallschirmpanzerkorps,” p. 7, give details of the Kreuzberg and Charlottenburg barrac 

117 Bender & Petersen: “Hermann Göring: From Regiment to Fallschirmpanzerkorps,” p. ; 
T18Koehl, op.cit., p. 80. According to this source Göring did not trust the Feldjaiger, yet the Fe 
not formed until 1 October 1933 and existed until its absorption by the Berlin Schupo on 1 API" 
1935. Koehl is also incorrect in reierring to LPG “Hermann Göring,” as only the name "Gen 
Göring” was used by the LP. 


119Gritzbach, op.cit, p. 43. 


4 . s, daggers, mul 
120Gritzbach, op.cit, pp. 43/44, who lists the weapons as “revolvers, detonators, daggers, M 
tions, knuckledusters and rubber truncheons.” 


ni- 


121 Davis, op.cit, p. 152. 
1 


ritzbach, op.cit., p. 44. 


name “black hussars” as a result of their tough and even brutal methods, and 
the fact that when in action in Berlin they wore black leather clothing.!?* 

In the early days of its existence Wecke’s unit is also reported to have 
provided guards to the concentration camps and detention centers that had to 
be established to incarcerate all the political opponents they, other police and 
paramilitary organizations were rounding up. 

Wecke’s unit also acted as a “guard troop” (Gardetruppe) for Göring as 
Prussian Prime Minister, appearing at ceremonies in the Prussian and Reich 
capital of Berlin, and earning for itself the reputation (perhaps unofficial) of 
the premier honor battalion of the police (das erste Ehrenbataillon der Polizei). 

But the unit should not be dismissed street-fighting force turned into 
a mere ceremonial guard, as from the spring of 1933 it played an important 
role in the militari n of the Polizeibereitschaften of the Prussian police, 
serving as an experimental and training unit (Versuchs- und Lehrtruppe) in 
the covert process of rearmament.!24 

The unit was transferred to the former Main Military College (Haupt- 
kadetten-Unterkunft) at Lichterfelde on the outskirts of Berlin on 2 May 
1933.135 Military rather than police training was intensified. The unit took 
part in large-scale military exercises together with army clements. Its officers 
and men took turns at being posted to various army units to acquire training 
and experience that would be useful when the time came to be absorbed by 
the Wehrmacht. !26 

Steps were also taken in this period of 1933 to expand the unit towards 
regimental strength by the addition of trench mortar and machine gun detach- 
ments, a squad of mounted troops, and motorcycle and signals sections.!27 

On 17 July 1933 Göring removed the unit from the jurisdiction of the 
Berlin Schupo, and placed it under his own personal command as Prussian 
Interior Minister. On this date it was renamed LP Group (Lan- 
despolizeigruppe or LPG) Wecke z.b.V. and so was in name at least up-grad- 
ed from battalion strength to become the first Group (the camouflaged name 


123Männer im Dritten Reich," p. 230. The black leather clothing worn by other ranks is described 
under “Uniforms” below. Davis, op.cit, p. 152 tells a colorful story of how the Wecke unit devel- 
oped a novel and effective strategy of using aerial reconnaissance photographs taken by aircraft of 
Berlin’s air traffic control service (Luftaufsicht) to find Communist cells on the ground and then sur- 
Prised their targets by literally dropping in on them by parachute. The reliability of this report is in 
doubt, as indeed are other details given of the Wecke unit and “Police Parachute troops.” The 
"Luftaufsicht" is inc orrectly identified as the “Air Section of the Berlin Police" and. photograph 227, 
alleged to show marksmen from Police Detachment Wecke, was in fact originally published by 
Roden, “Polizei greift ein. Bilddokumente der Schutzpolizei," p. 228, who made no suggestion that 
these leather-clad policemen were from the Wecke unit 


1 4Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 142, fn. 51 


125, 

Reports that the element had been formed at Lichterfelde are incorrect. Göring had a sentimen- 
‘al attachment to the Cadet School at Lichterfelde, as it was there that he himself had joined the 
pae it was also strategically located on the outskirts of Berlin (Shirer, op.cit., p. 216). He would re- 
n tantly later have to hand the academy over to Hitler's bodyguard, the LAH. 

26Davis, op.cit., p. 152. 

127; ^ ~ 

ibid. A second battalion was raised at the end of March 1933 and the mortar and MG compa- 
nies (Bereitschaften) were added in April of that year. 


IE 3 D an 

® Göring had been promoted from acting Prussian Interior Minister to Prussian Minister President 
nd Interior Minister on 10 April 1933: Volz, op.cit., p. 47. According to Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 
142, fn. 51, the Group did not come under Goring’s direct control until 22 November 1933. 
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for a regiment) of the reformed Landespolizei. On the following day, 18 July 
1933, the men were issued with a special green uniform to replace their for- 
mer dark blue Schupo uniforms. The clock had been turned back a decade, 
and LPG Wecke z.b.V. had a lot in common with the Sipo that had been 
banned by the Allies in the carly 1920s, and was absorbed by the Orpo to be- 
come the Schupo. 

On 13 September 1933 Göring presented the battalion with its color in a 
ceremony held on the Lichterfelde cadet school’s parade ground, where 
honor companies of both the Leibstandarte and Stabswache Goring were as- 
sembled, underlining the links that existed between SA, SS and police. It was 
a ceremony that combined new Nazi ritual with old Prussian military tradi- 
tions, where in the presence of senior officers of the police, SA and SS, 
Göring dedicated the color by touching it first with the so-called “Blood 
Flag” of the Nazi Party, and then with the color of the former Berlin Guard 
Rifle Battalion (Gardeschützenbataillon).'?? In his speech Göring alluded to 
the future role of the unit (and indeed the whole LP) as part of Germany's de- 
fense forces: 

“It is my objective to transform the Prussian police 
force into a sharp-edged weapon, equal to the Reichswehr, 
which I can deliver to the Führer when the day comes for 
us to fight our external enemie 

LPG Wecke z.b.V. was not only the first LP unit to be formed, but also 
the first to receive a color. Two days later another seven such colors were pre- 
sented to other LP Groups throughout Prussia. 

The Group had its own band (Musikzug), which was often seen at cere- 
monial and festi sions in Berlin. At dawn on I January 1934, for ex- 
ample, it marched and played reveille before the Brandenburg Gate in full 
uniform, with steel helmets and the characteristic bandsmen's “swallows 
nests” (Schwalbennester).!3! 


The Band of LPG Wecke z.b.V. at the Brandenburg Gate, dawn 1 January 1934. 


The unit was unique in that of all the 36 identified LP groups formed in 
1933 and 1934, it alone had the name of its commanding officer in its title.!32 
This privilege was further up-graded in January 1934 when LP-Gruppe 
Wecke z.b.V. was renamed LP-Gruppe “General Göring.” The “for special 
employment” label was dropped. The Group now bore the name of one of the 
most prestigious leaders of the Third Reich: Góring was not only Prussia’s 
commissarial Interior Minister, soon to become Prime Minister, but enjoyed 
considerable martial esteem as the World War I fighter ace, last commander 
of the legendary Richthofenstaffel, and holder of the coveted “Blue Max. 

The change in name was ordered retroactively from 12 January 1934 by 
a circular decree of the Interior Ministry dated 24 January 1934.!33 The 


A member of LPG “General 
Goring” wears the cuffband in- 
troduced on 22 December 
1933. 


1" The ceremony is described in the article “Fahnenweihe bei der Landespolizei-Gruppe Wecke 
2.b.V.” in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” Nr. 4, 15 October 1933, p. 151. Use of the Blood Flag was 
3 particular honor in the Nazi code, as it was usually reserved for Hitler himself to dedicate new 

288 and standards. Ironically the blood that was claimed to have stained the flag was that of the 


fourteen men who had marched with Hitler in his Putsch of 9 November 1923, and who had been 
shot and killed by the Munich police. 


) A 
A Daris; op.cit, p. 152 is incorrect in stating that LPG Wecke z.b.V. received more than one color 
September 1933. The others presented on the 15th of that month went to other Prussian LP 


Groups. i. n 
oe The colors were also light, not dark green as illustrated in “Flags and Standards of the Third 


131, 


ler Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 2, 15 January 1934, photograph facing p. 53. 


132 $ 5 

the Lie individual LP Groups have been detailed on pp. 435/448 of this book. Not all numbers in 
{he series were used and lack of confirmation of certain units makes the total of thirty-six Groups at 
best an educated estimate. 


133, 

153 underlass des Ministerium des Innern vom 24.1.1934—II S I Nr. 8/34 Org. 1. Davis, op.cit., p: 
G2 is premature in giving 22 December 1933 as the date of the name change, which was when 
öring ordered introduction of the cufíband. 
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change came in recognition of the unit’s “merit and good conduct” and to 
confirm its direct subordination to Göring as Interior Minister. Wecke's name 
was retained by the cadre first battalion (Stammabteilung), which took on the 
title of “(Ist) Battalion Wecke of LP Group General Göring” ({1.} Abteilung 
Wecke Landespolizeigruppe General Goring). 

The Group was further distinguished from the rest of the LP by being 
granted the right to wear a special cuff band on their green uniform. Effec- 
tive from 12 January 1934 all officers, NCOs and men wore a band with the 
inscription “LPG. General Goring” on the left sleeve. The lettering and the 
borders were in white metal for officers, and in dull metal for other ranks.!** 

By February 1934 the Group had been allocated the lowest number 
(10th) in the series of LP Groups (10. LPG “General Géring”).'*° 


Swearing-in ceremony of LPG “General Göring” at Lichterfelde, early 1934. It was placed 
under the Kommando des Chefs der LP on 15 May 1934. 


134Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 February 1934, p. 147. This summary of the decree 
of 24 January 1934 makes the distinction between the cuffband in white metal (blankem Metall) for 
“Police officers” and in dull metal (stumpfem Metall) for the ranks of “Polizeimeister (SB)” and 
“Polizeiwachtmeister (SB)," suggesting that any other rank would not have had the right to wear the 
cufiband. Göring had authorized the cuffband in a letter to Wecke of 22 December 1933. 


135Tessin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 463, which source also states that LPG 
“General Göring” was based at "Potsdam-Eiche" in February 1934 and March 1935. The Main Po- 
lice School was called Hóhere Polizeischule (in) Eiche and came under Daluege's Department us 
at the Prussian Interior Ministry (Abteilung Il S des Preuilischen Ministeriums des Innern: “De, 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 1, 1 January 1934, p. 30). Yet candidates of LPG “General Goring 

wearing plumes on their shakos took the oath at Lichterfelde in February 1934 ("Der Deutsche 
Polizeibeamte,” No. 4, 15 February 1934, photo facing p. 133) and LPG "General Goring” did not 
vacate the Lichterfelde barracks until 1 October 1934. Reitlinger, op.cit, p. 56, appears confused in 
stating that the Leibstandarte Adolf Hitler *...actually... formed a part of the “Prussian State Police 
Group General Goering,” and together with Major Wecke's picked State Police “occupied the chief 
cadet school at Gross-Lichterfelde...” According to Reitlinger, Göring installed the LAH at the 
Lichterfelde cadet school in February 1934, an act that clearly demonstrated an alliance betwee? 

454 Goring and Himmler. 


ing and von Epp. Above: March past of LPG “Gen- 
” 29 May 1934. 


4 an 29 May 1934 the Group received the traditions of the former Securi 
a olice Troop of Germany's colony in East Africa (Schutzpolizeitruppe 
eutsch-Ostafrikas) that had been taken from her under the Versailles 
Beaty. The entire Group was assembled on the parade ground, including 
5 mounted and motorized platoons (Reiterzug und Motorzug). As had been 


the case when the Group received its color on 13 September 1933, the Stabs- 


136 

E He Company of the German Army's 9th Infantry Regiment (13. Komp. Inf.-Rgt. 9) had al- 

oy en ge the traditions of the German East Africa Colonial Force (Schutztruppe für Deutsch- 

Wwuafrika): Klietmann: “Das Traditionsabzeichen “Kreuz des Südens” der Polizei,” “Die Deutsche 
ehrmacht 1934 bis 1945," Heft 10, p. 1. 
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Göring and his LPG “General Göring” at their first anniversary parade in Lichterfelde, 


1934. 


wache Hermann Göring of the SA also provided an honor company, but on 
this occasion no such honor company was provided by the SS Leibstandarte. 

The ceremony was presided over by Göring, by then a Landespolizei 
General and Head (Chef) of the LP Group that bore his name, and Pr 
Prime Minister and Interior Minister since 10 April 1934.17 The Bavarian 
Governor (Reichsstatthalter), General der Infanterie Franz Xaver Ritter von 
Epp, was there as guest of honor, in his capacity as President of the German 
Colonial Association (Deutschen Kolonialgesells ). Von Epp had served 
in South West Africa between 1904 and 1907 and it was he who would be- 
stow the traditions upon Góring's LP Group. A number of senior police offi- 
s were also present, as well as representatives of the Colonial Fighter’s 
League (Kolonialkriegerbund) who had brought with them their own 
flags.'^* After speeches made by von Epp and then Göring, the traditions of 
the former colony's police troop were bestowed by von Epp upon First Com- 
pany, LPG "General Góring" (1. Hundertschaft LPG "General Góring"), in 
the person of its commanding officer, Hauptmann Góde. The ceremony 
ended with the playing of the Horst Wessel Song and a march past by the 
whole Group. 


rior police officers at an indoors Party rally. From left to right: Oberst Dillenburger, 
Polizeipräsident von Levetzow, General Daluege, General von Zeppelin and General Baltzer. 


37. z 
‘Manner im Dritten Reich,” p. 12. Göring was promoted General der LP on 14 September 1933. 


138 The police officers present included Polizeigeneral Daluege, Berlin City Commandant 
(Stadtkommandant) Generalmajor Schaumberg, Berlin Police President (Polizeipräsident) von Lev- 
elzow, Polizeigeneral Richard Robert Karl Baltzer and Polizeioberst Otto Paul Hugo Dillenburger. 
Oberstleutnant a. D. von Böhmcken was there to represent the Deutschen Kolonialkriegerbund. 
N.B. Oberstleutnant von Boemken is given in “Der Deutsche Polizeabeamte,” No. 12, 15 June 
1934, whereas Klietmann gives “Oberstleutnant a.D. von Bóhmcken." 
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Polizeioberst Otto Paul Hugo 
Dillenburger, photographed in 1933. 


Polizeigeneral Richard Robert Karl 
Baltzer, photographed in 1933. 


That same day, 29 May 1934, von Epp wrote a letter to Góring in which 
he referred to the ceremony and requested that bestowal of the traditions be 
confirmed and outwardly demonstrated by the award of the “Southern Cross 
traditional badge. This was to be worn on the lower left sleeve by the com- 
manding officer of LPG “General Goring” and his adjutant, the commanding 
officer of the battalion to which the “traditional company” belonged and his 
adjutant, and all members of the “Traditional Company” itself (Tradition- 
shundertschaft, i.e. the I. Hundertschaft). 

Göring naturally agreed, and the Group's First Company, as well as the 
battalion and Group commanders and their adjutants thenceforth wore the 
"Southern Cross" traditional badge. Not only, but it was also added to the 
front of the Group's color, just below the ribbon knot 
at the bottom of the ring of laurel leaves.!?? 


‘George A. Petersen 


“Cross of the South" traditional insignia (3/4 size). 


139The successor unit of LPG “General Göring” was to lose the tradi- 
tions on 8 November 1938 when Himmler as Reichsführer-SS and 
Chief of the German Police transferred them to the mounted detach- 
ment (Reiterstaftel) of the Berlin Schutzpolizei. 


On 15 May 1934 the Group was placed under the LP HQ and on 29 May 
its battalions were renamed from Abteilungen to Jügerbataillone, and their 
men carried the ranks of Jäger and Oberjäger. Given the need to camouflage 
the true military nature of LP elements at the time, such may have been un- 
official or, at least, not made public.!40 

Wecke gave up command of LPG "General Góring" on 6 June 1934. 
Promoted to General der Landespolizei on 1 July 1934, he assumed com- 
mand of LP Inspectorate “Berlin-Brandenburg.”'4! His place was taken by 
Oberstleutnant der LP Friedrich elm Jacoby, who had previously served 
as Göring’s adjutant.!4? 

LPG “General Goring” was certainly involved in the so-called “Night of 
the Long Knives” that began on 30 June 1934, in which SA Chief of Staff 
Ernst Róhm and a number of his senior SA leaders and others were arrested, 
and in some cases killed for having planned what Hitler claimed to be a re- 
volt against him. The Group's activities were restricted to Berlin, where 
Goring had drawn up a list of those of his enemies he wished to eliminate 
under cover of the suppression of the alleged revolt. He spent the night of 30 
June at his private residence on Berlin’s Leipzigstrasse, in the company of 
Himmler, Heydrich and SS-Gruppenführer Paul Kórner, at that time attached 
"for special employment" to SS-Oberabschnitt Ost. Those on Görings” hit list 
were brought before him and thence dragged off to the cadet school at 
Lichterfelde for execution by firing squad. 

Whether LPG “General Góring" merely helped round up these hapless 
opponents, or carried out the executions is not known.!43 

The winter of 1934 saw LPG “General Göring” vacate the Berlin- 
Lichterfelde military academy to make way for Hitler’s personal bodyguard, 
the Leibstandarte SS Adolf Hitler. This move is said to have caused friction 
between Goring and the commander of the LAH, SS-Obergruppenführer 
Josef (“Sepp”) Dietrich. Géring felt he had the right to keep his regiment 
there, not only because it was there first, but also because he had personal 
connections with the College, having attended it at the age of 16 and gradu- 
ated three years later with the highest distinction in March 1912, receiving 


VÜKurowski: “Von der Polizeigruppe “Wecke” zum Fallschirmpanzerkorps “Hermann Göring p. 
2" & Bender & Petersen, op.cit., p. 101, who. 80 into even greater de specifying that the ranks of 
Unterwachtmeister and Truppwachtmeister in LPG “General Göring” were changed to Jäger and 
Oberjáger respectively, and adding that the terms Gruppe, Abteilung and Hundertschaft were altered 


to Regiment, Bataillon and Kompanie. 


141. 

! “Männer im Dritten Reich," p. 230, gives LP Inspectorate “Berlin-Brandenburg,” whereas "Bran- 
denburg” is given in “Wer ist’s?,” 1935, p. 1692. He was executed in Prague in 1947: Bender & Pe- 
tersen, op.cit., p. 76. 


142 
*2The name has also been found spelled as 


acobi.” Bender & Petersen, op.cit., p. 76, show 
Friedrich Wilhelm Jacoby in command of LPG “General Góring" from 6 June 1934 and then, from 
] April until 23 September 1935 of Regiment "General Göring,” with the rank of Oberstleutnant der 
LP throughout. This suggests that Friedrich Wilhelm Jacoby was not the Oberst by that name who 
commanded the LP School in Bonn and presided over the swearing-in ceremony of the October 
1933 intake of cadets on 30 January 1934 (“Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 5, 1 March 1934, p. 
170). LP Oberstleutnant Jacoby attended the Berlin-Potsdam LP equestrian competition on 27 Oc- 
tober 1934 ("Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 5, 1 March 1934, p. 170). The commander of the 
Bonn school may thus have been Alfred Jacobi, who joined the Schutzpolizei on 17 May 1921 and 
Was transferred to the army with the rank of Oberst on 15 October 1935 (Keilig, op.cit., p. 211/150). 


1 
43 Manvell & Fraenkel: “Hermann Goring,” p. 115 & Koehl, op.cit, p. 98. 
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The first months of 1935 saw the Group strengthened and brought into 
line with motorized infantry elements of the army. This involved full motor- 
ization and the creation of anti-tank and engineer platoons, although they 
were disguised by the use of camouflage titles. These changes were com- 
pleted by 15 March 1935, when 10. LPG “General Géring” formed a part of 


his commission in the Prinz Wilhelm Infantry Regiment No. 112.14 The m: 
ter was referred to Hitler himself, who sided with his own bodyguard against 
that of his faithful paladin: on 1 October 1934 the three battalions of LPG 
“General Góring" occupied barracks in the Spandau, Charlottenburg and 
Reineckendorf districts of Berlin, allowing Dietrich's LAH to officially 
move into what would become their permanent home.!45 

The mounted troop (ber. Zug) of LPG "General Góring" took part in an 
equestrian competition held for the whole LP on 27 October 1934 in Berlin- 
Potsdam (Der Berlin-Potsdamer Streifenritt der Landespolizei) under Ober- 
leutnant der LP Weber.!6 


LP Brigade 3, together with LPG 31 (Berlin) and LPG 32 (Kurmark).'# That 
was the month Hitler cast off the rearmament restrictions of the Versailles 
Treaty, reintroducing compulsory military service and creating the Wehr- 
macht. There was consequently no more need to hide the true military nature 


of the LP. Camouflaged unit designations disappeared and on the occasion of 
an inspection by Hitler and Göring on 1 April 1935, LPG “General Göring” 
was renamed LP-Regiment “General Göring.” 

The unit joined elements of the Wehrmacht in taking part in the large- 
scale "Autumn Maneuvers" that began on 8 September 1935. 

Apart from its military reorganization and training, the regiment contin- 
ued to perform ceremonial duties, such as providing an honor guard for 
Göring, and celebrating his birthday (12 January). 

LPG “General Göring” took part in the 7th annual “National Party Day" 
rally, held in Nuremberg between 10 and 16 September 1935. On that occa- 
sion it was inspected by the Luftwaffe’s Chief-of-Staff, Generalleutnant 
Walther Wever. On 23 September 1935 Goring informed regimental com- 
mander Jacoby that his unit would be transferred to the Luftwaffe on 1 Oc- 
tober 1935, and that a parachute battalion (Fallschirmschiitzen-Bataillon) 


Luftwaffe Chief-of-Staff 
Generalleutnant Walther 
Wever. 


A company of LPG “General Göring” marches behind the regiment's band (with Schellen- 
baum) from the Brandenburg Gate to the Reich Chancellery, December 1934. 


144Manvell & Fraenkel, op.cit., p. 7. ; 
145 Three barracks were required, one for each of the Group's battalions, because also on I o 
ber 1934 the Berlin (LP-Abteilung “Derfflinger” became its third battalion (Kurowski, op.cit. P- ^ © 
Davis, op.cit, p. 153). 


460 146Whose mount was named “Mispe 


Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939,” p. 463. It is not known when LPG “Gen- 
Eral Göring” was numbered “10.” 461 
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was to be raised from volunteers that would form the cadre of Germany’s fu- 
ture parachute troops (Fallschirmtruppe).'** 
Góring's instructions were duly complied with and the “General Göring” 


Regiment of the Luftwaffe provided the cadre for what was to become a 
Brigade (15 July 1942), a Division (15 October 1942—designated a Panzer- 
division on 21 May 1943 and a Fallschirmpanzerdivision in February 1944) 
and finally an armored parachute corps (Fallschirmpanzerkorps “Hermann 
Göring” on 1 October 1944).149 


This photograph was published in the Bel- 
gian Rexist magazine "Soirées" in the mid- 
1930s, with the caption “The General 
Güring Regiment has come to visit Mr. 
Hitler at his summer residence “Karin 
Hall.” The Regiment is completely mecha- 
nized. The Fahrer salutes as an impressive 
armored car passes him.” The editor con- 
fused Hitler's summer home wit ing’ 
but may have identifi 
correctly. Note that 
are both standing beside Hitler's car. 


Walther von Axthelm, here a Luftwaffe 
Generalmajor. 


148 According to Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 142, ín. 51, the regiment had become a part of thel oi 
waffe on 23 September 1935 and renamed Flakregiment “General Göring.” It was by then under 
command of the Bavarian Oberstleutnant (subsequently Oberst) Walther von Axthelm. 


'49 Bender & Petersen, op.cit, p. 7. 


Uniforms and Colors of Polizeiabteilung Wecke z.b.V/ 
LPG Wecke z.b.V./ LPG “General Góring" 
Uniforms 

From its creation until mid-July 1933 officers and other ranks of 
Wecke's "special employment" battalion continued to wear their dark blue 
Schutzpolizei uniforms. The day after the element became a part of the LP, 
on 18 July 1933, Góring as Interior Minister instructed that it be issued with 
a special new green-mix uniform, having light green piping down the outer 
seems of the trousers, around the collar and down the front of the tunic.!5° 
Black high leather boots were worn with this uniform, as well as a black 
leather belt and cross strap, passing under the right shoulder strap. 

On 22 December 1933 a dark green 
cuff title was introduced for wear on the 
lower left sleeve, with the inscription 
"L.P.G. General Goring.” It was in 
white machine embroidery for enlisted 
men. NCOs had the same cuff title but 
with an additional white border on the 
top and bottom. Officers’ cuff titles 
were identical to those of the NCOs, but 
were hand embroidered in silver wire.!5! 


Uniform of a member of Polizeiabteilung z.b.V. 
Wecke, as drawn by Knötel in 1933, showing 
the black plume on the shako. 


150Géring had already announced the introduction 
of such a uniform for the whole LP on 6 April 1933, 
but this had not taken place and on 18 July he re- 
stricted its use to Wecke's battalion (Circulars [Run- 
derlassen] of the Interior Ministry dated 6 April and 
18 July 1933 [Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 138l). This 
new uniform was adopted by the whole Prussian LP 
on 21 June 1934. 


151 Bender & Petersen, op.cit., p. 102. 
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“General Göring” wears mixed Lan- 
he winter of 1935. 
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Members of the unit wore special leather gear when on operations in and 
around Berlin. Other ranks were clad entirely in black leather, including jack- 
et, trousers, boots, belts and cross strap, ammunition pouches and bayonet 
frog. Officers were distinguished by their outfit being in light brown leather, 
apart from the black boots. Marksmen in Berlin in March 1933 wore such 
black leather outfits, with crash helmets.!52 


he 
Marksmen identified as being from Polizeiabteilung z.b.V. Wecke wear black leather clot 


ing, Berlin, March 1933. 


Ata ceremony held on 29 May 1934 at the main officers’ training school 
in Berlin-Lichterfelde the traditional insignia of the police troop of German 
t Africa was bestowed upon the men of 1. HundertschafULPG “General 
Göring.” This was the "Southern Cross,” worn as a cloth badge on the lower 
left sleeve. 


= 


Hitler salutes the commander of the 1st Company (1.Hundertschaft) of LPG “General 
Göring.” Note the positioning of the “Southern Cross” above the sleeveband. 


On 1 October 1935!53 LPG “General Göring” was officially transferred 
to the Luftwaffe and renamed Regiment “General Göring.” Yet for a period 
of six months its members continued to wear their old LP uniforms, but with 
the addition of a Luftwaffe eagle on the right breast and on the peaked uni- 
form cap.!54 Ist Company (1. Hundertschaft) was allowed to retain the 
“Southern Cross” traditions badge on their left sleeve, which honor was only 


Withdrawn in early November 1938, when the traditions were returned to the 
Berlin Schupo.!55 


'oden, op.cit., p. 228 
E. Not 23 September 1935, as has been incorrectly reported. 
"Bender & Petersen, op.cit., p. 106. 
"Decree dated 8 November 1938 (Bender & Petersen, op.cit., p. 104). 
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Colors 

LPG Wecke z.b.V. received the new standard of the Prussian LP from 
Göring at a ceremony held at Berlin-Lichterfelde on 13 September 1933. 

| Only one flag appears to have been presented on this occasion, which had the 
"Southern Cross" traditional badge added to it on or after 29 May 1934 
below the wreath, and was fitted with a special finial, comprising the Pruss 
ian State Police star and swastika, within a pointed frame.!56 


VES ex 
Te: 
E 


i 


q 


rcd This original color subsequently appears to have been adopted by 
Upon transet to he fta the Luftwafie breast cagle was added to the Landespolizel the Group’s Ist Battalion, with others subsequently awarded to the IInd 
uniform, 


and IIrd battalions after the unit's incorporation into the Luftwaffe on 

| October 1935. These did not have the “Southern Cross" and were fitted 
With the standard Luftwaffe finial of the eagle with swastika in flight. 

AII Luftwaffe units were to receive new flags and standards by order of 

à Führer Decree of 21 April 1936. However an exception was made for Reg- 


156 
468 Davis, op.cit, p. 155, and Bender & Petersen, op.cit., p. 104. 469 
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Landespolizei color without the “Southern Cross." 


iment “General Göring.” whose battalions were to retain their former LP col- 
ors. Thus Ist Battalion, Regiment “General Góring" retained its LP color with 
its "Southern Cross" and special finial, while the other two battalions re- 
tained their simpler colors.'57 


Other LP elements and installations 

In addition to the LP Inspectorates, Brigades and Groups described 
above, the following specialist LP elements, schools and installations have 
been identified: 


Mounted LP Battalions (ber. Landespolizeiabteilungen) 

These were raised with a strength of three or four mounted LP compa- 
nies (berittenen LP-Hundertschaften) each, and when motorized in 1935, 
were redesignated as LP battalions for special employment (LP-Abteilungen 
z.b.V.). They included: 
ber. (or reit.) Pol.Abt. 3 Berlin "Seydlitz"!55 

Confirmed to have existed on 8 February 1934. 
reit. Po. Abt. Hanau (Frankfurt am Main) 

Confirmed in LP-Brigade 5 at 8 February 1934. 

See under "Mounted LP Companies" below. 


157 Davis, op.cit., pp. 152/153. E 
158Both “reit.Pol.Abt. 3 Berlin" and “ ber. LP-Abteilung “Seydlitz” are given by Tessin: "Deus na 
Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939,” in fn. 14 on p. 463, suggesting either the names were inte 
changeable or the one replaced the other. 


ber. LP-Abteilung Insterburg 
This unit was in East Prussia. 
ber. LP-Abteilung (or reit. Pol.Abt. 7) Munich!5? 
It was located in Nuremberg and Augsburg. 
Confirmed in LP-Brigade 7 on 8 February 1934! and in 
Bavaria in 1935. 


Mounted LP Companies (ber. Landespolizeihundertschaften) 

ber.LP.Hdsch. Hanau 
This company was under LP Inspectorate Southwest and may 
have evolved from or been upgraded to reit.Pol.Abt. Hanau. 


It remained a part of the LP after | October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on 1 April 1936 became the 15th Com- 
pany/81st Infantry Regiment of the German army, before 
being broken up. 


LP signals battalions (Landespolizeinachrichtenabteilungen ) 
LP.Nachr.Abt. 6 (mot.) Düsseldorf. 


This battalion was under LP-Brigade 6, LP Inspectorate West 
in June 1935. 


It remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on 1 April 1936 became the 26th Sig- 
nals Battalion of the German army. 


LP.Nachr.Abt. 9 (mot.) Frankfurt am Main 
This battalion was under LP Inspectorate Southwest. 


It remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ, and on 1 April 1936 became the 24th Sig- 
nals Battalion of the German army. 


LP.Nachr.Abt. Frankfurt am Main 

This was in LP-Brigade 9 in March 1935. 
LP.Nachr.Abt. Munich 

Reported to have still been in Bavaria in 1935. 
LP.Nachr.Abt. Stuttgart 

This was in the Württemberg LP-Brigade in February 1935. 


LP battalions for special employment (Landespolizeiabteilungen z.b.V.) 

This was the camouflaged designation of mounted LP battalions after 
they had been motorized in 1935. The only example identified to date is: 
LP. Abt. z.b.V. Hanau which was in LP-Brigade 9 in March 1935. 


159, " 5 

vo, oth "reit.Pol.Abt. 7 München" and * ber. LP-Abt. “München” are given by Tessin: “Deutsche 
ferbände und Truppen 1918-1939," in ín. 22 on p. 464, suggesting either the names were inter- 

changeable or the one replaced the other. 


1 
GOTA, Nr. 154/34, quoted by Tessin, 1918-1939, p. 464. 
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Technical LP battalions (Technische Landespolizeiabteilungen) 
Engineer battalions were raised in 1935, camouflaged as “Technical LP 
Battalions.” The following have been identified: 
Techn.LP-Abt. 5 (mot.) Mannheim and Germersheim 
It was under LP-Brigade 5, LP Inspectorate South. 


It remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on | April 1936 became the 33rd Engi- 
neer Battalion of the German army. 

Techn.LP-Abt. 6 (mot.) 
In June 1935 it was at Bonn under LP-Brigade 6, LP Inspec- 
torate West. 


It remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on 1 April 1936 became the 26th Engi- 
neer Battalion of the German army, subsequently based in 
Porz near Cologne. 

Techn.LP-Abt. 9 (mot.) Wiesbaden and Koblenz 
It was under LP Inspectorate Southwest. 


It remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on 1 April 1936 became the 36th Engi- 
neer Battalion of the German army. 

Techn.LP-Abt. 50 (mot.) 
Staff and 1st Company were at Pforzheim. 


It was under LP-Brigade 5, LP Inspectorate South. 


It remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on 1 April 1936 became the 35th Engi- 
neer Battalion of the German army. 

Techn.LP-Abt. Wiesbaden 
It was in LP-Brigade 9 in March 1935. 


LP Motor Cycle Companies (LP-Kradschiitzen-Hundertschaften) 
This was the camouflage name under which anti-tank companies Were 
raised in 1935. The following have been identified: 
1. u. 2. LP-Krad.-Hdsch. 6 Wuppertal 
These two companies were under LP-Brigade 6, LP Inspec- 
torate West. 


They remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on 1 April 1936 became the 26th Anti- 
Tank Battalion of the German army. 

1. u. 2. LP-Krad.-Hdsch. Hanau 
These two companies were under LP Inspectorate Southwest 


They remained a part of the LP after 1 October 1935 in the 
Rhineland DMZ and on 1 April 1936 became the 34th Anti- 
Tank Battalion of the German army. 


LP Schools (Landespolizeischulen) 
Identified LP schools are listed below in the alphabetical order of their 
locations. 
LP-Vorschule, Bamberg 
The IVth Battalion of LPG 73 in November 1933.161 
Landespolizeischule Berlin!62 
Possibly the same as the school at Eiche. 
LP-Schule Bonn 
In June 1935 under LP-Brigade 6 (LP Inspectorate West). 


The "former police school at Bonn" was reported to have 
been reoccupied since the summer of 1935.16? 


Although this school was also referred to simply as “Poli: 
schule Bonn," it is believed to have been an LP establish- 
ment. The school's commander at the swearing-in ceremony 
of the October 1933 cadets on 30 January 1934 was 
Polizeioberst Jacobi.!6* 

LP-Schule Brandenburg 
This school was or became IL/LP-Gruppe Kurmark (= LP- 
Regiment 32). 

LP-Schule Burg 

» . , This school came under LP Inspectorate Center in 1935.165 

Höhere Polizeischule Eiche!/Polizeischule Potsdam-Eiche 
This was the main police school and came under Daluege’s 
Department II S of the Prussian Interior Ministry.!67 


"Potsdam-Eiche" has been given as the location of LPG 
“General Göring” in January/February 1934 and March 
1935, while the unit is known to have been barracked at the 
Main Military Academy at Berlin-Lichterfelde until 1 Octo- 
ber 1934.16 

LP-Schule Frankenstein 
In Silesia. Police cadets swore the oath there on 30 January 
1934.19 


It was still in existence in 1935. 


 I——— — 
feil I, p. 40. 
162^, 

Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 24, 15 December 1934, p. 954. 


13 Maller, op.cit, p. 217. 
164 


161 Koch, op.cit, 


4Who i 
Who elieve 
Who is not believed to have been the police officer of this name who succeeded Wecke as com- 


mande; s Gen ral Co RE 
fin vei Eris] Göring” in June 1934: “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 5, 1 March 
34, p. 170. See also ín. 142. 


165, 
ai For photographs of the swearing-in ceremony at this school, see plate facing p. 228 in “Der 
utsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 6, 15 March 1934. 


166p, 
qs: Foden, op.cit, p. 217 & "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 1, 1 January 1934, p. 30. 
161, Det Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 9, 1 May 1934, p. 322/324 
1g Sin: "Deutsche Verbände und Truppen 1918-1939," p. 463. 
Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 2, 15 January 1934, photographs facing p. 133. 473 
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Polizeihauptschule, Fürstenfeldbruck 
Reported in November 1934, it is not confirmed that this was 
a specific school of the LP.'7° 
Fahrschule, Fürth 
Attached to LP-Kraftwagen-Werkstatt Bayern-Nord.'7! 
Reit- und Fahrschule Hannover 
This school provided a team in an equestrian competition or- 
ganized by the LP on 27 October 1934 and is thus believed 
to have been a part of the LP.!7* 
Reit- und Fahrschule Insterburg 
This school provided a team in an equestrian competition or- 
ganized by the LP on 27 October 1934 and is thus believed 
to have been a part of the LP.!73 
Polizei-Offizierschule Miinchen 
sted in the officers’ list of 1 November 1933 and confirmed 
in November 1934.!74 It was closed in 1935. 
Polizei-Reitschule München 
This was the staff of the 7th mounted LP Battalion in No- 
vember 1933.175 
Fahrschule/LP-Kraftfahrschule, München 
Attached to LP-Kraftwagen-Werkstatt Bayern-Süd.!76 
LP-Schule Münster 
This school was confirmed in March 1935. 
Reit- und Fahrschule der Landespolizei in Potsdam 
This school provided a team in an equestrian competition or- 
ganized by the LP on 27 October 1934,17 and is confirmed 
to have been in existence on 15 October 1935. 
Landespolizei-Fachshule (Preussen)! 
The location in Prussia of th 
known. 
LP-Schule Sensburg 
In East Prussia. Police cadets swore the oath there on 30 Jan- 
uary 1934,» 
Thür LP-Schule, Sondershausen 
Existed at 1 October 1933. This school was also identified as 
a training battalion (Ausbildungsabteilung).'*° 


vocational school is not 


170Koch, op.cit., Teil II, p. 8. 
171 Koch, op.cit., Teil Il, p. 9. 


172The event was the Berlin-Potsdamer Streifenritt der LP: "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 22, 
15 November 1934, p. 872. 


173As previous in. 

174Koch, op.cit., Teil Il, p. 8. 
1751bid. 

'76 bid. 

177 see fn. 172. 
'78Daluege’s speech of 12 June 34 to the Berlin University Administration Academy (Verwal- 


z” in 
tungsakademie in der Universität Berlin), reported in the article “Die neue Polizeiverwaltung.” 1 
“Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 13, 1 July 1934, pp. 481/485. 


179-Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 2, 15 January 1934, photograph facing p. 133. 


LP-Kraftfahrschule, Stuttgart 

Existed in February 1935.!5! 
LP-Schule Treptow 

Thi 
LP-Schule Wesel 


In June 1935 it was under LP-Brigade 6 (LP Inspectorate 
West) 


school was in Wehrkreis II. 


LP Sanatoria and Hospitals 

The LP had its own sanatoria and at least one hospital, which 
in mid-September 1934 were:!82 

LP-Kuranstalt Biesenthal 

LP-Kuranstalt Hann.Miinden 

LP-Kuranstalt Lauterbach 

LP-Kuranstalt Wiesbaden 

Staatskrankenhaus der LP. 
An LP Hospital (LP-Lazarett) is reported in Munich in July 
1935. An LP Convalescent Home (LP-Erholungsheim) exist- 
ed in Lindau, which was closed in 1935.183 


LP Aviation Supervision and Guards 
LP-Flugüberwachung Bayern-Nord 
Based in Fürth, LP Aviation Supervision North Bavaria existed in 


November 1933 and November 1934, but was absorbed by the Luft- 
waffe in 1935.184 


LP-Flugüberwachung Bayern-Süd 
Based in Munich, LP Aviation Supervision South Bavaria existed in 
November 1933 and November 1934, but was absorbed by the 
Luftwaffe in 1935.185 
LP-Flugwache Bóblingen 
In Württemberg-Baden. Existed in February 1935.186 
LP-Flugwache Bremen 
Possibly formed at the end of 1933.!57 
LP-Flugwache Lachen-Speyerdorf 
In Bavaria. Existed in November 1933.!88 


18i 
P ÜKoch, op.cit., Teil Ill, p. 2 

81 
Koch, op.cit., Teil Il, p. 10. 


182, 
Inanspruchnahme der staatl. LP-Kuranstalten und des Staatskrankenhauses der LP durch 


Gemei ei-Ve 
jo indepolizei Vollzugsbeamte, Runderlass d. Mdl im Einv. mit d. Pr. MPräs. (LP) 


1934, p. 7; 


vom 
San 3/11 a Nr. 2 1/34, quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 20, 15 October 


183, 
Koch, op.cit, “Feldgrau” Nr. 1, 1970, p. 13. 


184, 
Ko ei 9 & Te À 
‘och, op.cit., Teil |, p. 139 & Teil II, p. 8. This source confusingly gives its incorporaton into the 


Luftwaffe as both 1 April 1935 5 Feldgr. 7i 4&T 
g waffe as both 1 April 1935 and 1 May 1935 (op.cit, “Feldgrau” Nr 9 x Tei 
peel y (op.cit, “Feldgrau” Nr. 1, 1970, p. 14 & Teil Il, p. 


"As previous ín. 

1864, 

a ‘och, op.cit., Teil Il, p. 10. 
Koch, op.cit., Teil Ill, p. 30. 


LET 
"Koch, op.cit., Teil I, p. 140. 
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LP-Flugwache Weimar 
In Thuringia. Existed in October 1933.!8° 


LP Water Protection (LP-Wasserschuiz) 


LP-Wasserschutz 
Existed by 1 November 1933 at Lindau/Lake Constance (Bodensee) 


in Bavaria, with a strength of one officer and thirty-five Wacht- 
meistern. By November 1934 it came under the LP HQ (Kom- 
mando der LP) in Augsburg?! and was disbanded on 31 March 


1935.19? 


LP Bands (Musikkorps der LP) 
Musikkorps der LP, Augsburg 

In Bavaria. Existed in March 1935.19 
Musikkorps, Munich 

Part of LPG Munich (71), it existed in 1935.19: 
Musikkorps, Nuremberg 

Part of LPG Nuremberg (72), it existed in 1935.19 
Musikzug, Berlin 

The band of LPG Wecke z.b.V./"General Göring.” 


Conclusions and Evaluation 

The LP provided valuable military training to between 56,000 and 
65,000 men, who were all eventually absorbed by the Wehrmacht. 

By disguising its military nature it was permitted into the Rhineland de- 
militarized zone, thus providing a strong presence and the ability to support 
the reoccupying German forces when they crossed the Rhine on 7 March 
1936, should the French have offered any resistance. 

The considerable importance of the Landespolizei to the development 
and history of the German Army in World War Il is demonstrated by the fact 
that in February 1942 no fewer than ninety-seven active Wehrmacht gener- 
als. occupying positions of importance, had come from the LP in 
1935/1936.1% 


189Koch, op.cit, Teil Ill, p. 26. 

190Koch, op.cit., Teil I, p. 139. 

191 Koch, Teil II, p. 8. 

192 ibid., p. 9. 

193Koch, op.cit, “Feldgrau” Nr. 1, 1970, p. 12. 
194 Ibid. 


195 bid., p. 13. 
196 Tessin: “Die Stäbe und Truppeneinheiten der Ordnungspolizei,” p. 8. 


Uniforms and Insignia 

Thanks to the work of German authors such as Tessin and Koch,!? great 
detail is available on the organization of the LP between its creation in late 
1933 and its absorption by the Wehrmacht in 1935 and 1936. The situation is 
far less clear, however, when it comes to the uniforms and insignia this for- 
midable force wore during its relatively brief life. This gap in our knowledge 
is due to various reasons. 

First, Germany was not transformed overnight into the Third Reich as 
soon as Hitler came to power on 30 January 1933, and as we have seen in 
the previous chapter, both Hitler for the whole of Germany, and mler 
for the police, had hard and bitter struggles to achieve their goals. 
1933/1934 in particular was a period of considerable flux, struggle and in- 
trigue within Germany, her institutions and the Nazi party itself, with Hitler 
seeking the position of absolute dictator of the country, and Himmler con- 
trol of its police. Regulating LP uniforms and insignia was not a great pri- 
ority in such troubled times. 

Second, the LP was formed from various existing police forces across 
the Reich, which had carried different titles during the Weimar period and at 
the birth of the Third Reich. These forces were taken into the LP with their 
own and different uniforms and insignia, and confusion has arisen from the 
fact that some of these forces, for example that in Bavaria, had previously 
also been named Landespolizei.!°8 

Third, care had to be taken across all of the German states, especially in 
the first years of the Third Reich, to conceal from the allies the fact that the 
LP was a military force, clearly in breach of the terms of the Versailles 
Treaty. This led to the use of camouflaged terminology to conceal the true 
military nature of police units, and influenced the uniforms and insignia worn 
by the LP. 

The fact that the LP was formed from various and often quite disparate 
police forces across the German states, led to a mix of uniforms being worn 
in what turned out to be an extended transitional phase. In fact, this lasted 
throughout the relatively short life of the LP and was even compounded at its 
end, when a mix of police and military uniforms and insignia was worn as 
the force was taken into the Reichsheer and Luftwaffe. Different police uni- 
forms were worn with army insignia and viceversa, leading to a wide range 
of variations. 

No dress regulations have yet been found for the Third Reich LP, either 
at state or Reich level. If these existed, it is hoped they will become available 
and allow this coverage of uniforms and insignia to be refined and complet- 
ed in a future volume in this series. At this stage, our analysis must rely in 
large part upon what can be gleaned from available period photographs, and 
items contained in collections around the world. 

E. At first, the various police elements across Germany that were taken into 
© LP in 1933 retained their old uniforms. These were essen! 
blue uniforms the Schupo had been obliged to adopt in compl 


Et 

197. 

10, e€ Bibliography. 

98. % i 

pojl Bavarian Ordnungspolizei, formed on 10 September 1920, was renamed "Bavarian State 
ice” (Bayerische Landespolizei") on 22 November 1920: Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 
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terms of the Versailles Treaty, but green was also being worn by the Bav 
an LP in 1933.!% Shakos carried state insignia, cockades on caps were in 
state colors and a variety of belt buckles was worn, to include some em- 
bossed with their state coats of arms. 


Landespolizei enlisted man wearing | 
an early state buckle very similar to 
the Mecklenburg pattern. 


As part of the Reich unification process, the LP forces in all the German 
states were ordered in April 1933 to add a cockade in the national colors of 
black/white/red to the peak of their caps.” This national cockade was worn 
above the cockade in state colors that was affixed to the cap band. On 21 
March 1934, the “National” on the shako, that is the large oblong cockade 
worn above the star, was changed from state to Reich colors. 201 The state 
cockade was replaced in 1934 with the first pattern eagle and swastika police 
cap badge, which was in turn replaced by the second pattern in 1936. Most 
of the LP had by then been absorbed by the Wehrmacht, but this final pattern 
eagle and swastika cap badge was adopted by certain surviving LP elements 
and both the first and second patterns were on occasion worn at one and the 
same time by members of the same unit—yet another example of the transi- 
tional nature of LP uniforms and insignia. 

On 21 June 1934, the entire Prussian LP adopted a new green uniform 
that Göring had previously ordered for his LP Group (LPG) “General 


199ge6 the color plates by Knótel in “Uniformfibel,” pp. 20 & 22, which were drawn 
between February and December 1933 and are reproduced on pp. 550-554. 
200Note from the Reich Interior Minister to all the states, dated 14 April 1933 (Radecke, op.cit» 
2, p. 58) 

201 Anordnung des Staatsministers des Innern, 1. märz 1934: see Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 143: 


at some time 


vol. 


At left, the enlisted viso ith ile at right i i 
Et then vor ap ui blue top and green band, while at right is a cap in grey as 


Hauptmann der LP Karl Stingl 
wears the national cockade on 
the peak of his cap, above the 
state pattern on the cap band. 
This photograph was taken in 
1933, before the state cockade 
was replaced the following year 
by the first pattern police cap 
badge. Stingl, who rose to the 
rank of Generalmajor, is shown 
wearing the rarely seen shooting 
badge. 
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Officer's cap with the first pattern (1934) 
cap badge below the national cockade. 


The regulation visor cap with 1st pattern 
(1934) police eagle and swastika. Note the 
plain collar patches with single button and 
the round belt buckle which, although 
more of an officer’s pattern, is being worn 
here by an NCO. 


Göring” on 18 July 1933.2” This uniform was in bright mixed-green mater- 
ial, had a dark green cap band and collar to the tunic and overcoat, and bright 
green piping on the cap, collar and cuffs.20° 


202RdErl “Grüne Uniform der Landespolizei" v. 10, April 1934-11 S 1 Nr. 36 1/34 ] 3 amended that 


of 18 July 1933 (MBIiV. | S. 874), “Der Deutsche 
previous circular (RdErl) from the Interior Ministry of 7 February 1934, Il S I Nr. 1 1⁄33 J 2, had ¢ 
kerned loans for the payment of grey-green uniforms for LP officers ("Vorschuss zur Beschaffung det 
raugrünen Uniform für Offiziere der Landespolizei^). 


203Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 138. 


'olizeibeamte," No., 10 15 May 1934, p. 3 


? AA Ld “= t 

First (19: 34) and second 3 i mm 3 

3 econd (1936) pattern police cap badges are being worn by this group of LP 
Members, photographed in 1936. — warn jd Ae ra 
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Landespolizei 
cap with correct 
green piping (top: 
dark blue, band: 
green). 


Unidentified visor cap with 
dark blue top, green band 
and crimson piping. 


Unidentified officer's visor 
cap with green top, black 
band and black piping. 


, : 7 : = à 
tified visor cap with green top, bluish-grey band and crimson piping. Note the high 


Positioning of the 1 


934 cap badge, the manufacturer's logo and date of production (1936). 
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Radecke 


The lighter color of the green LP uniform worn by the member of Hamburg’s 13th Compa- 
ny (13.Hundertschaft) is clearly seen against the darker field grey of the Reichsheer men 
standing on either side. Spring 1935. 


A four button tunic was also worn, with four pleated pockets and police 
collar patches on the dark green collar. This was worn with a leather belt with 
single claw buckle, trousers of the same color cloth as the tunic, high laced- 
up boots and a steel helmet, with a large swastika decal/transfer on the right 
side. Shoulder straps are not visible in the available photograph, in which the 
policeman wears black ammunition pouches and a field pack, and is armed 
with a K98az carbine, a weapon issued to the police, not to the armed forces- 

Prior to the LP’s incorporation into the Wehrmacht, LP personnel were 
attached to Reichsheer elements and viceversa. The situation is not entirely 
clear, but the following observations have been made by a post-w; Gorey 
police historian.2 Individual members of the LP who were transferred E 
Reichsheer units, and LP regimental staffs (Gruppenstäbe) that became sta! E 
of the Reichsheer (Regimentsstäbe), wore field grey uniforms. When no: kc 
active duty, LP members used as replacements for Reichsheer elements. Kol E 
tinued to wear their green LP uniforms, but with Reichsheer badges. Vice 


204Koch, op.cit., “Feldgrau,” No. 1, 1970, p. 14. 


Norbert Nos Collection 


LP private in steel helmet. 


ments, continued to wear their Reichsheer uniforms. LP personnel trans- 
ferred to the following units continue to wear their green uniforms until they 
Wore out, but with Reichsheer insignia: 


Battalion Company Regiment 
IInd 19th Infantry 
Ist 21st Infantry 
Hird 41st Infantry 
Ist 13th, & 14th 6lst Infantry 
14th 99th Mountain Rifle (Gebirgs 
IInd 100th Mountain Rifle (Gebirg: 


. After the main part of the LP had been incorporated into the Reichsheer 
in March 1935, the former LP battalions, which had become infantry battal- 
lons, were ordered to retain one grey-green uniform and two dark blue or 
dark green police uniforms for wear as service dress until worn out, but with 
the addition of the army national emblem on caps and tunics. The new unit's 
distinctive insignia were to be worn on the shoulder boards and straps.205 
Dark blue and dark green uniforms were wom as service dress, and the grey- 
Steen uniform as walking-out dress. The cut of the uniforms was identical to 
Service tunics and trousers of the Reichsheer pattern, The grey-green tunic 


tar, Durchführungsbestimmungen für den Heeresautbau 1935 (Execution Order for the Augmen- 
jon of the Army 1935), Section H (Chef H.L. Nr. 2000/35 g.K. A-H.AJ, quoted by Angolia & 
Chlicht in "Uniforms & Traditions of the German Army 1933-1945," vol. 3, p. 15. 
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A group of Landespolizei, pose for their photograph. 


Landespolizei on the march with an army cadre. Note they are wearing mittens and army- 


" oni Styl 
486 Members of the Landespolizei, during military training. yle helmets. 387 
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Reichsheer cap badges and breast eagles are being worn here on dark blue police uniforms- 


had a dark green collar with dark green piping on the front edge. The col- 
lar patches with silver double Litzen of the police pattern, with dark green 
center stripes, were retained. The grey-green trousers were piped in dark 
green. Collars of dark blue and dark green tunics were of respective basic 
cloth, and usually without collar patches. However, police pattern patches 
with piping, but without Litzen, were frequently worn. Dark blue blouses 
were with hidden front buttons, internal breast pockets (without flaps), in- 
ternal hip pockets with slanted flaps, and collars without patches were also 
worn. The bluish-dark green army pattern shoulder si raps of the pointed 
field blouse pattern and without piping were usually sewn-in. Cap bands of 
the grey-green visor caps were dark green, while those of the blue and dark 
n uniforms were black.206 

The rank titles for officers were the same as those in the army, except 
they had the suffix “der LP" (“of the LP"). NCOs and enlisted men had po- 
lice rank titles, which are shown below with their army equivalents:207 


Landespolizei Reichsheer 

Unterwachtmeister der LP Schütze 

Fahnenjunker-Unterwachtmeister ? 

der LP 

Wachtmeister der LP Gefreiter 

Stabswachtmeister der LP Obergefreiter/ 
Stabsgefreiter 

Truppenwachtmeister der LP Unteroffizer 


Fahnenjunker-Truppenwachtmeister 
der LP Fahnenjunker 
Oberwachtmeister der LP Unteroffizier with 
Over four years service 


Stabsoberwachtmeister der LP Unterfeldwebel 
Zugwachtmeister der LP Feldwebel 
Hauptwachtmeister der LP Oberfeldwebel 
Oberfähnrich der LP Oberfähnrich 


Offizieranwärter der LP Offizieranwärter 

The LP also had the equivalent of the army’s appointment (it was not a 
rank) of Hauptfeldwebel; that is company first sergeant, nicknamed “der 
Spieß,” who followed army practice by wearing two silver rings around his 
cuffs, 

As in the army, there were specialists in the LP who had their own rank 
titles, These included medical and veterinary officers (Sanitätsoffiziere and 
Veterinäroffiziere), chaplains (Pfarrer and Oberpfarrer), pharm s (Ober- 
Stabsapotheker), commissariat and other officials (Intendanturräte and Inten- 
danturbeamte), paymasters (Zahlmei s (Waffenmeister and Un- 
lerwaffenmeister). Details of special di: wishing insignia are not avail- 
able, nor whether the branches of the service that existed within the LP, just 


206, 
\ngolia & Schlicht in “Uniforms & Traditions of the German Army 1933-1945," vol. 3, p. 16. 


the Lese rank titles are confirmed for the Bavarian LP, but are believed to have been the same in 
he other states. 
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The double sleeve rings of an LP 
company first sergeant (“der 
Spieß”) are clearly shown in this 
photograph, where Reichsheer in- 
signia are worn on the cap and 
breast eagle on a police tunic. This 
appointment (it was not a rank) 
could be held by various NCOs, to 
include Oberwachtmeister, 
Hauptwachtmeister and Revier- 
oberwachtmeister. 


as they did in the Reichsheer, like infantry, artillery and engineers, were dis- 
tinguished in some way.?0% 

Prior to the German reoccupation of the Rhineland demilitarized zone on 
7 March 1936, LP troops stationed there were forbidden to wear the green 
uniform and steel helmet. LP elements transferred to the DMZ from else- 
where in the Reich continued to wear their old uniforms (e.g., those of the LP 
in Prussia, Hesse, Bavaria and Baden). On 8 March 1936, the Reich War 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief of the Wehrmacht ordered that the eagle 
and swastika badge was to be added to the tunics and caps of all LP uni- 
forms.2® Three days later, on 11 March, the Army Commander-in-Chiel 
urged prompt supply to LP elements in the former Rhineland DMZ, that had 
been taken into the army, of field grey uniforms and the appropriate army 
badges and rank insignia.?!° 

Plans appear to have been made to introduce standardized uniforms and 
insignia for the whole LP, but these were not implemented before the force 
was absorbed by the Reichsheer and Luftwaffe in 1935/1936. No regulations 
or official orders have so far been found, but the intention appears to have 
been for Reichsheer cap insignia and breast eagles to have been worn on po- 
lice uniforms, with police collar patches and shoulder straps. Only two new 
and special items were to be added to this uniform: a special, unique and very 


208The theory that the LP used colors to denote the branch of the service (Waffenfarben) is ursu- 
ported by contemporary documents and photographs and comes from caps in collections that aP 
pear to be LP and have colored piping, such as crimson and black. Given the Germans’ concern 10 
conceal the true military nature of the LP in the early 1930s, to the extent that they camouf ged the 
nature of anti-tank and engineer units, it is unlikely that a Waffenfarben system was used and the a 
thenticity of LP caps piped in anything other than light green must be viewed as suspect. 
209Verfiigung des Reichskriegsministers und Oberbefehlshabers der Wehrmacht, Nr. 466/36 II 8. 


, O. Qu. Yl Abt. Nr. 405/36-8.Kdos. I/II A. 


210Generalstab des Heeres 


Bavarian LP NCO wearing 
Reichsheer cap insignia and 
breast eagle on the green police 
uniform, 


obvious belt buckle, and tunic buttons that were marginally smaller than 
those of the Reichsheer, measuring 18mm rather than 19mm in diameter.2!! 
The belt buckle is of unique design. It is rectangular, measuring 62mm by 
45mm, and is embossed with an eagle facing to its left with longer wings 
than the usual police pattern, and holding a mobile swastika (without the 
usual wreath) in its talons. The area within the wreath behind the eagle is 
pebbled. Only one version of this buckle was offered in the catalog of the 
confirmed manufacturer, Assmann & Söhne, being in nickel-silver and ref- 
erenced 22672. However, a variation in matte gold on a plain highly polished 
gold field has also been found.?!? These buckles were presumably intended 
for all NCOs and enlisted men of the LP, and it is curious that no pattern for 
ES icers was included in the Assmann catalog. As they do not appear to have 
Be oe let alone worn, one can only speculate over the reason for 
a © having been silver and gold variations. It is possible that while the sil- 
IP Dn was intended for the whole force, that in gold was for the small 
st X ater protection element (LP-Wasserschutz) at Lindau on Lake Con- 
Stance (Bodensee), which was disbanded at the end of March 1935. 


21 The met sles 

EW. pene Cap sank wreaths and national cockades illustrated in the undated sales catalog of 

heer panum & Söhne of Lüdenscheid for the LP were not only similar, but identical to the Reichs- 
c mans as they carried the same reference numbers (23288, 23268, and 23406 respectively 

Ane, Unique pebbled 18mm button was numbered 23118, and so was not the same as the 19mm 

Army pattern, which was numbered 18989. 


212 
The gold pattern (also said to have been “I ^) il 
old pa (a a ave been “brass”) is described a stra y Angi “Bel 
Buckles of the Third Reich, Revised Edition,” p. 447. nn 


George Wheeler 
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23406 
| 


These six items are all that were advertised for the LP in the (un-dated) Assmann catalogue. 
The cap eagle, oak wreath and cockade are the Reichsheer pattern and carry the same code 
numbers. Only the buckle and button were manufactured specifically for the LP. 


Anickel-silver Landespolizei belt buckle. 


Officers wore long black leather boots and other ranks are known on 0C- 
casion to have worn cloth leggings and short black leather boots. 

Steel helmets, including the M18 double-decal, were worn with the large 
mobile swastika on the right side and the national colors on the left. Shakos 
bore state insignia. Only the Bavarian LP (and the Prussian Wecke/“General 
Góring" unit described above) were allowed to add a black hair plume 10 
their shakos on special occasions. 

Officers were issued with capes in 19342'* 

The LP were equipped with police bayonets and sabers for mounted per 
sonnel.2! 


213 see Rd£rl. 15. Oktober 1934: “Umhang der Offiziere der LP,” in ‘Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte. 
No. 22, 15 November 1934, p. 866. Capes in light colored material were worn by Bavarian LP of 
ficers. 


214Details of edged weapons will follow in a future volume in this series. See Whee 
the German Bayonet 1919-1945," pp. 132/165. 


ər: “History of 
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This member of L.P.G. “General 
Göring” holds his shako with black hair 
plume which was worn on special 
occasions. 


Maertz 


ders. 


"Bob Sevier 


An LP band marchs past the Betten-Schmitz store in Kiel. They wear the characteristic “swal- 
low's nests” (Schwalbennester) on their shoulders and steel helmets with the large mobile 
494 ly-produced Landespolizei transitional helmet. Police swastika on the right side. 495 
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The following are specific uniform details found for LP elements in cer- 
tain states and towns. Taken in alphabetical order, they are to be read in con- 
junction with the general details given above: 


1. Baden 
Evidence exists of a variation to the blue uniform worn by the Baden LP, 


with six buttons on the front and no breast pockets.?!5 The national cockade 
was worn on the cap, above the (1934) first pattern eagle and swastika police 
badge. Worn without belt and with black high leather boots and breeches, it 
had two sleeve rings as worn by “der Spieß,” the lower of which on either side 
had a loop. 


The variation blue 
Baden uniform, with un- 
explained sleeve rings- 


Blue Baden LP tunic with green piping and collar patches. 


215 An example of this tunic in the George Wheeler Collection has six pla 
front, light green piping around the top of the cuffs, around the shoulder straps and 
and light green collar patches (each with a plain silver button). 


Ata later date, Reichsheer eagle and swastika cap badges were worn on 
peaked caps above a cockade, which was presumably in national and not 
state colors, but no Reichsheer breast eagle was worn on this police uniform. 
Police collar patches with the button were worn, and presumably police 
shoulder straps. The belts were in black leather and worn with a single claw 
buckle and no cross strap. Breeches in the same color as the tunic were worn, 
with high black leather boots.2!6 


ain silver buttons down (he 
d down the front 


gend LP with eagles and swastikas on their police caps, but not on the right breast of their 


2. Bavaria 

TS 1923 the Bavarian LP replaced their previous grey-green uniform 

p E mossy-green tunic and black trousers or riding breeches. This tunic, 
hich has also been described as steel-green (Stahlgriin), continued to be 

Worn after 30 January 1933 and had black collar and cuffs and silver metal 

Oak leaves worn on both sides of the collar. Changes were made in 1933, in- 

cluding the introduction at some time after March of that year of the charac- 


216 P 
"Photograph in George Wheeler Collection. 


George Wheeler 
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teristic Bavarian silver stripe (Tresse or Litze), stitched directly around the 
top of the black cuff.2!7 Steel helmets were worn on exercises and a shako 
was worn at other times, with a black hair plume (Haarbusch) added on spe- 
cial occasions. Brown leather belts, cross belts and pistol holsters were to be 
worn with this uniform. Black leather wear is also reported, to include a belt 
with a single claw buckle. When worn with long trousers, these should have 
been black, although they have also been reported in green, which was the 
proper color for riding breeches worn with this uniform. 


Uniform details of the 
Bavarian LP, to include 
the special collar insignia 
and black shako hair 
plume, as shown in these 
illustrations by 


The special metal collar badge, worn 
as a reverse image matching pair by 
the Bavarian LP, as advertised by Ass- 
mann under their reference 18175. 


217 George Wheeler Collection. Sex 
gers.infopop.net/2/OpenTopic?a-tpc&s-0420905738&£21653059744&m-87... The Bavarian st 
was only worn on the left sleeve of the greatcoat. 


also posting 27 December 2003 by “ORPO” to http/das” 


The example illustrated below has had a Bevo style Reichsheer eagle 
added to the right breast. The collar patches have green bars on the ey 
Litzen, with black backing to match the collar. The shoulder straps denote 


Oberwachtmeister der LP and have one silver plated pip on green inner 
cords, surrounded by outer cords in silver wire. A variation shoulder strap has 
been identified for the Bavarian LP between 1933 and 1935.2!8 This was for 
a Wachtmeister (no pip), and had a smooth nickel button and steel-green 
(stahlgrün) underlay. It consisted of a double pair of silver/blue inner cords 
and another double pair of silver/steel green outer herring-bone cords. 


A fin i ic, with Rei 
ne example of a Bavarian LP tunic, with Reichsheer breast eagle and police collar patch- 


ea , 
fo." shoulder straps. The police belt buckle shown may not have been worn with this uni- 


Uniformen-Fibel (Polizeiähnlichen Schulterstücke, " 


arn http /Avww.tenzor.cz/lbsr/dr/uf/sch_polw- 
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ADAIR MARIS 


ORION 
Re pe eee. 


A Bavarian officer's 
shako. 


It has been suggested, and appears more than likely, that the standardized 
Police uniform introduced in 1936, which is described in detail later in this 
volume, was inspired by this green Bavarian LP tunic, with its black collar 
Cuffs.219 The fact that Himmler was a Bavarian only reinforces this theory. 


croce cc -— — 


219George Wheeler, various postings to the German Dag 
“mail to HPT, 29 April 2004. 
420lbid, 


rs.com Police Uniforms Forum, and 
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George Wheeler 


Bavarian LP captain, wearing 
the transitional green uni- 
form with black collar and 
cuffs, with Reichsheer cap in- 
signia and breast eagle, and a 
KS 98 bayonet with the 
Bavarian officers’ Portepee. 
He is reading orders during 
maneuvers. 


Barracked Bavarian LP were ordered on 1 May 1934 to wear the Re- 
ichsheer eagle and black/white/red cockade within the oak leaf wreath on 
their caps.??! 

An LP peaked cap dated 1936 was in green cloth, with a black band and 
green piping. It had a national black/white/red cockade over the first pattern 
(1934) police cap eagle. 

Bavarian officers were 
which was light in color. 

3. Bremen 

The Bremen LP carried the traditions of the police troop of the former 
German colony of German Southwest Africa, and were thus entitled to wear 
the Southern Cross badge on the lower left sleeve.??? 

4. Danzig 

Although Danzig was not technically a part of Germany thanks to the 
Treaty of Versailles until September 1939, it was still looked upon by the 
Nazis as German and its police wore a green uniform that was almost iden- 
tical to that worn in the Reich. This was worn with a green and brown shako, 
brown leather belt (without cross strap) and high boots. Collar patches were 


red.223 


ssued with a cape (Umhang), one pattern of 


221 Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 151 
] 


222-Aus der Polizeigeschichte Deutsch Südwestafrika: ‘Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 10, 


15 May 1934, pp. 375/376 & Elster: “Die Polizeitruppe im ehemaligen Deutsch-Ostafrika,” in “Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte,” No. 22, 15 November 1934, pp. 847/849. 
223 This description is taken from the color plate on p. 24 of Knötel's “Uniformfibel,” which is cap- 


tioned simply “Danziger Polizei.” 


This photograph i i 
This photogran demonstrates that the silver stripe was only worn on the left sleeve of the 


Bavarian LP officer wearing a cape in light 
colored cloth. 


pon June 1935 Danzig's LP, along with all other police forces in the 
to mo Were granted the honor of wearing as a special traditional badge 
ed s head (Totenkopf) of the former two Leibhusaren-Regimentern 
ES ig-Langfuhr), whose garrison town was Danzig. This was worn in 
x Ehe front of the cap’s peak, above the Danzig cockade on the band. 
E so wom as a decal/transfer on the right side of the M16 steel helmet, 
ith the Danzig coat of arms on the left side.22 
—— en 
The. 


by Panz, 
ditions 


death’s head badge was jawle 

adge was jawless and faced to its right, similar to that worn on the collar, 
in E la 1a lar patch 
= el ments ofthe German Army (e.g, as shown by Angolia & Schlicht in "Uniforms & Tra- 
nois Of the German Army," vol. 1, p. 192). See also Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, pp. 109/114. The 
ig coat of arms consisted of two white crosses under a golden crown on a red field. 
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R. Mundhenk 


Hauptwachtmeister der LP Wohlfahrt of the 3rd Compa- 
ny of the Danzig LP (3. Hundertschaft der Danziger LP) 
wears the death’s head tradition badge that was ordered 
on 4 June 1935 above a cockade in the Danzig colors 
(red/white/gold). 


1933 illustration by Knötel of the uniform of the 
Danzig Police. 


The characteristic large death’s head decal/transfer on the right side of the steel helmet. 


he oversize death’s h ition b; re worn in 9 
: 's head tradition badge, he: in Sel er 193 e right side 
Df the steel helmat ck lge A rn in September 1939 on the right side 
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5. Hamburg f . 
Between 19 March 1933 and the middle of 1934, the Hanseatic cockade 


was worn on the band of LP peaked caps, rather than the police badge, below 
the national black/white/red cockade.?5 The first pattern police eagle re- 
placed the Hanseatic rosette on peaked caps in the middle of 1934, and was 
being wom in the spring of 1935.76 n . Y 

The hamburg LP carried the traditions of the police troop of the former 
German colony of Kiautschou (China), and were thus entitled to wear the 
Southern Cross badge on the lower left sleeve.227 


Detail of the Hanseatic 
cockade. 


Major of the Hamburg LP, 
wearing the national 

red/white/black cockade 
above the so-called 
“Hanseatic cockade,” 
which had a red cross on 
a white field. 


225Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, photograph on p. 141. The Hanseatic cockade is not to be com 
with that of the Landwehr (see Angolia & Schlicht: "Uniforms & Traditions of the German A, 
1933-1945," vol. 1, p. 363, & item 23590 on p. 2 of the Assmann & Sóhne sales cal ae bob 
Hanseatic cockade had a red cross on a white field and was surrounded by an elaborate whi 


der, quite unlike the red/white/black Landwehr pattern, with its central Iron Cross. 
226Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, photograph on p. 140. 
506 227Elster, op.cit 


6. Kiel 

The Kiel LP carried the traditions of the police troop of the former Ger- 
man colony of Cameroon, and were thus entitled to wear the Southern Cross 
badge on the lower left sleeve.22 
7. Munich 

The Munich LP carried the traditions of the police troop of the former 
German colony of Togo, and were thus entitled to wear the Southern Cross 
badge on the lower left sleeve.229 
8. Prussia 

The Prussian LP wore the six-sided star with the state's eagle in the cen- 
ter, with a mobile swastika on its chest. Orders introducing the national em- 
blem—that is the (1934) first pattern police badge—and shako “National” for 
the entire Prussian police, to include the LP, were issued in March 1934.230 


9. Saxony 
Shoulder straps of the Saxon LP bore a small state shield and rank was 
er and two for Hautwachtmeis- 


Hauptwachtmeister 


LP members have been found to have worn two different patterns of 
green police tunic at one and the same time. These were identical insofar as 
Caps, belts and buckles, trousers and footwear are concerned: police cap 


pm v 
228 ibid, 
229i 


230, x 
h RdErl. d. Pr. MPräs. (LP) zgl. I. N. d. Mdi vom 23, April 1934-11 S I Nr. 39 1/34 J. s. “Ho- 
?eitsabzeichen und Tschakonationale für die Polizei"-Vg. RdErl. V. 21 märz 1934 (MbliV. S. 531), 
/n "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte," No. 11, 1 June 1934, p. 419. The "National" is the large oblong 
cockade worn on the shako above the star. 
23 P 

TRadecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 70. It is not confirmed that such shields and rosettes were worn on 


pe shoulder, straps of the Third Reich LP. and they may only have been worn during the Weimar Re- 
public. 
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A group of Saxon police at 
the Sanssouci Palace in 
Potsdam, in 1934 or 1935. 
Many interesting uniform 
details are visible, such as 
a few Reichsheer cap ea- 
gles being worn, while 
most wear the 1934 1st 
pattern police cap badge, 
and sleeve stripes only 
being worn on the left 
sleeve. The LP officer, 4th 
from the left in the front 
row, wears the LP style 
dark collar tunic. 


George Wheeler 


badge (presumably of the 1934 pattern) on the band below a cockade (pre- 
sumably in national, rather than state colors); black leather belt with indis 
tinguishable oblong buckle (possibly embossed with the state coat of arms); 
black trousers and shoes or ankle boots. The difference was in the design of 
the four pocket tunic, in that one had five exposed buttons down the front, 
whereas the other these buttons concealed by a lap or fly. The collar 
patches appear to have been of the police pattern.23? 
10. Stuttgart 

The Stuttgart LP carried the traditions of the police troop of the former 
German colony of the South Sea Islands, and were thus entitled to wear the 
Southern Cross badge on the lower left sleeve.233 
11. Thuringia 

A cockade in state colors was worn on the band of the cap, prior to the 
introduction of the 1934 pattern police eagle badge.2¥ 


Two types of tunic are worn by these members of the Saxon LP, who 
appear to be wearing the 1934 1st pattern police cap badge below 
the al cockade. The oblong belt buckles may have been em- 
bossed with the Saxon coat of arms. They stand in front of the 
Sanssouci Palace in Potsdam. 


*hotograph in the George Wheeler Collection. 
Elster. op.cit. 
?34Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 58. 509 
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Flags, colors, and Schellenbaum R : 

The LP were presented with their first eight colors in mid-September 
1933. The first was given to LPG Wecke z.b.V. (from January 1934 LPG 
“General Göring”) on 13 September and two days later, on the 15th, a fur- 
ther seven were awarded to other LP Groups throughout Prus The flag 
cloth was made of dark green silk measuring 126cms square and edged on 
three sides by twisted aluminum fringes of 4.5cms in length. In its center was 
a disc of white silk of approximately 46cms in diameter, with its edge over- 
laid by a hand-embroidered laurel wreath with silver colored laurel leaves, 


Göring inaugurates LP 
battalion flags on 15 Sep- 
tember 1933. 


berries and branches. The latter were crossed at the top of the garland and 
tied at its base by a silver colored ribbon forming a bow. A black Prussian 
army style eagle, flying towards the staff and clutching in its left talon an up- 
right sword and in its right talon a bundle of three lightning bolts, was hand 
embroidered in brown silk; its beak, legs, and talons were golden yellow; the 
tongue was red; the eye light grey. The blade of the sword was silver colored 
and its hilt and the bolts of lightning were embroidered in golden yellow silk. 
Above the eagle was a banner ribbon of dark green silk with narrow silver 
edges, bearing the silver embroidered inscription in Latin capitals “PRO 
GLORIA ET PATRIA” (meaning “For Glory and Fatherland”), The arms of 
a large mobile swastika were made of white silk with narrow black borders 
and sewn on. They were approximately 20cms shorter than the length of the 
central bars of the swastika, with their corners nearly touching the edges of 
the flag cloth in an off-center position. The approximate measurements were: 
Center bar, including the black borders: 102.5cms 
Outer edge of arms: 46cms 
Width of the arm: 17.7cms 
In each corner, positioned diagonally, was a flaming grenade of silver 
colored silk, with its flames pointing towards the center. 
The cloth, surrounded on three sides by a 4.5cms aluminum fringe, was 
wrapped around the staff and nailed in position on the left side. 
Both sides of the flag were identical. However, the eagle was a mirror 
image, flying on both sides towards the staff. 
The finials (or staff-points) were in the form of a Prussian state star with 
à black center disc with ver mobile swastika surrounded by the outer 
frame. Slight variations have been found of the si ff-points, as shown. It is 
Possible that there was a battalion ring, presumably with the LP unit desig- 
nation and, for those colors carried by LP successor units of the army, the 
army unit designation. 
The streamer was tied around the staff between the finials and the 
Streamer retaining ring, hanging down on the left side of the flag in two equal 
lengths. It consisted of an aluminum colored ribbon 4.6cms in width, with a 
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George A. Petersen 


Two patterns of the Lan- 
despolizei finial. 


measured 1.72cm (without tassels). The stem and crown of the 18.2cms ue 
tassels were wrapped by a webbed pattern of vertical dark green and e = 
minum stripes. The outer fringes were made of twisted aluminum cords an A 
the inner ones of twisted dark green silk cords. There were no streame 
plaques. 


The carrying sash was of identical design to that of the army foot units, 
with a dark green cloth stripe between the aluminum braids. 

Color bearers wore embroidered cloth sleeve badges, depicting a pair of 
crossed LP colors, and a special gorget, which continued to be worn after in- 
corporation into the army by units entitled to carry on the traditions of the LP 
and retain their LP colors. Worn around the neck with a chain of closely 
linked wire rings, it had in its center a dull silver Prussian Police star with a 
black central disc, surrounded by an oak leaf garland and a silver colored mo- 
bile swastika in the center. On either side of the star and pointing to the upper 
corners, were three half-furled flags of gold colored metal. In the upper cor- 
ners were two gold colored patterned raised buttons.235 


Landespolizei color bearer's 
sleeve badge. 


Reverse. 


— — 
2Saangolia & Schlicht: "Uniforms & Traditions of the German Army 1933-1945," pp. 523/525. 
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Color bearer’s gorget. 


On 26 June 1934, the 9th Company of LPG 26 (Hamburg) received the 
Schellenbaum (“jingling johnny") of the former German colonial Police 
Troop of Kiautschow, China (Kolonial-Polizeitruppe Kiautschou). A 

On 21 August 1934, a “Dresden Flag" (Dresdner Fahne) was awarded tc 
the Saxon LP.236 

Certain LP battalions 
the army after the rcoccupation on 7 March 1936 to become infantry bat 


itioned in the Rhineland DMZ were taken d 
tal- 


236htp/www.kukri.de/sage1934-Ljpg. 


26 June 1934, when the 9th Com- 
pany (9. Hundertschaft) of LPG 26 
(Hamburg) received the Schellen- 
baum of the former German Colonial 
Police Troop of Kiautschou, China. 
The Schellenbaum is held by an LP 
bandsman who wears the “swallow’s 
nests” on his shoulders and a cut-out 
cavalry M18 helmet. 


\ 


The “Dresden flag” awarded to the Saxon LP on 21 August 1934. 
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ions. Five of these were authorized to retain their old LP colors but, as has 
been seen above, conflicting evidence has been found as to the precise iden- 
tification of these battalions. The most likely version is that the traditions and 
colors of the first battalions of LP Groups (Regiments) 61, 62, 63, 91, and 92 
were carried by the first battalions of Reichsheer regiments 79, 77, 78, 80, 
and 81 respectively.2?7 


Lo Ze — al 


Above and facing page: Obverse and reverse of the L.P.G. General Göring” Schellenbaum- 


237 This is what Davis gives in his "Flags & Standards of the Third Reich. Army, Navy & Air Force 

pp. 113/114, except that he shows IV81, which is not supported by Tessin: “Deutsche Verbände und 

Truppen 1918-1939," p. 468. Angolia & Schlicht: "Uniforms & Traditions of the German Army 193 

1945," p. 523, show LP traditions and colors carried in the Reichsheer by infantry battalions 137 
516 177, 179, V80 & I/81. 


A Color of the Thuringian 
X Landespolizei, 1933. 


A mounted kettledrummer of the L.P.G. 
“General Géring” at the International Rid- 
ing and Jumping Tournament in Berlin, 26 
January to 4 February 1934. 
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Uniforms & Ranks 

Dark blue Schutzpolizei uniforms were worn at first, until 21 June 1934 
(the Wecke element received it earlier) (see below). 

Between 19 March 1933 and the middle of 1934 the Hamburg LP wore 
a Hanseatic cockade with cross on the peak of their caps, above the national 
cockade on the cap band below.!9?? 

Göring introduced a special green-mix uniform for his LP Group (LPG) 
“General Góring" on 18 July 1933, which was adopted by all of the Prussian 
LP on 21 June 1934. 

On 1 November 1933 LP NCOs and other ranks were given new rank ti- 
tles that were equivalent to the Reichsheer: 


Landespolizei Reichsheer 
Unterwachtmeister Schütze 

Wachtmeister Gefreiter 
Stabswachtmeister Obergefreiter/Stabsgefreiter 
Truppwachtm Unteroffizier 


Unteroffizier with 4 years service 
Unterfeldwebel 


Oberwachtmeister 
Stabsoberwachtmeister 
Zugwachtmeister Feldwebel 

Hauptwachtmeister Oberfeldwebel 

N.B. It is not known whether there was an LP rank equivalent to An- 
würter and an appointment equivalent to Hauptfeldwebel. 

The LP uniform was in bright mixed-green material. Dark green piping 
(Besatzstreifen) on cap and tunic collar and on overcoat. Bright green piping 
(Vorstösse) on cap, collar, cuffs and button border (?Knopfleisten?) from 
bright green (hellgrünen) cloth... (Radecke, vol. 2, p. 138) 

Runderlafl des Ministeriums des Innern vom 7.2.1934, betr. Vorschufl 
zur Beschaffung der graugrünen Uniform für Offiziere der Landespolizei 
(Wear of the grey-green Uniform for Officers of the Landespolizei) —Il S I 
Nr. 1 11/33 J 2. New uniform. 

Runderlafl, Grüne Uniform der Landespolizei (Green Uniform of the 
Landes-polizei) vom 10.4.1934—II S I Nr. 36 11/34 J 3—wird in Ergänzung 
des RdErl vom 18.7.33 (MbliV. I S. 874) (Pol.Beamte., No. 10, 15.5.34, p. 
387) 

Runderlafl d. Pr. MPräs. (LP) zgl. i. N. d. MdI vom 23.4.34—II S 1 Nr. 
39 11/34 J. Hoheitsabzeichen und Tschakonationale für die Polizei 
(Eagle/swastika and Shako Rosette for the Police)—Vgl. RdErl. v. 21.3.34 
(MbliV. S. 531)--for all police in Prussia, including LP (Pol.Beamte No. 11. 
1 June 1934 + illustration) 

Anordnung des Staatsministers des Innern, 1 May 1934: the “National” 
on the shako of the Bavarian LP was changed to Reich colors (Radecke, vol. 
2, p. 143). Bavarian Lapo ordered to wear Army cap badges (cockade in oak 
leaf wreath and eagle - Radecke, vol. 2, p. 151) 

Góring introduced a special green-mix uniform for his LP Group (LPG) 
"General Göring” on 18 July 1933, which was adopted by all of the Prussia? 
LP on 21 June 1934. 

RdErl. 15.10.34: Umhang der Offiziere der LP (Cape for Officer's of the 
Landespolizei)—Pol.Beamte., No. 22, 15.11.34, p. 866 

On 4 June 1935 the Danzig Landespolizei, along with all other police 


forces in the Free City, were granted the honor of wearing as a special tradi- 
tional badge the death's head (Totenkopf) of the former two Leibhusaren- 
Regimentern (Danzig-Langfuhr), whose garrison town was Danzig. This was 
worn in metal on the front of the peak, above the Danzig cockade on the cap 
band. It was also worn as a decal/transfer on the right side of the M16 steel 
helmet, with the Danzig coat of arms on the left side. 

Prior to the German reoccupation of the Rhineland demilitarized zone on 
7 March 1936, LP troops there were forbidden to wear the green uniform and 
steel helmet. LP elements transferred to the DMZ from elsewhere in the 
Reich continued to wear their old uniforms (e.g. those of the LP in Prussia, 
Hesse, Bavaria and Baden). 


Flags, colors and Schellenbaum 

The first eight colors were presented to the LP in mid-September 1933. 
The first was given to LPG Wecke z.b.V. (from January 1934 LPG “General 
Góring") on the 13th and two days later, on 15 September 1933, a further 
seven were awarded to other LP Groups throughout Prussia. 

On 26 June 1934 the 9th Company LPG 26 received the Schellenbaum 
(‘jingling johnny") of the former German Colonial Police Troop Kiautschou 
(Kolonial-Polizeitruppe Kiautschou). 
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Auxiliary Police of the 
SA, SS and Stahlhelm 


Q 


I 


22 February 1933-1 April 1935 


In the first three years of the Third Reich auxiliary police were provided 
by three paramilitary organizations; the Nazi Party’s own brown SA and 
black SS, and the field-gray veterans’ organization that had not always sided 
with Hitler, the Stahlhelm. uo ! 

There were strong connections between these three organizations, which 
changed during this period. The SS was a part of the SA until 20 July 1934, 
when Hitler gave it independent status in recognition of their actions in 
putting down the alleged “Röhm Revolt" on 30 June 1934. The Stahlhelm 
was placed under the command of the SA at the beginning of July 1933, its 
former "core" (Kernstahlhelm) becoming SA-Reserve I on 6 November 
1933, before the entire organization was absorbed by the SA on 25 January 
1934. 

These "political soldiers" of the Nazi Party and World War I veterans 
provided three, possibly four separate and distinct auxiliary police forces be- 
tween February 1933 and March 1935, the one evolving from the other as 
seen below. 


! The remainder of the Stahlhelm was converted into the National Socialist German Front Fighters 
Federation (Nationalsozialistischen Deutschen Frontkámpferbund or NSDFB) on 27 March 1934. 


Streifendienst 

The first auxiliary police force of the Third Reich is believed to have 
been raised from members of the SA and SS on 15 February 1933, and has 
been described as a "kind of military police (Streifendienst)."? No other de- 
tails of this "patrol service" have been found, and it cannot be excluded that 
fact an early reference to the Hilfspolizei that was formed a week 


Hilfspolizei 

Hermann Göring, as commissarial Interior Minister of Prussia (kommis- 
sarische preussische Innenminister), issued a decree on 22 February 1933 
raising an Auxiliary Police (Hilfspolizei - Hipo). Made up of volunteers from 
the Prussian SA, SS and Stahlhelm, it was to be armed and have a strength 
of 50,000, thus almost doubling the existing police force of 54,712.3 Its men 
were to be drawn from the SA, SS and Stahlhelm in the proportion of 5:3:1, 
meaning 25,000 from the SA, 15,000 from the SS and 10,000 from the 
Stahlhelm. The SS and Stahlhelm were consequently over and under repre- 
sented respectively. 

It has been suggested that only specific SA and SS units were designat- 
ed as auxiliary police, and that SA, SS and Stahlhelm men served in intact 
units.* There is evidence that Hilfspolizei elements did not contain men from 
more than one organization. In Berlin, for example, a distinction was cer- 
tainly made between SA-Hilfspolizei, SS-Hilfspolizei and Stahlhelm-Hi; 
spolizei units, suggesting that in the capital at least there was no intermin- 


"Koehl: “The SS. A History 1919-45,” p. 66. 
"ibid. 


"Ibid. 


April 1933: An assemblage of police and Stahlhelm as Hilfs- 
polizei. Note the shoulder straps of various widths and color 
edging, and the metal devices. Many of the Stahlhelm members 
wear the Wehrsport collar insignia. 
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in” i ith a hane 
Two groups of SS men are "sworn in" as auxiliary police with a hanc 
olice officer, March 1933. All have placed the white “Hilfspolizei 


black-edged SS armbands. 


dshake from a regular 


i" brassard over their 


gling.5 Although this may have been the intention, there were certainly ex- 

ceptions, and the situation was further confused by both the SS and later the 

Stahlhelm having been a part of the SA. 
Rather than give specif 


|. s 


Police officials inspect Stahlhelm members, sworn in as Hilfspolizei. March 1933. 


_ ies MR 


Stahlhelm and SA 
1933. 


5 um 


Hilfspolizei in Neubrandenburg pose for a group photograph in March 


^A group of SA performing what appear to be clerical duties under the watchful eye of uniformed 
police wearing shakos and carrying rifles are identified as SA-Hilfspolizei in a photograph on page 
414 of the contemporary history of the Berlin-Brandenbu ger SA, “Eine braune Armee entsteht," by 
$A-Obersturmbannführer on the Staff of SA-Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg, J. K. von Engelbrechten, 
Verlag Frz. Eher Nachi, München-Berlin, 19: 


6”Der Stahlhelm. Erinnerungen und Bilder." Band 2, Stahlhelm-Verlag, Berlin, 1933. 523 
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Göring stated in his decree raising the Hilfspolizei: 

"The demands made on the existing police force, which cannot 
be adequately increased at the present juncture, are often beyond its 
power; by the present necessity of utilizing them outside of their 
places of service, police officers are often removed from their prop- 
er field of activity at inopportune times. In consequence, the volun- 
tary support of suitable helpers to be used as auxiliary police offi- 
cers in case of emergency can no longer be dispensed with.”? 


The Prussian Hilfspolizei were officially entrusted with the following 


s: 
1. relieving the ordinary police by ing with the protection of: 

a) political gatherings and parades, 

b) premises and other establishments of the political organizations, 

c) cordons (or barricades), 

d) Landjäger (i.e., Gendarmerie) patrols. 

2. In case of riots, disturbances and other emergencies of a police-like 

nature: 

a) general assistance to the ordinary police, 

b) taking over the protection of essential establishments, as well as 
important permanent publicly owned property and buildings, 
tablishments and installations used for public utilities."* 

Göring saw a number of advantages in reinforcing his police with the 
“political soldiers" of the SA, SS and veterans of the Stahlhelm. It should 
have kept the more unruly auxiliaries in check, overcome the reluctance of 
some regular police officers to fight the Nazis’ political opponents, and main- 
tain the authority of the police.? 

The first force was raised for the Berlin-Brandenburg SA Group and 
called “SA Auxiliary Police of the Berlin-Brandenburg Group’ (SA-Hilfs- 
polizei der Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg). It was made up of 200 "mature and 
well-tried" SA men, brought together from all formations of the Group and 
placed under the direct command of the Group's Leader.!® It was billeted 
in a former warehouse at Friedrichstrasse 178 in the Kreuzberg district and 
its men were fed at the “Augustiner Keller” in Anhalter Strasse. Subse- 
quently the individual SA regiments (SA-Standarten) and independent bat- 
talions (selbständigen SA-Sturmbanne) raised their own SA-Hilfspolizei el- 
ements, ranging in strength from 100 to 150 men.!! The Hilfspolizei came 


7Heiden: “Der Fuhrer,” p. 430. 

Roden: “Polizei greift ein," p. 218. 

9koehl, op.cit., p. 66. 

10Von Engelbrechten, op.cit, p. 266. Koehl, op.cit, p. 68, who may have used von Engelbrechter 
1B p p p. p 

as one of his sources, makes the curious statement that this first element was raised on 24 February 

1933, but from hand-picked SS men, "especially armed and garrisoned under Wolf von Helldorf 

commander of SA-Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg.” This contrasts with the contemporary Souro 

which, although politically biased, is probably reliable as to such organizational detail. The origin? 

Berlin police auxiliaries are thus believed to have been SA-Hilfspolizei and were certainly not ga" 

risoned as Koehl suggests, as the SA historian had no reason to conceal this fact. 

11 Koehl, op.cit, p. 68, confirms that these SA volunteers “operated in detachments from their reg! 

n p 
ments and battalions” and “were supposed to work with the regular precinct stations of the police, 
supporting the likelihood that his source was indeed von Engelbrechten. 


SA Hilfspolizei in Berlin-Brandenburg wear white brassards with a Prussi: le withi 
/ thi 
circle above the word “Hilfspolizei.” See footnote 19 on p. 529. oc c 


under the overall control of the Prussian Interior Ministry, but their actual 
employment was left in the hands of police officials, many but not all of 
whom were freshly appointed from the ranks of the SA and SS. These auxil- 
iaries were not barracked, and co-operated with the competent police stations 
or precincts. 

The Berlin-Brandenburg Hilfspolizei moved their billet to a “men’s 
home" (Männerheim) in Greifswalder Strasse 13 in the Prenzlauer Berg dis- 
trict, relieved after a week of demanding day and night service against Com- 
munist disturbances by finally being able to wash and sleep in a proper bed. 
After a week they moved again, this time to the barracks of the former 4th 
Railway Regiment (Eisenbahner-Regiment Nr. 4) in General-Pape-Strasse in 
the Schóneberg district. 

i Hilfspolizei elements were raised during February 1933 elsewhere in 
Prussia and in a number of the other states, except where socialist interior 
ministers were still in office and blocked the initiative (e.g. in Hesse and Sax- 
ony), and where permission to raise such forces was at first granted, but then 
w ithdrawn (e.g. Brunswick).!? Even before the excuse of the burning of the 
Reichstag on 27 February 1933, SA and SS Hilfspolizei were on the loose, 
real in the indu st rial areas of the Rhineland and Ruhr, abusing their po- 
En powers by arresting and beating up suspected Communists, and even 
‘aking over police headquarters. The Hilfspolizei were kept in check by the 
regular police in Hanover.!3 


eee Se IN 
12Koehl, op.cit, p. 68. 
3 bid, p. 68. 
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The burning of the Reichstag came only days after Góring had raised the 
Berlin Hilfspolizei. Róhm and Himmler, the overall leaders of the SA and 
SS, were in Munich on the night of 27/28 February 1933 and it was left to 
Kurt Daluege and Wolf von Helldorf to mobilize the SA and SS Auxiliary 
Police.!* They worked through that night to help regular Berlin police hunt 
down and arrest suspected Communists and enemies of the State. The Aux- 
iliary Police continued in this way after 28 February 1933 and not only 
rounded up political opponents, but also opened the first camps for political 
prisoners, such as that at Oranienburg. They were granted wide powers by 
the “Decree for the Protection of People and State" of 28 February 1933, 
which empowered them to act on behalf of the National Government. They 
could arrest whoever they chose, prevent or interrupt public gatherings, carry 
out raids on private homes, businesses and meeting places, seize property 
and printed matter, and intercept all forms of communication.!5 


This SA member wears his Hilfspolizei brassard above his Nazi Party armband, rather than 
covering it. His Hilfspolizei unit was in Potsdam and his service number was 95. The circu 
lar stamp with the Prussian eagle is of the Potsdam Police President, under whose authority 
this Hilfspolizei unit served. 


14Daluege, who was to play a leading role in the history of the German police during the Th m 


Reich, had been appointed by Göring on 9 February 1933 as a Commissar for special employr 
(Kommissar z.b.V.) and entrusted with special police duties. Von Helldorf was commander of 5^ 
Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg. 


I5Koehl, op.cit, p. 69. 


Hilfspolizei brassard with a Prussian police stamp. 


ilfspolizei 


Gruppenführer 


m tion to the Hilfspolizei brassard indicates that the wearer was a Group Leader 

(Gruppenführer, not to be confused with that high rank in the SA and SS. The ink stamp is 
e eichsleitung Aachen-Land, whereas one 

SE be NEDAF Rela, ereas one would expect a stamp of the com- 


hile they may hav ted the regular police in hunting down crimi- 
nals and re-establishing a degree of law and order, the Auxiliary Police acted 
mainly in the interests of the Nazi party, using the excuse of a Communist 
revolution heralded by the burning of the Reichstag to settle old debts and 
kill, mistreat or lock up political rivals and enemies. They have been accused 
Reh peme population wherever they went, and of betraying and abus- 
3 E eir LI hority as policemen by demanding goods from shopkeepers 

nout payment.!6 They were supposed to have been accompanied by regu- 


> Koch, Op.cit, p. 68 & Manvell & Fraenkel: “Hermann Göring,” p. 79. The criticism that they also 
veled on public transport without payment would appear unjustified, although they may well 
have abused this privilege of their position on occasion. 
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“Hilfspolizei” (Auxiliary Police) brassar 
white field. 


lack Latin letters and the Prussian eagle on a 


lar full-time policemen, suggesting that such officers either left the paramil- 
itary auxiliaries to act alone, or turned a blind eye to their terrorist activities. 

Rowdy, violent and criminal action by the SA and SS auxiliary police, 
along with other members of those organizations, is confirmed and they 
began to invade public buildings and raise swastika flags within the first 
h 1933. There was considerable confusion and in-fighting, as 
can be illustrated by a curious sequence of events in Liegnitz described by 
the historian Koehl. There a group of SS-Hilfspolizei had been posted to 
guard the editorial offices of the Socialist “Volkszeitung” newspaper. On 10 
March, the day Göring appealed to the Hilfspolizei to do their duty, a rival 
SA-Hilfspolizei unit under regular police command captured the building, 
forcing out their SS “colleague if that was not enough, an SA unit from 
Breslau commanded by an SA-Standartenführer broke into the building dur- 
ing the following night, stealing what equipment they did not smash.'7 

The Hilfspolizei were armed with pistols. No special uniforms were is 
sued, and members continued to wear their SA, SS and Stahlhelm uniforms, 
but with a white armband worn above the swastika brassard on the upper left 
sleeve.!* These armbands, the only distinguishing mark of the auxiliary po- 
lice, were non-standardized, and came in varying forms. All were normally 
white and incorporated the word “Hilfspolizei,” without an "SA-" or “SS 
prefix. Some had this word alone, others with the Prussian eagle in a circle 
above. A more "official" looking pattern had “Hilfspolizei” above the name 
of the town, below which appeared a number in Arabic numerals, presum- 
ably corresponding to the precinct or station.! All should have been authen- 
ticated by the addition of the round ink stamp of the issuing Police Pre dent, 
bearing the words “Polizei Prüsident" and the town (e.g. "Potsdam"). 


week of M 


V7 Koehl, op.cit., p. 70. 

180n occasion the white armband was worn over and thus concealing the swastika armband, such 
the SS-Mann shown on street patrol with dog and policeman on 5 March 1933 on the facing 
(B. L. Davis collection. 


" E 


An SS Hilfspolizist walks the beat on 5 March 1933 with a Schupo and his dog. 


«i, Le armband shown as “unidentified” in the present author's work on NSDAP and SA cloth in- 
aid dpa in facta variation on the band worn by the SA-Hilipolizei der Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg, 
Sip c photograph was first published by von Engelbrechten, op.cit. p. 414 (Angolia: "Cloth In- 
Said: » T x SA, p. 2. Variations inc luded “Hilfspolizei” in black letters and silver 
ani, Un lettering (Angola: "Cloth Insignia fo the NSDAP and SA," p. 260). Not all Third Reich bras 
sards with the word “Hilfspolizei” alone, or with other text, belonged io the Hilispolizei that exist- 
d in 1933, as such were worn long after its short existence by other auxiliaries. 
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The decision not to dress these auxiliaries in police uniform may have 
been taken because of the temporary nature of the appointment, but also to 
stress the message that (at least insofar as the SA and SS were concerned) 
members of the Party’s two main paramilitary organizations had been grant- 
:t in an appeal to these auxiliaries to do their duty dated | 
10 March 1933, Göring referred to their Party uniforms as “honor dress” 
(Ehrenkleid) and auxiliary police stations as “honor stations" (Ehrenämter). 


Regular police officers hand out warrant documents and armbands to SA members in Feb- 
ruary 1933, authorizing them to act as auxiliary police. | 


Hilispolizei 


530 A white armband with printed black “Hilfspolizei.” 


An SA member, armed with a 
handgun, walks the beat wth a 
regular policeman with carbine. 
Berlin, 1933. 


Two SA Hilíspolizei receive orders from a regular policeman, March 1933. 
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Góring lost faith in the Hilfspolizei that he himself had formed, and dis- 
trusted them as much as Himmler's SS, which was still a part of the SA. To 
satisfy his need for a force of unquestioning loyalty he turned to the Berlin 
Schutzpolizei 


i, and in particular to the unit he had formed in February 1933, 
and placed under Major Walther Wecke. On 17 July 1933 he removed 
Wecke's battalion from the Berlin police, and placed it under his personal 
command as acting Prussian Interior Minister. 

Göring disbanded the Hilfspolizei with effect from 15 August 1933 by 
an order he issued as Prussian commissarial Interior Minister on the 2nd of 
that month.?! The force in the Berlin-Brandenburg SA Group had already 
been renamed “Field Police of the Berlin-Brandenburg Group” (Feldpolizei 
der Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg) in March 1933.22 


N ENN SH 
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Hilfspolizei and Berlin Schupos, some in leather uniforms with crash helmets, in a 
against Communists in Grenadierstrasse in the Jewish quarter of Berlin in 1933. 


20See Chapter 4. 

21 Runderlass des Ministers des Innern vom 2. August 1933 (MBIiV. I, S. 932a). Volz, 
Geschichte der NSDAP.” 10. Auflage, p. 99. 

.-Feldjägerkorps in Preussen 1933-1935," p. 1 


22Klietmann: ^* 


SA-Feldpolizei 

. Following disbandment of the Hilfspolizei in August 1933, a number of 
its toughest men—SA, SS (still a part of the SA) and Stahlhelm (in the 
process of amalgamation into the SA) were reorganized into the Feldpolizei 
(abbreviated “Fepo”), or field police.? Within the Berlin-Brandenburg SA 
Group in Berlin the “SA.-Hilfspolizei der Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg" had 
already been renamed “Feldpolizei der Gruppe Berlin-Brandenburg" in 
March 1933. It was originally made up of three elements of about 60 men 
each, which were given the police designation of Bereitschaften. There and 
elsewhere strong patrols (Patrouillen) were organized, especially at night, 
which gave effective relief to the hard-pressed regular uniformed police in 
the fight against breaches of public order.24 


S^-Feldpolizei undergo trai 


ing in greatcoats. The Prussian star is plai isil i 
and collar patches, as is the button on the kepis. gel hr bison foe NEN 


cu 


23Von Engelbrechter 259 
forma "gelbrechten, op.cit, p. 269. This source does not provide the date the Feldpolizei were 
Bann dd Khat thi may have been long before 15 August 1933, possibly even before 11 

uch suggests that the SA-Feldpolizei may have co-existed with the Hilfspolizei betwee! 
€arly March and mid-August 1933. MR E; talippotizel Between 


24 7 
Riege: “Kleine Polizei-Geschichte,” p. 42. 
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SA-Feldpolizei Uniform: Unlike the Hilfspolizei, the Fepo were a per- 
manent force, forming part of the SA and distinguished not by a mere arm- 
band, but a special new uniform. It consisted of the standard SA uniform and 
blue police greatcoat. The black collar patch with black and white piping 
and with silver six-pointed Prussian police star was worn on the right side 
of the collar, with the rank collar patch on the left. The kepi was the stan- 
dard pattern SA with black top. A silver six-pointed Prussian police star was 
worn instead of the usual button.?5 When on duty, members wore a gorget 
with immobile swastikas on either side of a Prussian police star, over a ser- 
vice number. 

The Feldpolizei in turn gave way to the Feldjágerkorps at the end of Sep- 
tember 1933. 


An officer of the “Feldpolizei der Gruppe 
Berlin-Brandenburg” wears his kepi piped in sil- 
ver around the crown, the flap piped in 


black/white, and the six-poi i 
ul, ‘pointed star in place of 


SA-Feldpolizei Sturmbannführer, with gorget 
and double claw belt buckle, wears hi tunic 
collar open over a shirt and tie. 


SA-Sturmbannfiihrer of the SA-Feldpolizei. Contrary to the norm, he wears the kepi with 
standard button rather than the Prussian style six-pointed star. 


25Von Engelbrechten, op.cit, p. 269 & Angolia: “Cloth Insignia of the NSDAP and SA," PP: 
260/261 


Otto Spronk 


A funeral procession of Feldpolizei members (note black armband worn over the standard 
Party brassard), all wearing their gorgets and the Prussian six-pointed star on their kepis. 


Prussian six-pointed star- 


Feldjägerkorps (in Preussen) 

On I October 1933 Göring, as Supreme SA Leader in Prussia (Oberster 
SA.-Führer in Preussen), ordered the establishment of the Feldjägerkorps 
(FJK). Known officially as the "Feldjüger-Korps in Preussen," this came at 
first under the direct control of the SA Chief of Staff (Róhm), who issued a 
Directive over its establishment from members of the SA, SS and SAR (SA- 
Reserve) on 7 October 1933.? Its cadre battalion (Stammabteilung) was 
formed from the former Feldpolizei der Gruppe-Berlin-Brandenburg, and its 
headquarters were established in Berlin.28 

The FJK was officially charged with all tasks of a police-like nature, 
other than those of the political police, which were reserved for the Gestapo. 
They enjoyed the rights and duties of auxiliary police. Their original purpose 
was the restoration of order, although their main task was described by con- 
temporary Nazi historians as “the supervision of the honor and reputation of 
the SA, SS, Stahlhelm, and HJ.”29 

In fact their main task was to try and knock some degree of order into 
the ill-disciplined and rowdy SA. In October 1933 Göring had ordered that 
SA men suspected of criminal acts could only be arrested by members of the 
FJK, accompanied by regular policemen.?? When SA leaders and others ac- 
cused of complicity with Ernst Röhm in his alleged putsch were rounded up 
and shot on 30 June 1934 and the following days (“The Night of the Long 
Knives”), men of the FJK were involved, but whether they carried out any of 
the killings is not known.?! 

As order was gradually restored, the FJK was le available for other 
tasks, reinforcing the Schutzpolizei whose strength had been bled by the 
creation of the Landespolizei.?? 

The FJK served throughout Prussia, but especially in the larger towns. It 
worked together with the SA-Obergruppen and SA-Gruppen, the Gestapa, 
Staatspolizeistellen and other police authorities in Prussia. 

The FJK was organized under a headquarters in Berlin (Kommando) into 
eight FJ battalions (Feldjüger-Abteilungen), each identified by a Roman nu- 
meral: I (Könisberg), II (Stettin), IIIa (Breslau), IIb (Berlin), IV (Magde- 
burg), V (Frankfurt-am-Main), VIa (Hanover) and VIb (Düsseldorf). Each 
battalion was usually made up of three Feldjügerbereitschaften, each of 65 


^Literally “Field Rifle 
1914, described as “a mounted corps furnishing couriers for the (Prussian) army" (Longman: 
®t Dictionary of the German and English Languages,” 1876, p. 120) 

Verfügung Ch. Nr. 1547/33 vom 7.Oktober.33, “Verordnungsblatt der Obersten SA-Fuhrung,” No. 
16, Munich, 1 December 1933, pp. 1-2. The Stahlhelm had been placed under the command of the 
SA at the beginning of July 1933 and its cadre (Kernstahlhelm) became SA-Reserve (SAR) 1 on 6 No- 
vember 1933. 


ps." There had been a Feldjágercorps (with a “c” and not a “k") prior to 
"Pock- 


28The contemporaneous existence of (SA) Feldpolizei and the FJK, both wearing a police star, sug- 
gested by von Eelking is taken as an error, possibly resulting from re-drafting of his book, which was 

jun in December 1932 and completed on 1 March 1934, “Die Uniformen der Braunhemden, 
Pp. 24 & 60. 


, Riege, op.cit., p. 44, refers to restoration of order—von Engelbrechten, op.cit., p. 278, speaks of 
te "supervision of the honor. 


"ÜKoehl, op.cit, p. 79. 
p. 98. 
"The Landespolizei that existed between 1933 and 1936 is described in Chapter 4. 


"T Koehl, op.c 
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Meyer 


men. Abteilung IIb in Berlin was made up of three Bereitschaften, each 
identified with an Arabic numeral. On 10 December 1933 the FJK Head- 
quarters and subordinate Abteilung IIb moved to a new billet in the Alexan- 
der barracks (Alexanderkaserne) in Kleinen Alexanderstrasse 21-24 in the 
Central District. 

In compliance with the Professional Officials Law of January 1935, and 
as part of the organizational changes being made in the police at the time, 
FJK members began to fill positions left vacant in the Schutzpolizei. 

On 1 April 1935 the FJK was incorporated into the Prussian 
Schutzpolizei, following an order given by the Reich and Prussian Interior 
Minister Dr. Wilhelm Frick, in agreement with Göring as Prussian Prime 
Minister and Rudolf Hess as Hitler’s deputy.?? It was thus removed from the 
SA and the NSDAP, with its Feldjägerbereitschaften becoming Schutz- 
polizeibereitschaften. FJK Leaders (Führer) received police officers’ ranks 
and the Feldjäger became Wachtmeister. Many former Feldjäger joined the 
newly formed motorized highway police (motorisierte Strassenpolizei 
motorisierte Strassenverkehrspolizei), where their work in supervizing road 
traffic throughout Prussia was so appreciated that with effect from 1 April 
1936 they were elevated to the status of a federal force.** 

The overall commander of the FJK was SA-Oberfiihrer Fri 
colonel (SA-Standartenführer) in charge of each of its battalions. 


sch, with a 


Feldjägerkorp Uniforms: The FJK was composed of only SA and SS 
men.35 They wore an olive-brown uniform consisting of tunic with white pip- 


33Erlass des Reichs- und Preussischen Ministers des Innern vom 30. März 1935 Ill. S. la 10a Nr. 
3/35. 
34Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das Dritte Jahr 1935,” p. 395, von Engelbrechten, op.cit., p. 299. Ac 


cording to Riege, op.cit, p. 44, these Feldjäger were taken into the “motorisierte Strassen 
verkehrspolizei (Mot. Gendarmerie).” 


35 Von Engelbrechten, op.cit, p. 278, states that only SA men could be Feldjáger, which does not 
contradict Rühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das Dritte Jahr 1935,” p. 58 where it is said it contained both 
SA and SS members, because at the time the SS was still a part of the SA. 


tee 
LI Qs v 


An FJK officer, possibly the unit's commander, SA-Oberführer Fritsch, stands behind Hitler. 
He wears a steel helmet, gorget and a double-claw belt buckle. 


An SA-Feld- 


jägerkorps 
unit. 
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Charite 


FIK officers, wearing gorgets, stand behind Hitler as he delivers a speech at the Berlin Lust- 
garten on 1 May 1934. 


A Feldjäger-Sturmführer at the 
wheel of an open police car, 
with a regular policeman at his 
side, 1935. 


ing and with matte gold buttons, riding breeches, brown boots and kepi. The 
tunic was the four pocket pattern of the police style with white collar patch- 
es. Upon the right collar appeared a white 5.5cm x 37mm collar patch with 
gold twist cord and a gold six-pointed Prussian police star (as opposed to the 
silver star of the former Feldpolizei). On the left collar was the rank collar 
patch following the same format as the SA and SS. The shoulder boards worn 
by enlisted personnel were black and white cords on a white underlay, while 
officer ranks wore silver cords , also on a white underlay. On the upper left 
sleeve was the swastika armband. An embossed gold Prussian police star was 
also worn on the white upper band of the otherwise olive-brown SA kepi, 
below the silver 1929 pattern eagle and swastika. The leather chin strap, but- 
tons and buckle were brown. A double open-claw buckle was worn with the 
brown leather belt and cr rap. Rectangular buckles were also worn, to 
include the Prussian police variety, and a 47 x 63mm version with a matte sil- 
ver finish and stamped, silvered face plate of the standard SA pattern, but 
with relief-incuse swastika painted black.36 


Collar patches for the rank of Feldjäger-Sturm- 
führer—gold on white field. 


Illustration of the 
FJK uniform, 1934. 


ingolia: “Belt Buckles of the Third Reich. Revised 


Edition," pp. 184. 
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Feldjäger through Feldjäger- 
Obertruppführer. 


The kepi piping reflected the rank grouping of the wearer as follows: 

Feldjäger through Feldjäger-Obertruppführer: None 

Feldjäger-Sturmführer through Feldjäger-Sturmhauptführer: black and 
white alternating piping around the top 

Feldjäger-Sturmbannführer and Feldjäger-Obersturmbannführer: gold 
piping around the top 

Führer des Feldjügerkorps: gold piping around the top and black and 
white piping around the edge of the turn-up. Below the turn-up was 
al.5cm wide gold Tresse. 


9, KE ON 
Kepi of the FJK with black and white piping as worn by ranks Feldjäger-Sturmführer through 
Feldjäger-Sturmhauptführer. 


a i 


An FJK member at the Nuremberg Party Rally (“Triumph of the Will”), which began on 4 Sep- 
tember 1934. It is to be noted that the police swastika emblem on the right side of his hel- 
met is in metal, and not a decal/transfer. 


H 
i 
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Parade by members of the FJK, who all wear their gorgets. 


Note the six-pointed police star decal/transfer on the left side of the brown steel helmet- 


Xououls. 


Close up of the Feldjägerkorps insigne depicting 
the Prussian eagle with swastika on its chest. 


Affixed to the brown leather belt with shoulder strap was a pistol and a 
clamshell police bayonet, with officers carrying sabers bearing the emblem 
of the FJK on the hilt, and "Alles für Deutschland” etched on the blade.37 
While on parade, non-officer personnel carried their un-sheathed bayonet at 
a diagonal across the chest. When on duty, FJK personnel wore a white metal 
gorget with gold-colored adornments, consisting of a mobile swastika on ei- 
ther side of a centrally mounted Prussian police star, to the left of which was 
the capital letter "A" (“Abteilung”) and to the right the Abteilung number in 
Roman numerals, ove rvice number in Arabic numerals. Variations of 
this gorget existed, for example without battalion identification and service 
number.” 


Pistol and police side arm are given by von Engelbrechten, op.cit., p. 2 

as having a white metal eagle head and green knot by Von Eelking, op.cit., p. 24; that it was a 

clamshell is given by Angolia: “Cloth Insignia of the NSDAP and SA,” p. 262. See also Wheeler: 
Seitengewehr," p. 153 etc. A saber with what is identified as a police knot is shown in a National 
Archives photograph appearing in Halcomb: "The SA. A Historical Perspective.” p. 219. 

"Von Engelbrechten, op.cit., p. 
NSDAP and SA," pp. 261/262. 


39 Halcomb, op,cit., photograph on p. 256. 


the bayonet is shown 


von Eelking, op.cit., p. 24 and Angolia: "Cloth Insignia of the 
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Gorget of FJK Abteilung Via (Hanover). 


The greatcoat was olive brown with dark brown collar and matte gold 
buttons. 


George A. Petersen 


Uncut FJK sports shirt emblem. 
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OVERVIEW 


Uniforms, Ranks, Edged 
Weapons, Flags, etc. 
of the German Police 


1933-1945 


his chapter is designed to serve as a quick and easy to use reference to 

| the development of German police uniforms. Once Hitler assumed 

power as Chancellor, the movement towards a unified German Police 

force began in earnest. The uniforms of the “Blue Polic the Prussian Po- 

lice of the Weimar era were known, were to be relat ely short-lived, once 

standardized uniforms had been introduced in June 1936, just in time for the 
Berlin Olympics. 


Mec Beritlener olla 


Voliieigenerat Telüelabelluss 4.0.8. Seluelobers 
Sed 


(reuhen) 


Mettenturn Bambura, 


As a point of departure, shown here is a selection of police uniforms of 
various States that were still in wear at the end of 1933. Of particular inter- 
est is the montage showing State tunics and shakos on page 553. 

We provide below a chronology of the development of police uniforms 
during the Third Reich. It can be taken at best as a sample, albeit of the more 
significant developments, given the vast number of decr: regulations and 
changes that occurred during those twelve years. To contain length, the fol- 
lowing abbreviations have been used: 


BdO 


ChdSPudSD 


D.U.Z. 


FrFw. 


Befehlshaber der Ordnungspolizei 
(Orpo Commander) 

Chef der Sicherheitspolizei und des 
Sicherheitsdienstes (Chief of the Sipo 
and SD) 

"Deutsche Uniformen-Zeitschrift" 
(trade magazine) 

Freiwilligen Feuerwehren (volunteer 
fire brigades) 
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Bayern 


Wärttembern Beaunlswcla 


E 
o 
I 


= Inspekteur der Ordnungspolizei (Orpo 
Inspector) 


Kripo = Kriminalpolizei (Criminal Police) 

LP = Landespolizei (State Police) 

LPG = Landespolizeigruppe (state police group 
or regiment) 

LSPol. = Luftschutzpolizei (Air Protection 


Police) 


FSchP. 


Freiw. 
Gend. 


Gestapo 


HIPO 


D 


Feuerschutzpolizei (Fire Protection 
Police) 

Freiwillige (volunteer) 

Gendarmerie (Rural Police or 
Constabulary) 

Geheime Staatspolizei (Secret State 
Police) 

Hilfspolizei (auxiliary police) 


1. Breuben. 12. Gamburg. 
2 Davern, Lande 1 pre. 


3. Sheitembern 


aunari 


—Á: 
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554 


E 
ML "folet andtoastmeiter. 


LSW = Luftschutz-Warndienst (Air Raid 
Warning Service) 
MBliV. = Ministerialblatt für die Innere 


Verwaltung (Ministerial Journal for 
Internal Administration) 


MKP = Marinekiistenpolizei (Naval Coastal 
Police) 

OP = Ordnungspolizei (Order Police) 

Orpo = Ordnungspolizei (Order Police) 

Pol. = Polizei (police) 

RdErl. = Runderlass (Circular Decree) 


RFSSuChdDtPol. i. RMdI. = Reichsführer-SS und Chef der 
Deutschen Polizei im Reichsmini- 
sterium des Innern (National Leader 
of the SS and the German Police in 


the Reich Interior Ministry) 


RLB = Reichsluftschutzbund (Air Raid 
Protection) 

RMBIIV. = Reichsministerialblatt für die Innere 
Verwaltung (Reich Ministerial 
Journal for Internal Administration) 

SchP. = see Schupo! 

Schuma = Schutzmannschaften (a} the constabu- 
lary, that existed at the beginning of 
the 3rd Reich, and b] auxiliaries 
from the occupied eastern territories 
in WW2) 

Schupo = Schutzpolizei (Protection Police) 

SD = Sicherheitsdienst (Security Service) 

SHD = Sicherheits- und Hilfsdienst (Security 


and Rescue Service) 


"The abbreviation “Schupo” was replaced by the less user-friendly “Sch.” on 18 January 1944 


Sipo Sicherheitspolizei (Security Police) 


SW Wasserschutzpolizei (Water Protection 
Police) 

TN = Technische Nothilfe (Technical 
Emergency Corps) 

U.M. "Uniformen-Markt" (trade magazine) 

V.BI.d. W.-SS “Verordnungsblatt der Waffen-SS” 


(official gazette of announcements & 
regulations of the Waffen-SS) 
WSchP. = see SW? 

Where the uniform industry trade magazines “Uniformen-Markt” 
and “Deutsche Uniformen-Zeitschift” are used as sources, the dates shown in 
the chronology are generally those of the issues in which such information 
was published, and clearly the introduction or change referred to could have 
taken place before such date. Rarely was the authorization or effective date 
of introduction shown in these sources and to avoid confusion, such refer- 
ences are introduced by the words “Reference to...” Where a day or even a 
month is not known, this is indicated by question marks. It is hoped that this 
chronology can be made more complete and accurate through readers! 
feedback, to allow improved and expanded versions to appear in future revi- 
sions of this book, or as an appendix to a future volume. 

Forward links have been provided to aid consultation. 


1933 


22 February 1933: 

— The HIPO was formed, who wore a black on white brassard on the 
left sleeve of their SA, SS and Stahlhelm uniforms — see 15 Au- 
gust 1933. 

26 February 1933: 

— Members of the Berlin Schupo were already wearing swastika 
armbands and carrying swastika flags at a "national manifesta- 
tion" held in the Lustgarten.3 

14 March 1933: 

~ The newly introduced police battalion standards were paraded be- 
fore the Prussian Minister of the Interior for the first time.* 

7? 1933 (after March): 

— The characteristic Bavarian silver rings were added around the top 
of the black cuff of the Bavarian LP tunic. 

6 April 1933: 

— Göring announced the introduction of a new uniform for the LP.5 
This was in a green-mix color and had light green piping down the 
outer seems of the trousers, around the collar and down the front 
of the tunic — see 18 July 1933. 

———_ 

"The abbreviation “SW” was replaced by “WSchP."on 18 January 1944. 
Roden: "Polizei greift ein”, photograph on p. 212. 

ibid, photographs on. pp. 220/221 


ÖRdErl. d. Mdl., v. 6.4.1933, quoted by Radecke: "Polizei-Abzeichen Helme-Heraldik-Historie", vol. 
2, p. 138. See 18 July 1933. 
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9 April 1933: 

— Effective 20 April 1933, black/white/red cockade, standardized 
rank badges and cross belts for officers were introduced in Prus- 
sia.5 

14 April 1933: 

— The LP were ordered to add a cockade in the national colors of 

ack/white/red to the peak of their caps.’ 


regulations changed the uniforms in Prussia, with new and 
standardized rank badges and new regulations as to the shape, 
color and configuration of shoulder boards for the rural constabu- 
lary (Landjágerei).* 

18 July 1933: 

— A new uniform was introduced for LPG Wecke z.b.V."? — see 13 
September 1933. 

— A new uniform was introduced in Prussia for police generals, with 
a Prussian "flying eagle" with a swastika on its chest adopted as 
the shako badge!? — see 2 October 1933. 

August 1933: 
— A new coat of arms was introduced for the State of Thuringia, in- 
corporating the swastika.!! 
15 August 1933: 
— The HIPO were disbanded and their brassards ceased to be worn. 
?? September 1933: 

— The first parade of the Altona Schupo with the flag they had been 
awarded by Góring on the day the state Privy Council had been 
opened. 

13 September 1933: 

— Decree concerning shoulder strap badges and colors of saber knots 
for Wachtmeister, Unterwachtmeister and Hilfswachtmeister.!? 

— Göring presented LPG Wecke z.b.V. with its color at Berlin- 
Lichterfelde — see 15 September 1933. 

15 September 1933: , 

— Seven colors were awarded to LP groups throughout Prussia. 

October 1933: 

— Dress regulations were issued for the Railway Protection (Bahn- 
schutz), for uniforms described as "related to those of the Nation- 
al Socialist Party organizations,” and members were authorized to 
wear the swastika armband.! 


ÖrdErl. d.Mdl (KdR.), v. 9.4.1933, quoted by Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 148. 

7Note from the Reich Interior Minister to all of the states, quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 8: 
ördErl, d. Mdl: “Bekleidungsvorschrif für die Polizei und Landjägerei in Preußen”, quoted by 
Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 137. 

IRdErl. d. Mdl., v. 18.7.1933, MBIiV. Ip. 874, quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 138. 
TOrdErl.d.Mdi., v. 18.7.1933, quoted in Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p.143 & 159. 

"Radecke. op.cit., vol. 2, p. 59. 


> el 
T2Erl. vom 13. September 1933 (Abzeichen auf den Schulterklappen und Farben der Sabeluodo 
und Faustriemen der Wachtmeister, Unter- und Hilfswachtmeister), referred to in "Die Geschic 
der Luftpolizei”, p. 42. 


2 October 1933: 

— Announcement of the "flying eagle" badge with mobile swastika 
on its chest as the new coat-of-arms for Prussia! — see 18 July 
1933. 

7 October 19. 

— Establishment of the Feldjäger-Korps in Preussen was ordered, 
with its own special SA insignia. 

19 October 1933: 
— Decree introducing new rank insignia for the Bavarian police.!5 
31 October 193. 

— Rural constabulary inspectors (Gend.-Inspektoren) were autho- 
rized to wear officers’ collar patches, coat and cape collars and 
shako scale chains.!6 

1 November 1933: 

— New ranks were introduced for other ranks and NCOs of the LP, 
that were identical to those of the army (Reichsheer). 

— Dress regulations for the Saxon Municipal Police.!7 

29 November 1933: 

— Orders were issued by the Ministry of the Interior amending the 
dress regulations of the state police force and of the rural constab- 
ulary.!$ 

7? December 1933: 

— Color plates of German uniforms by Geschichtsmaler Herbert 
Knötel, to include eight devoted to the police, were published by 
Verlag "Offene Worte" under the title “Uniformfibel” — see pages 
550/554 and 8 December 1938. 

22 December 1933: 

— The dark green cuffband “L.P.G. General Góring" was introduced 
for wear on the left sleeve of tunics and greatcoats by members of 
LPG “General Góring."!9 


1934 


17 January 1934: 

— The Prussian Interior Minister ordered new warrant discs, one for 
the State Criminal Police (Staatliche Preussische Krimi- 
nalpolizei), and the other for the Municipal Criminal Police 
(Preu: he Gemeindekriminalpolizei). The designs were the 
same except for the wording: the Prussian eagle on the obverse, 


HERE 
By 
Wheeler: “Seitengewehr: History of the German Bayonet 1919-1945,” pp. 167/171 


14. 
us okanntmachung über das neue preußische Landeswappen", v. 2.10.1933, quoted with an il- 
lustration by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 159. 


5 Erl. vom 19. Oktober 1933, referred to in “Die Geschichte der Lufipolizei”, p. 42. 
ARdEI. v. 31.10.1933 (MBIiV. 1p. 1315). See 22 October 1937 for changes. 


T7pj, , 

£ Dienstkleidungsvorschrift für die Gemeindepolizei, Mdl v. 1.11.1933 Nr. | PW: 795a in "Sáchsis- 
pen Verwaltungsblatt", No. 94/1933, quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 152. 

a Verordnung des Ministeriums des Innern vom 29. November 1933, Nr. I P W:1550/33, betr.: “An- 
derung der Dienstbekleidungsvorschriften der staatlichen Polizei und Gendarmerie", quoted in “Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte", No. 1, 1 January 1934, p. 24. 


T 
7Also reported as 12 January 1934. 
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and a large mobile swastika on the reverse? — see 22 February 
1937. 
6 February 1934: 
— Introduction of uniforms of a military cut for the Fire Fighting Po- 
e (Feuerlóschpolizei ).?! 
7 February 1934: 
— Decree concerning loans for the payment of grey-green uniforms 
for LP officer: 
21 March 1934: 
— The "national" on the shako was changed from state to Reich col- 
ors?— sce 23 April 1934. 
— Introduction of a silver eagle and swastika cap badge was ordered 


—A Reichswehr pattern eagle and swastika cap badge was intro- 

duced in Württemberg. 
19 April 1934: 

— [n Saxony, the cockade in state colors was replaced on the cap by 
the Reichswehr pattern eagle and swastika, which was above the 
black/white/red cockade in the centre of the cap band? — see 30 
July 1934. 

23 April 1934: 

— The first pattern police eagle and swastika badge was introduced 

for wear on the headgear of all police forces in Prussia.?? 


i 


Steve Ke 


20Bible: “Third Reich Warrant Discs 1934-1945", p .6. Photographs of the obverse and reverse of 
what was described at the “Criminal Disc” (Kriminal-Erkennungsmarke) were published in “Der 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte", No. 10, 15 May 1934, p. 390. 

2! Hartmann: “Deutsche Feuerwehruniformen und Helme", p. 114. 

1 Nr. 1 1/33 J2: “Vorschuss zur Beschaffung der graugrünen Uniform für Offiziere 


der 


23 Anordnung des Staatsministers des Innern, v. 1.3.1934, quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 143: 
ARdErl.d.PrMPräs.u.d.Mdl — MBIiV. p. 531 vom 21.3.1934. The form of the badge was not dè- 
scribed. 

25Erlaß vom 21.4.1934 für Hoheitsabzeichen wie bei der Reichswehr; Vig. RMdl vom 21.6. 
mit Wirkung ab 1.10.1934. 

26 Mal v. 19.4.1934 Nr. IPW: 3834/34, quoted by Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 153. 


dErl. d. Pr. MPrás. (LP) zgl. I. N. d. Md}. v. 23.4.1934 — IL S | Nr. 39 134 J. 3, quoted in “Dor 
Deutsche Polizeibeamte“, No. 11, 1 June 1934, p. 419. The entry “Hoheitsabzeichen 004 
Tschakonationale für die Polizei” referred also to a previous Circular (RdErl.) of 21 March 1 
(MBliV. p. 531). 


1934 


1 May 1934: 

— Barracked Bavarian LP were ordered to wear the Reichsheer eagle 
and swastika and black/white/red cockade within the oak leaf 
wreath on their caps.?* 

— The cockade in Bavarian colors for the Gend., Schutzmannschaft 
and uniformed municipal police was replaced by one in the Reich 
colors of black/white/red. Above it, where the Reich cockade used 
to be, was to be an eagle and swastika, in gold for the Gend. and 
in silver for the Schutzmannschaft and municipal police.2? 

9 May 1934: 

— The Minister President of Oldenburg presented the state's Orpo 

with a flag that included a swastika in its design.’ 
24 May 1934: 

— A cap eagle of the army pattern was ordered to be worn effective 

29 May 1934 in Oldenburg.?! 
29 May 1934: 

— Ist Company, LPG “General Göring,” received the traditions of 
the former Security Police Troop of Germany’s colony in East 
Africa. Subsequently, the “Southern Cross” traditional badge was 
authorized to be worn by the commanding officer of LPG “Gen- 
eral Géring” and his adjutant, the commanding officer of the bat- 
talion to which the “traditional company” belonged and his adju- 
tant, and all members of the “Traditional Company” itself. The 
badge was also added to the Group’s color. 

— A Reichswehr style eagle and swastika badge was adopted for 
wear on the caps of the police in Oldenburg, above the Reich 
cockade which was worn on the cap band 

30 May 1934: 
— Introduction of new uniforms for the SW. 
21 June 1934: 

— A new pattern of green uniform, previously issued only to LPG 

“General Göring” on 18 July 1933, was issued to the entire LP? 
26 June 1934: 

— The traditions of the former Colonial Police Troop in Kiautschou 
(and a special Schellenbaum) were awarded to 9th Company of 
LPG 26 (Hamburg). 

29 June 1934: 
— Regulation concerning the shako “national” for Saxony.33 


~8Radecke, op. 
(ibid). 


p. 151. A change was also ordered in the form of the shako “national” 


?9lbid. The introduction of the “Reich badge" (i.e. eagle and swastika) on the caps of the Bavari- 
an police was ordered by a decree of the Reich Interior Minister dated 10 April 1934, Nr. IPA — 5390- 
46 übid.) 

30m 

"Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte”, No. 13, | July 1934, p. 486. 
3 

| Víg. Mal 18706 v. 24.5.1934 mit Wirkung vom 29.5.1934, quoted by Radecke, op.cit vol. 2, p. 
150 & fn. 55 on p. 155. 


32RdErl. “Grüne Uniform der Landespalizei", v. 10.4.1934 — Il S 1 Nr. 36 W34 J3, which amended 
the previous RdErl. of 18 July 1933 (MBIIV. Ip. 8740), quoted in "Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte”, No. 
70, 15 May 1934, p. 387. 


33“Anderungsvorschrift”, quoted in Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 159. 
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10 July 1934: 

— The eagle and swastika replaced the Prussian state cockade for the 

Fire Brigade.** 
30 July 1934: 

— Introduction of an eagle and swastika cap badge in the centre of 
the cap band in Saxony, replacing the cockade in state colors, with 
the black/white/red (Reich) cockade.*5 

— The oak branch for the Saxon Gend. was abolished for the turn 
down cap (Klappmiitze)*° — see 1 July 1935. 

21 August 1934: 
— A "Dresden Flag" was awarded to the Saxon LP. 
1 September 1934: 
— The army pattern cap eagle ceased to be worn by the Bavarian po- 
lice and Gend.” 
15 October 1934: 
— Circular concerning capes for LP officers.^* 
22 October 1934: 

— Regulations concerning the uniform of the Air Police (Luftpolizei, 

or Luftaufsicht).*9 
25 November 1934: 

— Introduction of a special uniform (including a gorget) for the 
Luftaufsicht (Luftpolizei) by the Reichsminister der Luftfahrt was 
announced.*° 


1935 


16 April 1935: 

— Dress regulations are reported to have been issued, but details are 

not available. 
4 June 1935: 

— The death’s head (Totenkopf) was awarded to the various police 
forces of Danzig as a traditional badge. It was worn on the visored 
service cap over the Free City’s cockade, and as a decal/stencil on 
the right hand side of the M16 steel helmet (which had the crown 
and two crosses coat of arms on the left side)*! — see 10 Septem- 
ber 1939. 


1 July 1935: 
— Introduction of the Reichswehr eagle for fold down caps (Klapp- 


mütze) of the Saxon Gend.*? 


34RdErl.. quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte”, No. 15, 1 August 1934, p. 582. 

J5Mdl vom 30.7.1934 Nr. IPW: 1062/34, quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 153. 

36Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 153. 

I7ibid., p. 152. 

JüRdEr|. “Umhang der Ofüziere der LP", in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte”, No. 22, 15 November 
1934, p. 866. 

39RdErl., quoted in “Der Deutsche Polizeibeamte”, No. 22, 15 November 1934, p. 860. 
40^ss-Befehls-Blatt." No. 11. 25 November 1934, p. 4, item 17. 

4! Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, pp. 109/110. The date has also been reported as 1 July 1935. Danzig 
was not a part of Germany at the time and did not “return to the Reich” until the start of WW2 If 
September 1939. 


?? July 1935: 
— Introduction of a 60mm double open-claw polished nickel-silver 
belt buckle for police officers. 


1936 


8 March 1936: 
— All elements of the LP were directed to add the national emblem 
(eagle and swastika of the army pattern) to their uniform. 
— The Danzig police followed the example of the German forces and 
adopted a standard uniform.*? 
27 May 1936: 
— Dress regulations for fire brigades.* 
20 June 1936: 
— Himmler presented the new standardized police uniforms to Hitler 
and Reich Interior Minister, Frick - see 25 June 1936. 
25 June 1936: 
— The new standard uniform (Polizei-Einheitsuniform) was intro- 
duced for the uniformed police by the Reich and Prussian Interior 
Minister in a new and detailed set of dress regulations. The I st pat- 
tern 1934 police national emblem (eagle and swastika in a wreath) 
was replaced by a new, 2nd pattern.45 Other changes are too nu- 
merous to list here. Implementation was at first only for Prussia 
and the Saarland — see 1 April 1937. 


‘Steve Kerby 


— Chemist/Druggist “A” device, Dentist "Z" device and the Aescu- 
lapius rod (Askulapstab) were introduced for wear on the shoulder 
boards of qualified officers. The “A” and Aesculapius devices 
were replaced by sleeve insignia in 1941. 

| July 1936: 

— New service ID cards (Dienstausweise) and warrant discs (Erken- 
nungsmarken) were to be issued to the Gestapo and Kripo effec- 
tive 1 August 1936% — see 12 December 1940. 


sn nn 
“Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 153. 


Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 110. 


44 3 
RdErl. des Reichs- und Preußischen Ministeriums des Innern, v. 
also Hartmann, op.cit., p. 120. See 28 July 1936 for amendments. 


45, i ! 
RdErl. des Reichs- und Preußischen Ministers des Innern vom 25.6.1936 — III M 100 Nr. 56/36 
(RMBIIV. 1936, Nr. 29, p. 858 et seq.) 


"6Bible. op cit. p. 2. 


5.1936 (RMBIiV. p. 742), see 
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9 July 1936: 

—Dress regulations of 13 June 1929 for Gemeindepol.-Vollzugs- 

beamten der Restpolizei were cancelled and replaced.” 
10 July 1936: 

— Amendment to Circular of 25 June 1936 concerning police offi- 

cers' collar patches.** 
26 July 1936: 

— Changes were made to the uniforms of the Feuerlöschpolizei, in- 
cluding the introduction of the police sleeve eagle — see 20 May 
1937. 

28 July 1936: 

— Changes in the uniforms of recognized Fire Brigades (anerkannten 
Feuerwehren) as laid down by Circular of 27 May 1936 were in- 
troduced.*? 

- Introduction of decals/transfers for the steel helmet. 

1 August 1936: 

— Opening of the Berlin Olympics, when the new police uniforms 

were officially worn for the first time.5? 
1 September 1936: 

— Amendment to Circular of 25 June 1936 concerning the color of 
breeches and trousers of the Schupo and Gemeindepolizei.5! 

— A directive of this date required that all police ranks and uniforms 
be standardized. 

8 September 1936: 

— Amendment to Circular of 25 June 1936 concerning the uniforms 
of Police Presidents, Police Directors and other Administrative 
Officials.5? 

16 November 1936: 

- Motorized Gend. Squads (motorisierten Gendarmeriebereit- 
schaften) were to wear the uniform of the Gend., but with a spe- 
cial arm badge (Armelabzeichen) which indicated their service in 
the supervision of the state highways.5? 

22 December 1936: 

- Introduction of the Reich Fire Brigade Honor Badge (Reichs- 

feuerwehr-Ehrenzeichen)* — see 30 January 1938 


"7RdEr. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl v. 9.7.1936 — Ill E 5100 1/36 (the 1929 regulations had been 
laid down by RdErl. v. 13.6.1929 — Il M 108 Nr. 27/28 Il (MBIIV. p. 527). 


48RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDXPol. im RMdI v. 10.7.1936 — Ill M 100 Nr. 64 1/36 — the changes affected 
Sp. 4(1) und (2) zu Ifd. Nr. 7 des Abschn. B. der Anl. A of the Circular. 


49RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 28.7.1936 — Ill D 6258 XII/36 “Uniformierung der a 
erkannten Feuerwehren” See also Hartmann, op.cit, p. 120. See 20.5.1937 for amendments. 


50But not all policemen were equipped with them, and the old blue uniforms were also to be see” 
in and around the stadium. 


51 RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdI. v. 1.9.1936 - O-Kdo W 1-100 Nr. 93/36 “Neue Uniform der 
Polizei". 


52RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 8.9.1936 — O-Kdo W 1.107 Nr. 11/36 "Polizeiuniform 
53Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das vierte Jahr 1936^, 
54Klietmann: "Deutsche Auszeichnungen", vol. 2, p. 139. 


p. 273. 


1937 
?? 1937: 
— The color of the Motorized Gend. was changed from white to 
medium brown. 
— The Parade Dress was introduced. 
?? January 1937: 
— The shako brush for officers, excluding Inspectors and officer can- 
didates, was changed from black to white. 
16 January 1937: 
— Hitler ordered that all members of the SS serving in the police 


were to wear the SS runes on the left breast of their uniform — see 
10 May 1937. 


22 February 1937: 
- All warrant discs of the Prussian Criminal Police were to be hand- 
ed in to be melted down and replaced by a new pattern.55 


Bible, op.cit., p. 6. 
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11 March 1937: 
— Introduction of the Ist pattern 
12 March 1937: 
— All members of army military police elements were to wear a 
green armband with "Feldgendarmerie" in black lettering** — see 
9 July 1942. 
1 April 1937: 
— The uniform regulations of 25 June 1936 were adopted by all ele- 
ments of the police of the Reich. 
20 April 1937: 
— By decree of this date, Orpo members who were also members of 
the SS were authorized to wear the SS runes badge on the lower 
left breast of the Waffenrock5’ — see 1 April 1942. 
8 May 1937: 
— White leather bayonet frogs were henceforth to be made of imita- 
tion leather. 


20 May 1937: 

— Members of the Feuerlóschpolizei of Oberbrandmeister rank and 
above added the name of their municipality (Gemeinde) above the 
sleeve eagle.5* 

20 April 1937 (Hitler's 48th birthday): 

— A new standard was presented to and paraded by the Danzig po- 

lice. 
1 July 1937: 

— Specialist insignia were introduced to be worn on the lower right 

sleeve by members of the Schupo — see May 1942. 
7 July 1937: 

— The “Motorisierte Gendarmerie" (Motorized Gend.) sleeveband 
was authorized for wear on the left cuff of tunics and greatcoats by 
members of that organization — see January 1939. 

— Introduction of a visorless field cap, later renamed “Hausmiitze,” 
which had a single air vent on each side of the top — see 1942. 

— Introduction of a white-topped visor cap for officers, administra- 
tive personnel and inspectors of officer rank — see 30 May 1938. 

9 August 1937: 

— Introduction of new police command flags (Kommandoflaggen). 

effective 1 September 19375? — see 27 January 1941. 
15 August 1937: 
— The Aesculapius badge, introduced on 25 June 1936 for the shoul- 
der straps of medical personnel, was replaced by a sleeve badge. 
10/12 September 1937: 
—Hitler awarded twenty-three flags and one "Deutschland 
Erwache" standard to the Orpo*? — see 8 December 1938. 


lver brocade belt. 


56Army Mobilization Order. 

57RdErl.d.RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl, v. 10.5.1937-O.Kdo. P (1a) Nr. 4 37 II, quoted in "SS-Befel 
Blatt," No. 6/37, 25 June 1937, p. 10, item 26. 

5ORdEr, d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im. RMdl., v. 20.5.1937. Hartmann, op.cit, p. 120. 

59RdET,, v. 9.8.1937. 

60-Ordnungspolizei" folio & Rühle: “Das Dritte Reich. Das fünfte Jahr 1937", pp. 247/248. 


hls- 


22 October 1937: 


— The color of the sports badge for training clothing was changed 
from light to dark green and changes were made concerning the 
uniforms of the Schupo and other Inspectors and Officer Candi- 
dates.6! 

?? November 1937: Officers’ chin straps were henceforth to be worn also by 
officer candidates, Obermeister and Inspektoren. 


1938 


2? 1938: 
— Introduction of FSchP. tunic (Feldbluse).62 
— Introduction of the Red Cross armband. 
30 January 1938: 
- Hitler in ituted long service awards (medals) for the SS, police 
(Polizei-Dienstauszeichnung) and fire police — see 28 November 
1939. 
1 February 1938 
— Provisional dress regulations were issued.55 
— Pre-1936 uniforms (all or in part) had to be completely withdrawn 
from wear — see 30 October 1942. 
— A uniform directive for Schupo and Gend. took effect. 
— The pre-1936 pattern black breeches could no longer be worn with 
the service uniform. 
— Regulations concerning sports dress took effect. 
— A double-breasted wind jacket was authorized for skiers. 
E SS sword was to replace the police sword — see 5 August 
1938. 
— Five different forms of dress were valid for the SW by this date. 
2? March 1938: 
— Members of the SW were to carry standard police blade sidearms 
26 March 1938: Unpublished decree concerning ranks in the Sipo and SD 
(suspended by decree of I July 1941). 
30 May 1938: 
E^ new design of collar patch was introduced for officer candi- 
lates. 
~ The white-topped visor cap, introduced on 1 July 1937, was au- 
thorized for wear by graduate officer cadets. 


61 

3 GER. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl v. 22.10.1937 — O-Kdo W 1 Nr. 28/37 “Pol.-Bekleidung.” 

à Em by “ORPO” to Police Uniforms Forum at German Daggers Dot Com, 9 November 2003. 

in e armband was a requirement of Article 21 of the International Red Cross Convention, signed 

to neva, Switzerland, in 1929._ Its wear by medical personnel of the armed forces provided in- 

foc ional legal protection in the field. It is thus likely that the armband was introduced shortly be- 
+A id u annexation of Austria (7/15 March 1938), an operation involving a large number of 

uniformed police. 

rv ROME , 5 

ee ‘Die Auszeichnungen des Grossdeutschen Reichs”, p.49. A “Reichsfeuerwehr-Ehren- 

: eichen ad already been introduced on 22 Dec ember 1936: Klietmann, op.cit, p. 139. 

o holizei-Bekleidungsvorsc hrif PDV. 1, 1. Teil: Vorläufige Anzugsbestimmungen ab 1. February 


665 7 
S V.3 Nr. 72/38 (MBliV. p. 1089), quoted in Mollo: "Uniforms of the SS," Vol. 5 “Sicherheitsdienst 
und Sicherheitspolizei 1931-1945," p. 49. 
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26 July 1938: 

— Introduction of the Gend. Expert Alpine Badge (Gendarmerie 
Alpinistabzechen) and Expert High Alpine Badge (Gendarmerie 
Hochalpinistabzeichen).57 

— Orpo Administrative Officials were authorized to wear the same 
uniforms as the Schupo des Reichs, but with light grey piping, and 
rank badges were ordered® — see 1940. 

5 August 1938: 

— SS Police Swords (one for officers, another for NCOs) were in- 

troduced, effective 1 April 1939.59 
1 September 1938: 

— Góring, as Reichsminister der Luftfahrt und Oberbefehlshaber der 
Luftwaffe, in recognition of its achievements, granted the RLB its 
own special badge (Hohe chen), a new flag and the right to 
wear the swastika armband” — see 20 April 1944. 

5 September 1938: 

— Orpo Administrative Officials with the ranks of Assessoren and 
Regierungsrüte were not to wear uniform during their first two 
years of service.7! 

8 November 1938: 

— Himmler transferred the traditions given to LPG “General 
Göring” on 29 May 1934 to the mounted detachment of the Berlin 
Schupo, these included the right to wear the "Southern Cross" tra- 
ditional badge. The "Southern Cross" traditional badge was 
awarded to Schupo companies in Bremen, Hamburg and Kiel — 
see 26 June 1939 & 13 March 1944. 

8 December 1938: 

— A folio (Bildermappe) containing thirteen color uniform plates by 
Herbert Knótel was authorized by an order of this date. The 
loose-leaf folio was titled simply "Ordnungspolizei" and was pub- 
lished by Brend'amour, Simhart & Co. of Munich. A copy was 
catalogued number 286 in the library of the Police President of 
Bochum on 26 June 1939.7? This was still being advertised as late 
as April 1941 "Die Deutsche Polizei.”74 — see 1940. 

— By this date, Hitler had awarded the Orpo fifty-eight flags, and the 
motorized (motorisierte) Gend. three.” 


67RdErl. v. 26 Juli 1938, quoted by Saris in "Besondere Abzeichen der Deutschen Polizei im 
Gebirge und Hochgebirge 1938-1945," in “Militaria, * Heft 5, September/October 2000. This 
demonstrates how Allied Intelligence were wrong in believing that the Hochgebirgs Gendarmerie 
was not raised until August 1941 (“Germany Basic Handbook,” Chapter VI Police and Security (IN 
cluding the SS)," April 1944, p. 131 & SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police," p. 25). 


68RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 26.7.1938 "Uniform-Abzeichen der Verwaltungsbeamten 
der Ordnungspolizei” See 5 September 1938. 


69RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im. RMdl, v. 5.8.1938. 

7ORühle: "Das Dritte Reich. Das sechste Jahr 1938", pp. 297 & 444 (photographs). 

7I RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 5.9.1938. 

72post by J. Wotka to the Police Uniforms Forum (German Daggers Dot Com) of 21 April 2004 
'HPT Collection. 

7 post by JWotka to the Police Uniforms Forum of German Daggers Dot Com, 16 March 2002. 


This plate from. Herbert Knötel’s “Ordnungspolizei” folio shows the light brown motorcycle 
protective helmet in wear. It was introduced in January 1939. 


1939 


2? January 1939: 
- Introduction of a light brown motorcycle protective helmet for the 
E Motorized (Motorisierte) Gend. 
2 January 1939: 
3 — Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
?? February 1939: 
— Gend. personnel in single service (Einzeldienst) in mountain re- 
gions of Bavaria and Austria were authorized to wear a modified 
cap in summer and winter — see September 1942. 
13 February 1939: 
— Police officers also holding a commission in the SS were permit- 
ted to wear the SS officers’ brocade belt, but with mouse-grey or 
field-grey backing — see June 1939. 
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23 March 1939: 

— The Memel Police added the swastika armband to their tunics and 

greatcoats, pending the introduction of standardized uniforms. 
1 April 1939: 

— Effective date of introduction of SS Police swords, as ordered on 

5 August 193876 — see 6 June 1939 
3 May 1939: 

— The Feuerlóschpolizei were merged with the Orpo FSchP. and 
changes were made to their uniforms and insignia, to include the 
introduction of black piping.” 

?? June 1939: 

— Dress regulations of the SW, which included a) that when so or- 
dered by the Führer, or at state functions, officers were to wear 
white leather belts with gold fittings, and b) the parade uniform 
had a white leather belt, no cross strap, but a single white three- 
compartment ammunition pouch worn on the left side. 

— Wear of the SS pattern brocade belt was extended to all police of- 
ficers. 

6 June 1939: 

— Obermeister, Meister and Hauptwachtmeister when appointed to 
the position of first sergeant (“der Spiess”) were entitled to wear 
the SS-Police saber until the SS-Police sword was introduced’® — 
see 30 August 1939 (“der Spiess”) & 11 October 1939 (swords). 

16 June 1939: 
— Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
26 June 1939: 

— The "Southern Cross" traditional badge was awarded to a Stuttgart 

Schupo company — see 13 March 1944. 
29 June 1939: 

— Heydrich informed the SS Main Office that he intended to intro- 
duce a cuffband “Fechtschule Bernau" for members of the SD 
Fencing School at Bernau, but this does not appear to have hap- 
pened.79 

14 July 1939: 

— New dress regulations were issued,*? detailing uniform colors for 
the various branches of the police?! and collar patches for the Ad- 
ministrative Police. 


75 These numbers are given in the folio that went to press, and are assumed to have been valid when 
it was authorized. 

76RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl,, v. 5.8.1938. 

77RdErl.d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL., v. 3. Mai 1939 Nr. 14/39. Yet the term “Feuerlöschpolizei 
was still being used in February 1943 (e.g. in U.M., Folge 4, 15 February 1943, p. 25). See a 
Hartmann, op.cit., p. 120. The black piping was changed to dark brown in September/Octobe 
1943. 

78The appointment, which was not a rank, was to be the senior NCO in a unit, and thus sim! 
a first sergeant in the U.S. Army, or a company sergeant major in the British Army. 

79Heydric th to the SS-Hauptamt, 29.6.1939, RFSS T-175 156/2687129, quoted. by Mollo, op.cit, PP- 
a. 

SOpolizei-Bekleidungsvorschrift PDV 1, III. Teil: Uniform-Anfertigungsvorschrift v. 14.7. 1939, as 
down by RdErl. RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl vom 14. Juli 1939 Okdo. W. 1 100 Nr. 8 
(RMBIiV. p. 1507): “Anfertigungsvorschrift für die Uniformen der Polizei.” 


lar to. 


as laid. 
7/30. 


11 August 1939: 
— Decorations, and their order of precedence, permitted to be worn 
on police uniform were specified.s? 
16 August 1939: 
— Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
30 August 1939: 

— Introduction of a double row of 9mm wide aluminum Tresse to the 
cuffs of tunics and greatcoats for Hauptwachtmeister holding the 
position of first sergeant (“der Spiess”) — see 4 November 1940. 

1 September 1939: 

— Danzig was absorbed by the Reich and its police adopted the uni- 
forms and insignia of the Reichspolizei*? — see 10 September 
1939. 

10 September 1939: 

— The special Danzig insignia on steel helmets was replaced with 
immediate effect by the Reich tricolor and national emblem (eagle 
and swastika) — see 22 September 1939. 

22 September 1939: 

— The uniform of the Danzig Police was to be that of the LP as sup- 
plies became available. The military pattern. national emblem 
(eagle and swastika) was to be worn on the field blouse and field 
cap, the latter with a German national cockade.*+ 

Fall 1939: 

— A new pattern visorless cap was introduced for officers (Polizei- 
Offiziershausmütze): it was of the army pattern and had a dipped 
front turn-up, and a metal grommet air-vent, which ceased to be 
included in the design in 1942. 

2 October 193 

— Police knots were to be worn by members of the FSchP., by 1 July 
1940 at the latest.85 

11 October 1939: 

— Police officers were to wear the SS or SS-Polizei officer’s sword 
with all forms of dress, but not when performing ordinary police 
duties*6 — see 16 April 1942. 

28 November 1939: 

— The width of the Police long service medal ribbon was increased 

from 36mm to 50mm? — see 26 November 1941. 
4 December 1939: 
— Decree concerning the Fire Brigades.5* 


hutzpol.d.R., Schutzpol.d.G., Gendarmerie, Feuerschutzpol, Medizinalbeamte, Veterinär- 
beamte, Verwaltungsbeamte d. staatl. Ordn.Pol., Verkehrsbeamte & Wasserschutzpol. 


S?RMBliv,, p. 1697. 


ÜJ3Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2. p. 111 
84 


“Group Order" (presumably of Gruppe Eberhardt), dated 2. 
Ü^Rdrrl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im. RMdL, v. 2.10.1939. S 
ÜRdrL. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 11.10.1939. 

87RdErl. d RFSSuChdDtPol. im. RMdL., v. 28.11.1939, quoted by Klietmann, op.cit, p. 131. 
®8Rderl, d, RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL., 


September 1939. 
Iso Hartmann, op.cit., pp. 120/121 


4.12.39, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, p. 135. 


27 December 1939: 
~ Decree concerning the Fire Brigades.‘ 
30 December 1939: 
~ The ranks of Revier/Bezirksoberleutnant and Revier/Bezirksleut- 
nant replaced those of Inspekor and Obermeister, which were 
abolished (amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations) — 
see 31 July 1940. 


1940 


?? 1940: 
— A series of twenty postcards of police uniforms by Herbert Knötel 
was published. 
— Administrative personnel holding the rank of Polizeimeister were 
permitted to wear officers’ chin cord/scales. 
3 January 1940; 
- New uniforms were introduced for the FrFw.! — see 1 January 
1942, 
— Feuerwehr ranks were adopted by the SHD?? — see 1 October 
1942. 
24 January 1940: 
— Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
February 1940: 
— Administrative dress regulations were issued, 
16 February 1940: 
— Unpublished decree concerning service clothing for members of 
the Sipo in the new Eastern Territories as well as in Bohemia and 
Moravia (suspended by decree of 9 January 1943)% — see 26 
March 1940, 
26 March 1940: 
— Unpublished decree concerning executive provisions to the regu- 
lations on service clothing of members of the Sipo in the new 
Eastern Territories as well as in Bohemia and Moravia (suspend- 
ed by decrees of 1 July 1941 and 9 January 1943)°5 — see ?? Jan- 
uary 1945. 
1 April 1940: 
~ General officers were permitted to continue wearing the garrison 
cap (Hausmütze) after this date. 
2 April 1940: 
- Collar patches were standardized for other ranks and NCOs. 


€—— a a 
S9RdEr. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 27.12.39, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, p. 135. 
90), Wotka post to the Police Uniforms Forum of German Daggers Dot Com, 16 March 2002. 


PT RdErl.d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 3.1.1940, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, pp. 123 & 1 
D 


2 Hartmann, op.cit, 132. 
?JPolizei-ekleidungsvorschrifi PDV. 1, II. Teil: Verwaltungsvorschrift, Februar 1940. 


PRdtl. d. RESSuChdDIPol. im RMal., v. 16.2.1940 — SIE 2 Nr. 8823/39, quoted by Mollo, op.cit» 

p. 48, 

5 Radel. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdI,, v. 26.3.1940, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, pp. 48/49, who ges 

it the same reference as the previous RdErl. of 16 February 1940 (SIE 2 Nr. 8823/39), presumably i 
570 error. 


— Officer candidates (Oberjunkern) were authorized to wear offi- 
cers' collar patches. 
23 April 1940: 
~ The town or location (Standort) name was no longer to appear 
above the sleeve eagle worn by members of Schupo companies 
and battalions% — see 17 May 1940, 10 November 1941 & 1 Jan- 
uary 1942, 
6 May 1940: 
~ Order raising a Special Service in the General Government (Son- 
derdienst), which entered into effect on 11 May 1940, specified 


special uniforms, with a red armband/cuffband with the inscrip- 
tion in black "Generalgouvernement Polen Sonderdienst" in two 
lines.97 

7 May 1940: 


~ Unpublished decree concerning the charging and reimbursement 
of allowances for long boots and brown shirts for members of the 
Sipo (suspended by decree of 9 January 1943).9s 
11 May 1940: 
~ Introduction of a brocade belt, with gold facing on a grey-green 
background, for generals. 
17 May 1940: 
— Decree concerning the town or location (Standort) name on sleeve 
badges.!® 
2? June 1940: 
— Cross belts were abolished. 
1 July 1940: 
— Deadline for the adoption of police bayonet knots by the FSchP.!0! 
4 July 1940: 
= Shoulder boards were introduced for Revier/Bezirkshaupt- 
mann. !02 
31 July 1940: 
— Changes in ranks and rank i signia (shoulder straps) in the FSchP. 
(e.g. the rank of Obermeister was abolished).103 
5 August 1940: 
— Introduction of the "Polizei-Fliegerstaffel" sleeve band. 
13 September 1940: 
— Unpublished decree concerning compensation for wearing long 


6). 
"According to Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 157 & fn. 57, the decree was dated 16 April 1940: RdEH. 
d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 16.4.1940, 


°7Mollo, op.cit, Errata & Addenda (Second Edition), p. 55. 


PÖRdErI. d, RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl, v. 7.5.1940 — SIE 2 Nr.15866/10, quoted in Mollo, op.cit., 
D. 48. 


°°R2M regulations 
100RdEr, d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 17.5.1940, quoted by Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p.157& 


in. 57. 
101 
102, 


According to an instruction of 2 October 1939. 
RMBliV. p. 1322. 
103Hartmann, op.cit, p. 121. see 9 June 1941. 
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boots and brown shirts by the Sipo (suspended by decree of 9 Jan- 
uary 1943).1% 
19 September 1940: 

— Collar patches were to be worn by all members of the Sipo and SD 

on the greatcoat collar.!05 
4 November 1940: 

— Introduction of a lyre badge for bandsmen. 

— Wear of the double sleeve rings was extended to band leaders in 
the rank of Hauptwachtmeister and below. 

27 November 1940: 

— An “L” badge was introduced for the shoulder straps of the cadres 
and candidates of the NCO Training Battalions (Unterführer- 
Lehrbataillonen). 

12 December 1940: 

— Amendment to the previous order of 1 July 1936 concerning war- 
rant discs: the wording to appear on the obverse was altered and a 
disc was also to be introduced for municipal criminal police!06 — 
see 1944. 


1941 


7? 1941: 

— Medical and veterinary personnel were required to wear light 
green collar patches, the branch color thereafter appearing on the 
shoulder board underlay. 

— New trade badges were introduced for medical, veterinary and 
pharmacist personnel. 

— Women serving in the Orpo were authorized to wear their uniform 
outside Germany, or when attending the Police School for Signals 
Auxiliaries (Polizei-Schule für Nachrichtenhelferinnen) at Erfurt. 

16 January 1941: 

— unpublished decree concerning compensation for wearing long 
boots and brown shirts by the Sipo (suspended by decree of 9 Jan- 
uary 1943).107 

27 January 1941: 

— New police command flags were introduced. 
5 February 1941: 

— Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
24 February 1941: 

— Introduction of the Police Mountain Guide Badge (Polizei- 
Bergführerabzeichen) of the Orpo.!® 

12 March 1941: 5 
— Members of the MKP were to continue to wear their former SW 


104RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 13.9.1940, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 48. 


105€rlass des Chefs des SS-Führungsamtes v. 19.9.1940, quoted by Mollo, op. cit, pp. 35/36. 
106Bible, op.cit., p. 6. 
107RdEẸrl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL, v. 16.1.1941, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, p. 48. 


108RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 24.2.1941 — O-Kdo II W (1) 100 Nr. 4/41 “Uniformab- 
zeichen für Pol.-Bergführer der Ordnungspol.” 


rank insignia as they had since the establishment of the force, but 
with the gold national emblem of the navy on the right breast (ex- 
cept on greatcoats). However, if a member of the MKP held re- 
serve officer rank in the navy, or was given the status of a navy 
Sonderführer, then he wore the navy uniform with the respective 
navy rank insignia!” — see 24 July 1941. 

17 March 1941: 

— The new bandoleer introduced on 25 June 1936 for Schupo (des 

Reichs and der Gemeinden) and Gend. ceased to be worn. 

20 March 1941: 

— Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
2200 April 1941: 

— Change in the rank regulations of the FSchP.!!! 
10 April 1941: 

— Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
9 June 1941: 

— Further changes in the ranks and shoulder straps of the FSchP.!!2 
16 June 1941: 

— Amendment to the 25 June 1936 dress regulations. 
17 June 1941: 

— Unpublished decree concerning clothing subsidies, service cloth- 
ing allowances and procurement of articles of clothing and equip- 
ment for SS leaders appointed police officers in the Sipo (sus- 
pended by decree of 9 January 1943).113 

1 July 1941: 

— Decree concerning acceptance of members of the Sipo into the SS 
and rank parity for SS men of the Sipo and SD!! — see 4 & 15 July 
1941. 

4 July 1941: 
— Decree correcting that of 1 July 1941.!5 
15 July 1941: 

— After this date, no member of the Sipo and SD could wear badges 
of rank other than those to which he was entitled according to the 
provisions laid down in the decree of 1 July 1941.16 

24 July 1941: 

— The Rank insignia and uniforms of the MKP were changed from 
those of the SW to those of the navy, with navy-pattern rank in- 
signia — see 23 April 1943. 


IO9NTB 41, Nr. 52 
marine. Uniforms & 


"10pessibly the 10th. 


VI Annex 1, dated 12 March 1941, quoted by Angolia & Schlicht: “Die Kriegs- 
Traditions”, vol. 2, pp. 167/168. 


111 ORPO" post of 11 November 2003 to the Police Uniforms Forum at German Daggers Dot Com. 
112RdErl d. RFSSuChdDIPol. im RMdI, v. 9.6.1941, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, pp. 121 & 135. 


"Sade rl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 17.6.1941 - SIE C 25 Nr. 7606/41 - 314-9, quoted by 
Mollo, op.cit., p. 48. 


114ChdSPudSD., la 1a Nr. 79/41, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, pp. 47 & 49. 
T I5ChdSPudSD., la 1a Nr. 79/41 (Correction), quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 52. 
116 See entry for 1 July 1941 for sources. 
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25 July 1941: 

— Two types of metal Edelweiss badge were introduced for wear on 
the mountain cap effective 1 November 1941.!7 The first pattern 
was long and narrow and was for wear by members of the Inns- 
bruck Police Company, personnel of the Innsbruck and the Moun- 
tain Gend. The second pattern was the same as worn by the army 
and was for police battalions 251, 252, 253, 255, 256, 302 and 
312, the "Gong" Detachment, HQ personnel of the Orpo C-in-C 
(BdO) in Norway and Salzburg's Orpo Inspector (IdO), as well as 
all Orpo personnel undertaking a ski training course or competing 
in ski contests (such wear was restricted to the duration of the 
course or contest).!!* 

23 August 1941: 

— Members of the Sipo and SD were only permitted to wear 
army/Waffen-SS shoulder straps if they were piped in "police 
green,” 19 

10 November 1941: 

— The town or location name was no longer to appear above the 
sleeve eagle for personnel stationed in country areas of the 
Reich! — see | January 1942. 

26 November 1941: 

— Former Austrian and Czech officials were also entitled to receive 
the Police Long Service Award (Polizei-Dienstauszeichnung)!?! — 
see 10 July 1942. 


1942 


?? 1942: 

— Introduction of the visored "Feldmütze 42" for Orpo personne! 
with 2-button front closure (changed to a single button in Septem- 
ber 1942), 

— Introduction of black Panzer uniform. 

— Full incorporation of the TN into the Orpo began, with the dark 
blue uniforms replaced by the green of the Schupo, but with spe- 
cial collar patches and shoulder straps. This transition was still in- 
complete by the end of the war in May 1945 — see 29 February. 
1942. 

— Rank titles were introduced for the LSPol. — see 10 July 1942. 

~The branch color (Abzeichenfarbe) of badge cloth underlay 
(Tuchunterlage) for the Schupo der Gemeinde was changed from 
wine-red to light green. 


I 7RdErl. v. 25.7.1941 (RMBL i. V. p. 1370). Photographs of original samples from the Mollo Col- 
lection were posted to Police Uniforms Forum of German Daggers Dot Com by JWotka on 2.3.03- 
1 8police Battalions 302 and 312 were disbanded in April 1942 and their men used to form the 18th 
Police Regiment in July 1942. 

119-Befehlsblatt des ChdSPudSD", No. 32, 23.8.1941, pp. 161/162, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, p. 37; 
who states that "Police-green" (*Polizei-Grün") was also described as "Gift-Grün," that is toxie-green 


120RdErl, d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 10.11.1941, quoted by Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 157 
& fn. 57. 


1?TKlietmann, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 129. 


— ^ change was made to the visorless field cap (Hausmütze) intro- 
duced on 7 July 1937: the position of the piping was changed and 
it ceased to have an airvent. 

— 1939 pattern caps ceased to be manufactured with air vents. 

— Introduction of the “Police Interpreter” (Polizei Dolmetscher) 
armband. 

7? January 1942: 

— Police pattern shoulder straps were introduced for NCOs and en- 
listed men of the Sipo and SD, to avoid confusion with the Waf- 
fen-SS. NCOs with the rank of SS-Sturmscharführer in the Sipo 
and SD were permitted to wear officers’ caps, with black velvet 
band and aluminum chin cord.'?? 

1 January 1942: 

— Reference to the fact that the order that the town or location name 
was no longer to appear above the sleeve eagle for the rest of the 
war did not apply to members of the FrFw. and Compulsory Fire 
Brigades (Pflichtfeuerwehren), unless they found themselves 
close to the front line!?? — see 1 April 1942 (FrFw.). 

15 January 1942: 

— Reference to closure of the Grenzpolizei Clothing Counter (Klei- 

derkasse).!24 
17 January 1942: 

— White armbands with the word “Landwacht” in black lettering 
were introduced for the Rural Guards (Landwacht), who were 
raised by the Chief of the Orpo on this date!25 — see 9 November 
1942 & 17 January 1945. 


— NCO braid on the collar and arm chevrons was forbidden in the 
Sipo and SD.!% 
27 January 1942: 
— Decree concerning the clothing account (Kleiderkassenordnung) 


122-Befehlsblatt des ChdSPudSD,” No. 2/42, p. 6, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 36/37. 
1230.M,, Folge 1, 1 January 1942, p. 2. 
124U.M,, Folge 2, 15 January 1942, p. 13. 


125-Germany Basic Handbook", Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)". April 1944, p. 
138 & Radecke, op.cit., vol. 2, p. 157. The armband is referred to in U.M., Folge 5, 1 March 1943, 
p. 35. 


126-Befehlsblatt des ChdSPudSD", No. 2, 17.1.1942, pp. 5/6, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, p. 37. 
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of the Frontier Police of the Gestapo (suspended by decree of 9 
January 1943).127 
1 February 1942: 

— Reference to a change in the rank badges of female auxiliaries of 

the LSW.?28 
10 February 1942: 

— Certain elements of the police were authorized to wear SS-style 
enlisted men and NCO collar patches, although such practice was 
in fact never adopted — see 29 September 1942. 

— The ranks of Orpo generals were combined with those of the SS — 
see ?? July 1942. 

29 February 194: 

— officers and officials in officer ranks of the TN were to wear SS- 
type collar patches on their green police uniforms!» — see 1 April 
1942 (TN) & 1 June 1943 (SS collar patches). 

?? March 1942: 
— FSchP. cuffs and collars were changed from black to brown.!30 
18 March 1942: 

— Dress regulations were issued for the collaborationist police in 

Norway. !3! 
23 March 1942: 

— Decree concerning the destruction of articles of service clothing in 
the case of infectious ases (suspended by decree of 9 January 
1943).132 

1 April 1942: 

— Decree for the Sipo and SD concerning application of the service 
rank parity decree of 1 July 1941 on the clothing of members of 
the Sipo who had not by then been accepted into the SS.13 

— Decree for the Sipo and SD concerning SS ranks and uniform 
passes! — see | June 1942. 

— Reference to the authorization of the mountain cap (Bergmiitze) 
for members of the FrFw. in certain areas!35 — see 16 April 1942 
(FrFw. 


127RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl,, v. 27.1.1942 — SII C 2 Nr. 8140/41 — 319-3, quoted by 
Mollo, op.cit., pp. 48/49. 

128U.M., Folge 3, 1 February 1942, p. 18. 

129r. Ollenschläger to HPT. 

130-ORPO* post to the Police Uniforms Forum of German Daggers Dot Com, 25 October 2003. 
131 Details of the new uniform were not published in D.U.Z. until Heft 7, July 1944, p. 6, which ad- 
vised that a new uniform had been introduced for the Order Police in Oslo. The old blue uniform 
with the Norwegian lion on the cap had been replaced in Oslo, as in all other towns, by a new grey- 
green uniform with open collar, which was worn with a grey-green collar and black tie. The article 
refers to the Nasjonal Samling eagle being worn on the cap, whereas in fact this was a raven on a 
special badge worn only by the police. 


132RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL, 
op.cit., p. 49. 
133 ChdSPudSD., la 1a. Nr. 111/42, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, p. 52. 
134ChdsPudSD., la 1a Nr.. 114/42, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, p. 47. 
135U.M,, Folge 7, 1 April 1942, p. 52. 


23.3.1942 — S Il C 2 Nr. 8419/42, quoted by Mollo, 


— Reference to authorization of members of the FrFw. and TN who 
were also members of the SS to wear the SS runes on the right 
breast of the tunic!?6 — see 16 April 1942 (FrFw.). 

16 April 1942: 

— Kreisführer and above in the FrFw. were authorized to wear the 
police officer's sword!?? — see 26 June 1942 (swords) & 4 Sep- 
tember 1942 (FrFw.). 

— Reference was made to a police dagger for the FSchP. 

?? May 1942: 

— Schupo specialist insignia, introduced on 1 July 1937, henceforth 
had to be worn on the lower left sleeve, not the right, also by the 
SW - see 3 October 1942. 

14 May 1942: 

— Introduction of the Edelweiss badge for wear on the lower left 
sleeve by mountain units!?5 — see ?? July 1942. 

15 May 1942 

— Reference to the fact that the saber was no longer to be worn by 
mounted Schupo outside Germany (e.g. in the occupied territo- 
ries) and was to be replaced by the 84/98 bayonet. "9 

30 May 1942: 
— Badges of rank and titles were ordered for the Schuma.!4° 
1 June 1942: 

— Provisional SS passes, entitling Sipo members who were not 
members of the SS to wear SS badges of rank, expired and were 
to be collected by the service offices and returned to the office of 
issue. With effect from this same date, uniform passes were intro- 
duced for wearers of Sipo uniforms who were not members of the 
SS, which were only valid in conjunction with Sipo or SD service 
passes, H1 

— Reference to the introduction of a new field blouse for police bat- 
talions (Feldbluse für Pol.-Bataillone).'4? 

— Reference to changes in the uniforms of medical and veterinary 
officers of the Orpo.!# 

— Reference to and illustrations of new uniforms and insignia for the 
Wasserstrassenbeamte and Wasserstrassenluftschutz.!+ 


'36ibid. 

137RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDiPol. im RMdL, v. 16.4.1942, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, pp. 123 & 135. 
1381 was reported in U.M. (Folge 11, 1 June 1942, p. 86) that the Edelweiss badge introduced in 
1941 ior members of the Orpo in high alpine locations (Hochgebirge) had been extended to the Pol.- 
Gebirgs-Jägerregiment, which prompted the introduction of a new pattern. 

"39U.M,, Folge 10, 15 May 1942, p. 74. 

THORGEH, d, RESSuChdDIPol. im RMdl., v. 30.5.1942 - O-Kdo | O(I) Nr. 204/42 in Rep. 320 Adj. 
Nr. 29, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 30. 


141 See Mollo, op.cit, pp. 52/53. 


1420M, Folge 11, 1 June 1942, p. 86. Photographs were published in Folge 18, 15 September 
1942, p. 138. 


1431bid, 
144bid, 
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15 June 1942. 
— Reference to the replacement of metal insignia by embroidered 
badges for the Orpo ski and mountain caps worn outside the 
Reich.'45 
— Reference to the transfer of specialist or trade badges from the left 
to the right sleeve. These were the “blitz” (Fernmeldewesen = sig- 
nals), the horse shoe (Hufbeschlagbeamte = farriers), crossed 
lances (Berittene = mounted), steering wheel (Kraftfahrdienst = 
drivers) and Aeskulapstab (Sanitätsdienst = medical).'46 
19 June 1942: 
— Decree for the Sipo and SD concerning SS ranks.!+7 
26 June 1942: 

— Police swords were no longer to be worn by members of the Sipo 
and SD, but the SS Service Dagger could continue to be worn!48 — 
see 15 August 1942. 

July 1942: 

— Anew tunic was ordered for police generals and administrative of- 
ficials holding generals’ rank. Green SS-style collar patches with 
gold bullion embroidery were to be worn and the shoulder boards 
were to have a green underlay.!# 

— Officers were permitted to wear machine-woven or hand-embroi- 
dered versions of the Edelweiss badge. 

1 July 1942: 
— Sipo regulations.!50 
9 July 1942: 
— The “Feldgendarmerie” cuffband was also to be worn by replace- 
ment elements of the army's Military Police!5! — see 10 March 
1944. 
10 July 1942: 
— The Police Service Medals could also be awarded in certain cir- 
cumstances to members of the LSPol.!52 — see 10 October 1942 
(LSPol.) & 12 August 1944 (medals). 
23 July 1942: 
— Reference to the 1942 pattern two-leaf SS-type Oberführer collar 
patch being worn by police colonels!53 — see 30 August 1943. 


145, 


146lbid. 

147ChdSPudSD., la 1a No.114/421, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 47. 

148RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 26.6.1942 — S LA 1 a Nr. 684/41 - 351 — 20b, quoted in 
“Befehlsblatt des ChdSPudSD. Nr. 29/42., p. 173, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, pp. 44/45. 

149 Post by “Ernst H” to the Police Uniforms Forum of German Daggers Dot Com, in which the point 
was made that no mention was made of the usual grey color for Administrative Officials. 

150RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 1.7.1942, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 45. 


151HM42, No. 595, quoted by Angolia & Schlicht: “Uniforms & Traditions of the German Army 
1933-1945", vol. 1, p. 270. The date the cuffband was introduced is not known. 


152RdErl., v. 10.7.42, quoted in U.M., Folge 21, 1 November 1942, p. 167. 


153 ,M., Folge 3, 1 February 1943, p. 20. Yet such collar patches are also reported to have been 
introduced later, on 30 August 1943. 


„ Folge 12, 15 June 1942, p. 91. 


1 August 1942: 

— Reference to the fact that the Schupo der Gemeinden were to use 
the same uniforms as the Schupo des Reichs.!5+ 

- Military police of the Waffen-SS (SS-Feldgendarmerie) replaced 
the army pattern grey-on-brown cuffband with a silver-grey on 
black band "SS-Feldgendarmerie"!55 — see August 1943. 

11 August 1942: 

— Decree concerning the Fire Brigades.'5° 

— A special collar patch was introduced for Factory Fire Brigades 
(Werkfeuerwehren).!57 

15 August 1942: 

— Members of the Sipo and SD, as all other members of the SS, were 
forbidden from wearing the SS sword until the end of the war, ex- 
cept on special occasions.!5* 

31 August 1942: 
— Decree concerning the Fire Brigades.!5? 
? September 1942: 
~ Front closure of the "Feldmütze 42” was altered from two buttons 
to one (also for the Gend.). 
1 September 1942: 

— Reference to the “New style Orpo field blouse" (Polizei-Feldbluse 

neuer Art der Orpo).!® 
3 September 1942: 

— The center cords of shoulder boards were changed to dark brown 
for all police elements except for the SW.!°! 

— Changes were made to FSchP. uniforms. 

4 September 1942: 

— New badges to be worn on the left lower sleeve were introduced 
for acting Kreisführer, Kraftfahrer and Machinists (Maschinisten) 
in the FrFw.!? — see 17 November 1942. 

29 September 1942: 

— Circular concerning SS-type collar patches for the police.!6 — see 

4 January 1943. 


'54U.M., Folge 15, 1 August 1942, p. 114. 

155Kdo. d. W.-SS/a, in "V.BLd W.-SS", No. 15, 1 August 1942, Ziffer 255: "Armelstreifen "SS-Feld- 
gendarmerie” 

'56RdErl. d, RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdI., v. 11.8.42, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, p. 135. 

"57 RdErl. v. 11.8.1942, illustrated in U.M., Folge 17, 1 September 1942, p. 129. 

1580rder of the RFSSuChdDiPol., quoted in ^LBl.d.W-SS" No. 16, 15 August 1942, Ziffer 280: 
"Verbot des Tragens des Degens. 

"59RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL, v. 31.8.1942, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, p. 135. 

160 M, Folge 17, 1 September 1942 
22, 15 November 1942, p. 171. 
"6TRdErl. d. RFSSuChdDiPol. im RMdL, v. 3.9.1942, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit, p. 135. The 


color change is also reported to have been for only the Feuerschutz, Feuerschutz Reserve and 
Mounted Gendarmerie. 


162RdErl. d. RFSSuChdD1Pol, im RMdl., v. 4.9.1942, quoted by Hartmann, op.cit., p. 135. 


163RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL., v. 29.9.42 (MBliV. p. 1925). This Circular is referred to in 
U.M., Folge 3, 1 February 1943, p. 20, with special reference to SS collar patches being worn on 
Breen TN uniforms. See 4 January 1943. 


D. 129. Corrections to the article were published in Folge 
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1 October 1942: 

— Reference to the introduction of new Orpo Winter Caps (Winter- 
mützen) as well as Mountain and Ski caps (Berg- und 
Schimützen) and field caps (Feldmiitzen).' — see 15 July 1943 & 
20 June 1944. 

— Reference to brassards with the words “Melder/Luftschutzpol.” 
and "Fernsprecher/Luftschutzpol." in two lines worn by youths 
acting as messengers and telephonists in the SHD, who had since 
been taken into the LSPol.!65 — see 19 May 1943. 

— Confirmation that the ranks Meister and Wachtmeister (SB) had 
been abolished in the Orpo.!% 

3 October 1942: 

— All Schupo specialist sleeve insignia were abolished, also within 
the SW, with the exception of the Aesculapius rod for medical per- 
sonnel. 

— Reference to new sleeve badges introduced for Fire Brigade offi- 
cers.!67 

8 October 1942: 

— The right to wear the honor chevron by “Old Fighters" of the 
NSDAP (alte Kämpfer) was extended to the police!® — see 11 
February 1943. 

30 October 1942: 

— Further procurement of sports shoes, athletics shorts and insignia 

for the sports uniform was forbidden for enlisted men and NCOs. 
9 November 194: 

— White armbands with the word “Stadtwacht” in black lettering 
were introduced for the City Guards (Stadtwacht), who were 
raised on this date under the responsibility of the local Schupo 
commander! — see 17 January 1945. 


1640, M, Folge 19, 1 October 1942, p. 147. The caps were illustrated in Folge 21, 1 November 
1942, p. 166. 

165Jhid,, p. 147. 

166\bid., p. 148. 

167 ibid, These were illustrated in Folge 21, 1 November 1942, p. 166. 


168,M., Folge 21, 1 November 1942, p. 166. These chevrons were in aluminum thread, but gold 
580 for generals, and were worn on the right upper sleeve. Details of the chevron's manufacture, (0 


15 November 1942: 

— Reference to the fact that the new Orpo Winter Cap (Wintermütze) 
could also be worn in Schupo-Einzeldienst in the new occupied 
territories. 170 

17 November 1942: 

— Reference to a decree concerning uniforms (including the green 
uniform) of the FrFw.'7! — see 4 January 1943. 

— Introduction of a Police Expert Skier Badge (Polizei- 
Schiführerabzeichen).!7? 

23 November 1942: 

— Reference to the fact that the cadres of the Police School for De- 
ployment Abroad (Pol.Schule für Auslandsverwendung) in 
Oranienburg and members of IIIrd Battalion, Police Regiment 5 
(IIL/Pol. 5) were authorized to wear the “Southern Cross" tradi- 
tional badge! — see 16 August 1943. 

30 November 1942: 
— Walnut replaced stag horn for the grips of bayonets. 
?? December 1942: 

— Daluege awarded the Cholm Shield (Cholm-Schild) to Ist Battal- 
ion, SS Police Regiment 25 (1./SS-Pol.Rgt. 25), which took on that 
honor name.!74 *Cholm" has been stated to have been only a nick- 
name (Beiname) for the battalion, suggesting it was not official 
(“Verbände und Truppen der deutschen Wehrmacht und Waffen- 
SS 1939-1945," vol. 17, p. 38). 

1 December 1942: 

— Reference to and illustration of the traditional badge (Traditions- 
zeichen) of the TN for wear on police uniforms: it consisted of the 
TN badge on a black cloth diamond shaped backing (Raute)!/5 — 
see 29 December 1942. 

15 December 1942: 

— Arabic numerals were introduced for wear on the shoulder straps 

to identify police regiments.!76 


include the color of the backing, were given in U.M., Folge 23, 1 December 1942, p. 178. The 
honor chevron with a star, authorized on 25 July 1935 for wear by members of the SS who had pre- 
viously served in the police and armed forces (Ehrenwinkel für ehemalige Polizei und Wehrmachts- 
Angehórige), was not authorized for the police. 

I9 Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, pp. 157/158. See also "Germany Basic Handbook”, Chapter VI “Po- 
lice and Security (including the SS)", April 1944, p. 138, which suggests the brassards were not in- 
troduced until the beginning of 1943. 

'70U.M., Folge 22, 15 November 1942, p. 171. 


171 Referred to in U.M., Folge 3, 1 February 1943, p. 


dDtPol. im RMdl, v. 17.11.1942, O-Kdo. I W 2a 100 Nr. 319/42. This badge 
was mentioned in U.M., Folge 23, 1 December 1942, p. 181, and described as a “breast achieve- 
ment badge” (Brust-Leistungsabzeichen). A photograph was provided in Heft 1/2, 31 May 1943, p. 
18, where the spelling was given as “PolizerSkitubrer Abzeichen“, 
73UM., Folge 24, 15 December 1942, p. 187. 

174^Die Deutsche Polizei”, No. 2, pp. 23/28, quoted by Klietmann, op.cit., p. 147, who adds that 
the Shield (introduced on 1 July 1942), had been designed by Polizei-Rottwachtmeister Schlimmer 
of Reserve Police Battallion “Cholm” (Res. Polizei-Batl. Cholm). The ceremony was held in Cra- 
cow (Krakau). 


'75UM., Folge 23, 1 December 1942, p. 178. 
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— Reference to the introduction of rubber half soles for the footwear 
of police NCOs and other ranks in individual service in the 
Reich.!77 

29 December 1942: 

—A variation of the Schupo uniform was introduced for the TN, first 
to elements in field service (Feldeinsatz der TN), and subsequent- 
ly to the organization as a whole (Nothelfer). It was accompanied 
by new ranks!78 — see I April 1943. 


1943 


?? 1943: 
— The Orpo were authorized to wear the army visored field cap (Ein- 
heits-Feldmütze), but with police insignia. 
— A new style summer blouse (Sommerbluse neuster Art) was intro- 
duced. 
1 January 1943: 
— Reference to service uniforms of female Orpo employees!” — see 
15 February 1943. 
— Reference to the special clothing for police tank crews!* — see 15 
July 1943. 
4 January 1943: 
— A decree was issued that concerned various aspects of police uni- 
form.!5! 
— Reference to changes in the Service (Mountain) caps and Work 
(Field) caps of the FrFw.'8? - see 19 May 1943. 
— SS-style collar patches were to be introduced from 1 April 1943 
for officers of the Schupo, FSchP., Gend., Administrative officials 
in officers’ rank and Police Secretaries!*? — see 1 February 1943. 
9 January 1943 
— Dres 
tions. 


Regulations for the Sipo, assimilating all previous regula- 
184 


176Referred to in U.M., Folge 1, 1 January 1943, p. 7, where it is stated that they were not to be 
worn by medical, veterinary and administrative personnel. 

177U.M., Folge 24, 15 December 1942, p. 187. 

178RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., 9.1942 (MBIiV. 1942, p. 1925), quoted in U.M., Heft 
9, 20 December 1943, p. 7. 

179U.M., Folge 1, 1 January 1943, p. 7. 
1801bid, 

181 RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL., 
20. 

182U.M,, Folge 1, 1 January 1943, p. 7. 
183RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 4.1.1943 O-Kdo I W 2 a 100 Nr. 339/4 (MBIiV. p. 54) 
Referred to in “Germany Basic Handbook”, Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the "m 
April 1944, p. 128. It has also been reported that SS pattern collar patches were to have been adopt" 
ed by all police officers, to include those posted to higher HQs. Although these instructions were 
cancelled two months later, they did result in senior police officers being issued with and wearing 
gold on green versions of $S collar patches (SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police”, p. 121): 
55-type collar patches had been ordered for the TN on 29 February 1942. 

184RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 9.1.1943 — S Il C23 Nr. 9863/42-313-1, quoted in full by 
Mollo, op.cit., pp. 45/49. 


+ 4.1.1943, quoted in U.M., Folge 3, 1 February 1943, P- 


15 January 1943: 
— Reference to special uniforms worn by the police outside the 
Reich, in the west and in the occupied Eastern territories.!5* 
1 February 1943 
— NCOs and other ranks of the Schupo des Reichs and der Gemein- 
den, FSchP. des Reichs and der Gemeinden and Gend. were to 
wear SS-style collar patches on both sides of the collar, in the 
color of their branch. Such patches were to be worn from 1 July 
1943 by police elements (Pol.-Einheiten) and from 1 October 
1943 by those in individual service (Pol.-Einzeldienst).'*6 These 
patches were never introduced: see 20 March 1943 & 1 October 
1943. 
— Collar patches and cord were no longer to be worn on the great- 
coat collar by members of the Sipo and SD.!87 
— Reference to and listing of items of police uniform.!** 
11 February 1943: 
— The honor chevron for “Old Fighters” of the NSDAP had to be re- 
moved from the greatcoat within 17 March 1943. 
15 February 1943: 
— Reference to the fact that female members of the Orpo serving in 
Norway did not wear uniform!*? — see ?? 1944. 
1 March 1943: 
— Reference to rank-bearing collar patches worn on both sides of the 
collar. 190 
20 March 1943: 
— The old police collar patches were to be provisionally retained, 
rather than be replaced with SS-style patches as ordered on 4 Jan- 
uary and 1 February 1943!?! — see 1 April 1943. 
?? April 1943: 
— Orpo "Officers, War Officers and Officials of officer's rank," who 
were also members of the SS, were authorized to wear the chained 
1936 pattern SS service dagger with an army knot? — see ?? May 
1943 & 20 June 1944. 


185U.M., Folge 2, 15 January 1943, p. 11. 

'86RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 1.2.1943 O-Kdo I W 2 a 100 Nr. 9/43 (MBliV. p. 54/208). 

187 5s-FHA Ma, ".Bl.d W-SS", No. 3, 1.2.1943, Ziffer 37. 

188 ,M,, Folge 3, 1 February 1943, p. 19. 

189U.M,, Folge 4, 15 February 1943, p. 26. 

1900 M, Folge 5, 1 March 1943, p. 35.. This is a reference to the SS-type collar patches that were 

to have been introduced for the ranks: Meister, Hauptwachtmeister with more than twelve years ser- 

vice, Assistent with more than twelve years service, Revier (Bezirks-) Oberwachtmeister and Zug. 

wachtmeister, Wachtmeister, Rottwachtmeister, Unterwachtmeister and Anwärter. The backing 

color was to have been light green for Schupo des Reichs und der Gemeinden, crimson for Feuer- 

Schutzpolizei des Reichs and der Gemeinden, orange for the Gendarmerie and light grey for Police 
ssistants, 

191 RdE rl, d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 20.3.1943 O-Kdo 1 W2a 100 Nr. 73/43. “Germany Basic 

Handbook", Chapter VI “Police and Security (including the SS)", April 1944, p. 128, states that the 

order introducing SS collar patches for all uniformed police of January 1943 was cancelled “two 

‘months later". 

19Z-Frnst H” post to the Police Uniforms Forum of German Daggers Dot Com, 4 November 2003. 
The order did not in fact specify SS membership as a requirement, but this is presumed, also because 

the daggers had to be purchased from the SS-Kleiderkasse (Wotka post of 26.11.2003). 
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| April 1943: 

= SS-type collar patches were ordered to be worn with effect from | 
July 1943 by NCOs and enlisted men serving in closed units, and 
from 1 October 1943 by those in "single service (Einzeldienst)!93 
— see 20 May 1943. 

— Reference to the fact that, effective this date, new collar patches 
were to be worn from the date of distribution of green uniforms by 
technical supervisory officials (feuerwehrtechnischen Aufsichts- 
beamten) and members of the TN!9: — see 19 May 1943. 

2 April 1943: 

— The Luftwaffe military police, which had been raised at the end of 
1942, were counted among the supply units and thus wore the 
light blue branch color, with special insignia for MPs of the “Her- 
mann Göring” Division and the other field divisions!95 — see 3 
June 1943. 

13 April 1943: 

— Dress regulations were published for auxiliary Sipo (i.e. Schuma) 

units.196 
23 April 1943: 

— Regulations for the manner of wearing the MKP gorget on the 

greatcoat. 197 
?? May 1943: 

— When the SS 1936 officers dagger was worn by members of the 
police with uniforms not requiring a belt, it was worn under the 
tunic (Waffenrock or Feldbluse)!® — see 20 June 1944, 

19 May 1943: 

= SS-style rank badges were introduced with effect from 1 June 
1943 for the Auxiliary Organizations of the Orpo: FrFw., TN and 
LSPol.' — see 1 June 1943. 

— New rank titles were introduced for the LSPol. 

20 May 1943: 

— The introduction of SS-type collar patches for NCOs and enlisted 
men, ordered on 1 April 1943, was postponed to beyond 1 July 
1943 for NCOs and enlisted men in closed units, and 1 October 
1943 for those in "single service" (Einzeldienst)!? — see 21 June 
1943. 


193r. Ollenschläger to HPT. 

194.M,, Folge 3, 1 February 1943, p. 20. 

I97LV 43, Nr. 709, quoted by Angolia & Schlicht: “Uniforms & Traditions of the Luftwaffe”, vol. 1 
p. 582. 


196Mollo, op.cit, pp. 28 & 31. 


1970 TB 42, Nr. 83 Il, v. 23.4.1943, quoted by Angolia & Schlicht: “Die Kriegsmarine. Uniforms & 
Traditions”, vol. 2, p. 172. 

195]Wotka posting of 26.11.2003 to the Police Uniforms Forum of German Daggers Dot Com. 
199RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 19.5.1943 O-Kdo 8 4 (Pla) 115/43. This circular was 
quoted in U.M., Heft 9, 20 December 1943, p. 7, in the context of the standardization of rank titles 
and rank badges of the Volunteer Fire Brigades, the TN and the Luftschutzpolizei. NCOs and er 
listed men received Orpo ranks, whilst special rank titles were allocated to the officers of these of- 
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31 May 1943: 

— Reference to the Einheitsuniform for the Fire Brigades (Feuer- 
wehren ).20 

~ Reference to a new style summer blouse for the Schupo.202 

1 June 1943: 

— New ranks and SS-style rank badges should have been introduced 
on this date for the Auxiliary Organizations of the Orpo (Hilfsor- 
ganisationen der Orpo): the FrFw., TN and LSPol. — rank badges 
for the LSPol. were to have been worn when the green police uni- 
form was introduced? — see 15 August 1943. 

3 June 1943: 

— The Luftwaffe Military Police became a separate branch with its 
own branch color (orange) and special insignia for the "Hermann 
Göring” Division and the other field divisions.204 

4 June 1943: 

— Regulations concerning the wearing of the 1936 pattern chained 
SS Service Dagger with knot by SS Leaders of the Sipo and SD: 
the dagger could be worn until the end of the war with an army 
knot, suspended from under the left hip pocket flap of the tunic or 
greatcoat; the dagger had to be purchased privately and through 
the SS-Kleiderkasse in Berlin; it was forbidden to wear the dagger 
with breeches; after dark, SS leaders were to carry a pistol, even 
when wearing long trousers.205 

21 June 1943: 

— New SS-style collar patches for officers, administrative officials in 
officers’ rank and Secretaries of the Orpo, ordered on 4 January 
1943, but suspended on 20 March 1943, were to be introduced on 
1 October 1943 — but a decision had yet to be taken as to the date 
of introduction of those for NCOs, other ranks and Police A: 
tants, ordered on 1 February 194326 — see 16 August 1943. 

1 July 1943: 

— The date from which SS-style collar patches were to have been in- 
troduced for police elements (Pol.-Einheiten) — but such had been 
suspended on 20 March 1943 — see 16 August 1943. 

15 July 1943: 

— Reference to new visored field caps (Feldmütze mit Schirm) for 
the Orpo, which could be worn as Winter (Winter-), Mountain 
(Berg-) and Ski Caps (Schimützen). These were in a green mix 
(grünmelierten) color, but marine blue for the SW and black for 


200%: Ollenschläger to HPT. 

201U.M,, Heft 1/2, 31 May 1943, p. 14. 
20 2pjd, 

2OU M, Heft 4, 15 July 1943, p. 8 


241. 43, Nr. 1115, quoted by Angolia & Schlicht: “Unitorms & Traditions of the Luftwaffe" vol. 1, 
P. 582. 
JO5RdtrI. d, RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdL., v. 46.1943 - 1A 1 a Nr. 172/43, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., 
p. 45. 
JÜ6Rdr;l, d. RFSSuChdDIPol. im RMdI. v. 21.6.1943 O-Kdo 1 W2 100 Nr. 38 1/43 (MBIIV. p. 1050). 
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tank crews??? — see 15 November 1943 (Feldmiitze) & 20 Febru- 
ary 1944 (tank crews). 
1 August 1943: 

— Wear of a second cuffband with the "SS-Feldgendarmerie" band 
by members of the Waffen-SS military police was forbidden?"* — 
see 15 November 1944. 

15 August 1943: 

— Reference to new rank badges for members of the Auxiliary Or- 
ganizations of the Orpo. Black collar patches with SS-type rank 
badges were to be worn on both sides of the collar by the TN, 
whereas the FrFw. and LSPol. were to continue wearing police 
style patches?” — see 1 October 1943 (FrFw), 15 January 1944 
(TN) & ?? 1945 (LSPol.). 

16 August 1943: 

— The introduction of all SS-style collar patches for the police, 
Gend., etc. (as ordered on 4 January, 1 February and 21 June 1943) 
was postponed until after the war, with police collar patches re- 
maining unchanged.2!0 

— Reference to a service uniform for female members of the Fire 
Brigades, being a light waterproof combination, in contrast to that 
worn by the men?!! — see 15 November 1943. 

— Reference to restriction of wear of the "Southern Cross" (Kreuz 
des Südens) traditional badge to former members of the Orpo 
Colonial Political Office (Kolonialpolitischen Amt Orpo), cadre 
personnel of the Police School for Deployment Abroad (Polizei- 
schule für Auslandsverwendung) in Oranienburg and the former 
Colonial Political School in Vienna (Kolonialpolitischen Schule 
Wien-Strebersdorf), members of the former IIIrd Battalion of the 
Sth Police Regiment (III./Pol. 5) in Oranienburg and successful 
participants in the six courses at the said schools - see 13 March 
1944.212 

30 August 1943: 

— 1942 pattern SS-Oberführer style collar patches, with two silver 
oak leaves and silver twisted cord border, but on a light green 
backing, were introduced for colonels (Obersten) and Ministerial- 
rat and Polizeiverwalter ranking as colonels, of all branches of the 
police, who had also been given the rank of SS-Oberfiihrer — those 
who had been given the rank of SS-Standartenführer, or were not 
members of the SS, continued to wear the standard police collar 
patches.2!3 


207U.M., Heft 4, 15 July 1943. p. 8 & D.U.Z., Heft 6, 20 June 1944, p. 8. 
2085s. FHA/a, *V.BI.d.W.-SS”, No. 15, 1 August 1943, Ziffer 277 "Tragen von Armelstreifen”. 
209U.M,, Heft 5, 15 August 1943, p. 4. 


jeft 
210RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 16.8.1943 O-Kdo 1 W 2. 100 Nr. 38 1143 & D.U.Z., Hef 
3, 15 March 1944, p. 5. 


211U.M., Heft 5, 15 August 1943, p. 7. 
212U.M., Heft 4, 15 July 1943, p. 8. 


September/October 1943: 

- Fire Protection Police piping (FSchP. Besatztuch) was changed 

from black to dark brown. 
15 September 1943: 

— Reference to the fact that SS officers of the rank of SS-Brigade- 
führer und Generalmajor der Polizei and above were not to wear 
the SS runes on the collar of their Orpo uniforms? Further 
change in Orpo uniforms through the introduction of different col- 
lar patches was postponed until after the war.2!5 

1 October 1943: 

— The date from which SS-style collar patches were to have been in- 
troduced for policemen in individual service (Pol.-Einzeldienst) — 
but such was suspended on 20 March 1943 and postponed to after 
the war on 16 August 1943. 

— The date from which SS-style collar patches were to have been in- 
troduced for officers, administrative officials in officers’ rank and 
Orpo Secretaries, according to an order of 21 June 1943 — but such 
was postponed to after the war on 16 August 1943. 

— Reference to members of the FrFw. from Anwärter der Feuerwehr 
and above wearing the double Litzen collar patches of the Schupo, 
but in crimson, rather than light green. Illustrations of SS-style 
collar patches to be worn by the following ranks were given: 
Abteilungsführer (the four white stars of SS-Sturmbannführer, but 
on an aluminum bordered crimson patch), Oberabteilungsführer 
(as above, but with the four pips and bar of SS-Obersturmbann- 
führer) and Landesführer (as above, but the single leaf of SS- 
Standartenführer)?!6 — see 15 November 1943 

12 October 1943: 

— Ranks and identifying insignia were introduced for female auxil- 
iaries of the Sipo and SD (Helferinnen der Sipo und des SD), worn 
on the lower left sleeve.?!7 

15 November 1943: 

— Photograph of women in the FrFw., wearing a visorless cap and 
the police eagle on the left sleeve?!* — see 15 January 1944 

— Reference to the uniform of Danish Reserve Police (Reserve- 
polizei) being outwardly similar to that of the Danish State Police 


213RdErl. d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl. v. 30.8.1943 O-Kdo I W 2a 100 Nr. 217/43 and notes from 
F. Ollenschläger to HPT. Yet the practice of police colonels wearing the two-leaf Oberführer collar 
patch is mentioned in U.M., Folge 3, 1 February 1943, with specific reference to a Circular (RdErl.) 
of 23 July 1942, 

214 Although this seems obvious and redundant, given the design of such generals’ collar patches, 
such was reported in U.M., Heft 6, 15 September 1943, p. 8. 

?I5ppig, 

216. M,, Heft 6, 15 September 1943, p. 8. Further reference to these illustrations was given in Heft 
8, 15 November 1943, p. 7, which referred to "feuerwehrtechnischen Aufsichtsbeamten" and. 


RdEri.d. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl., v. 17.11.42, which laid down that these patches were to be 
worn on “police green uniform”. 


717^Befehlsblatt des ChdSPudSD", No. 49, 12.10.1943, p. 321, quoted by Mollo, op.cit., p. 37. 
218UM., Heft 8, 15 November 1943, p. 5. 
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(Reichspolizei), especially by the adoption of the gorget (Ringkra- 
gen) and rank badges.?!? 

—Reference to the uniforms of the “Norwegian Guard Service” 
(Wachdienst Norwegen), which had existed for over a year in all 
Norwegian towns. Made up of volunteers of over fifty years of 
age, they wore a grey tunic, described as both “military” and of 
“police cut.” Rank was shown by bars and stars on red collar 
patches edged in black/white twist cord and an eagle with the ini- 

i WN” was worn on the tunic and cap.??? 

— Reference to standardized double Litzen to be worn directly on the 
collar of the new pattern Orpo Field Blouse, etc., that is, without 
collar patches.??! 

— Reference to the introduction of a visored field cap (Feldmütz mit 
Schirm) for members of the FrFw. and Compulsory Fire Brigades, 
replacing the former work or field caps (Arbeits- {Feld} [Schiff- 
schenform]) and visored service caps (Dienst- (Schirm- )Mütze). 
The old Arbeits-(Feld) and Dienst-(Schirm)-Mütze were with- 
drawn, but the former service mountain caps (Dienst-{Berg} 


Mütze) could still be worn as visored field caps (Feldmütze mit 
Schirm)?? — see 15 January 1944. 
1944 
?? 1944: 
— Ranks were introduced for female police auxiliaries??? — see 20 


February 1944 
15 January 1944: 
— Reference to the order that members of the FrFw. were to wear 
field blouses of a "police cut." rather than service tunics (Waffen- 
Tócke).224 
— Reference to the introduction of a visored cap for the TN.??> 
— The name of the warrant disc issued to members of the Gestapo 
and Kripo was changed from Erkennungsmarke to Dienstmarke, 
in that the former was henceforth to be used exclusively to de- 
scribe the armed forces’ “dog tags."22 
?? February 1944: 
— There were nine Police Clothing and Supply depots (Polizei-Bek- 
leidungs- und Beschaffungsämter) by this time.227 
20 February 1944: 
— Reference to the introduction of a multi-colored camouflage jack- 


219 bid., p, 6. 
220 |i. 


221 ibid, 


?Ibid., p. 7. 

23^Befehlsblatt d. ChefsOP", Nr. 13. 

24 D, U.Z., Heft 1, 15 January 1944, p. 8. See also Heft 3, 15 March 1944, p. 6. 
“>D.U.Z., Heft 1, 15 January 1944, p. 8. 

26Bible, op.cit. p. 3. 


7 SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police”, p. 124 


et with hood and face mask for members of the Orpo serving out- 
side the Reich, but not in Norway.2* 

— Reference to grey green tricot shirts being worn by members of 
the Orpo serving outside the Reich instead of the former shirts (in- 
cluding grey-blue shirts worn by members of the SW and tank 


— Reference to the uniforms of female signals and staff auxiliaries 
(Nachrichten- und Stabshelferinnen)?*? — see ?? June 1944 


10 March 1944: 

— The police eagle was no longer to be worn on the sleeve by the 
army's Feldgendarmerie.??! 

13 March 1944: 

— The "Southern Cro 
"Kreuz des Südens") wa 
war.232 

15 March 1944: 

— Reference to the introduction of a badge with the letters “PP” to 
be worn on the marine blue beret of the Paris “childrens police” 
(Kinderpolizei).233 


traditional badge (Traditionszeichen 
not to be worn for the duration of the 


28D .U.Z., Heft 2, 20 February 1944, p. 8. 
229ppid. 
230 Ibid. 


231M 44, Nr.. 158, quoted by Angolia & Schlicht: "Uniforms & Traditions of the German Army 
1933-1945”, vol. 1, p. 270. 


232RdErl. d, RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdı 
2330.U.Z., Heft 3, 15 March 1944, p. 


v. 13.9.1944 — O-Kdo I Org (I) Nr. 93/44. 
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20 April 1944: 

— Reference to field service blouses for female RLB functionaries 

(Felddienstbluse fiir Amtstrügerinnen).?* 
?? June 1944: 

— The police badge was to be worn on the upper left sleeve by fe- 
male police auxiliaries, and the trade badge (if any) 10cms above 
the cuff edge.255 

20 June 1944: 

— The manner of tying the knot of the 1936 pattern chained SS dag- 
ger (SS-Dienstdolch 36) was illustrated, and the fact that the dag- 
ger was to be worn under the Waffenrock or field blouse was re- 
peated.?? 

20 July 1944: 

— Uniform and equipment for officers, NCOs and enlisted men of 
the Security Police and SD was similar in cut and manufacture to 
that of the Waffen-SS, but with insignia as laid down by the SD 
Head Office (SD-Hauptamt).237 

31 July 1944: 

— A comparative table of ranks in the Schuma, Orpo and SS showed 
that changes had been made in the Schuma commissioned ranks 
since May 1942.25* 

?? August 1944: 

— Reference to the fact that officers of authorized Fire Brigades from 
the rank of Zugführer and above were authorized to wear a pistol 
with the service dress, in a holster on the right side of the belt.2° 

12 August 1944: 

— Hitler ordered the introduction of a new, highest grade of the Po- 
lice Long Service Awards. This was to have been the Ist Class and 
to have had an oakleaf with the number “40” to signify 40 years 
service. It never seems to have been introduced??? — see 19 De- 
cember 1944. 

28 August 1944: 

— A decree stated that foreign auxiliaries from the East employed by 
the Dienststellen of the Sipo as Wachmünner guarding foreign 
prisoners were to wear field grey without insignia, but with a bras- 
sard inscribed “Im Dienst der Sicherheitspolizei" (in the Service 
of the Sipo) on the right upper sleeve.24! 

15 November 1944: 
— The “SS-Feldgendarmerie” cuffband was abolished for the Waf- 


234D.U.Z., Heft 4, 20 April 1944, p. 12. 

235^Befehlsblatt der Orpo”, Nr. 24. 

236D.U.Z., Heft 6, 20 June 1944, p. 8. 

237 “Befehlsblatt des ChdSPudSD", No. 37/44, p. 208, quoted by Mollo, op.cit, p. 33. 
238Mollo, op.cit, p. 31 

239D.U.Z., Heft 8, August 1944, p. 4. 

240Klietmann, op.cit., p. 130. 

241SHAEF/MIRS Handbook “The German Police”, p. 124. 


fen-SS military police and the police sleeve eagle (in orange) was 
replaced by the SS sleeve eagle. 
19 December 1944: 
— The issue of long service awards was discontinued.2*2 


1945 


?? January 1945: 

— Reference to the uniform of the LSPol. in the Protectorate of Bo- 
hemia and Moravia. Badges depicting the coat of arms of the Pro- 
tectorate were worn on the upper left arm of the khaki war booty 
uniform (Khaki Beuteuniform) and on the front of the cap.243 


This member of the LSPol. in the Protec- 
torate of Bohemia and Moravia wears the 
coat of arms on his upper left sleeve and 
forage cap. Below: a related cufíband. 


LUFTSCHUTZPOLIZEI BÖHMEN - MÄHREN 


17 January 1945: 
— The Landwacht and Stadtwacht, which had been incorporated into 


the Volkssturm in October 1944, were disbanded and their bras- 
sards ceased to be worn.24 


c E o eit 
ZRdErl. RMdI, quoted by Klietmann, op.cit., p. 130. 


243-Uniform der Luftschutzpolizei (LS.-Polizei) im Protektorat Böhmen und Mähren“, D.U.Z, Heft 
1, January 1945, p. 2. 


?44RdErl.d.Chefs O., v. 17.1.1945, quoted in Radecke, op.cit, vol. 2, p. 158. 
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ank groupings of. the police followed closely those of the military. 
The rank classes, with the appropriate branch suffix, were as follows: 


* Rank Class of Officers with the following Rank Groups: 
— General Officers: Generalmajor through Generaloberst 
— Field Grade Officers: Major through Oberst 
— Company Grade Officers: Leutnant through Hauptmann 


* Rank Class of Non-commissioned Officers with the following Rank 
Groups: 
— Senior Non-comm 

— Junior Non-commis 


oned Officers: 
sioned Officers: 


* Rank Class of Enlisted Personnel. 


Each rank was denoted by the appropriate branch suffix of the individ- 
val e. der Polizei," “...der Ordnungspolizei,” *...der Schutzpolizei des 
s der Schutzpolizei der Gemeinden. 
Landespolizei," “der Gendarmeri 
schutzpolizei" (introduced 31 July 1940), or 

Administrative police officials were denoted by a prefi 
tent,” which was written “Polizei-Assistent im Hauptwachtmeister Rang" 
(Police Assistant holding the rank of Hauptwachtmeister). 

The police candidate (Anwiirter) was required to undergo training before 
final selection, and then was taken into the police with a probational status. 
Police officer candidates (Offizieranwiirter), after completing the training 
course for squad/platoon leaders, were designated “Junker,” and promoted to 
the rank of Oberwachtmeister (unless they already held a higher rank). At 
the completion of their training course, they were designated “Oberjunker 
(graduate officer candidate). 

Collar patches, with the exception of those of the SS pattern used to des- 
ignate certain categories of colonels and general officer ranks, reflected rank 
groups rather than a specific rank. These will be discussed in the chapter 0n 
collar patches in Volume 2. 

As an exception to the ranks denoted by shoulder boards (and SS pattern 
collar patches referred to above), there were two rank insignia of the 1932 se- 
ries that were worn on the upper left sleeve (a period photo also shows it 
worn on the lower right sleeve) of the Schutzpolizei tunics and greatcoat 


rwachtmeister assigned to Police Schools and Readiness Compa- 
a metal “Prussian Star," a six-pointed star with the Prussian 
eagle in the center, mounted on a 55mm diameter circular police-green 
badge cloth. 


Oberwachtmeister assigned to Police 
Schools and Readiness Companies. Worn 
on the lower right sleeve. 


Prussian Schutzpolizei flag bearer wears the Oberwachtmeister insigne on the lower right 
sleeve of his greatcoat. 
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— Hauptwachtmeister: Pattern as above, but bordered with a 2mm wide 
cord. 


i 


The badge on the lower sleeve of the policeman at left is bordered by a 2mm wide cord, 
identifying him as a Hauptwachtmeister assigned to a Police School or Readiness Company. 
Note the two cockades worn on the caps, one in state and the other in Reich colors. 
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Reich Order Police 


(Uniformen des Ordnungspolizei) 


Standard Uniforms of the Uniformed Police, 
1936-1945 


by the Bavarian pattern, were designed by Professor Schweitzer, who 
was the driving force behind their introduction. They were first “test- 
ed” for wear by experimental police units (Versuchstruppen der Polizei) prior 
to official approval being sought and granted. They had their first official 
showing on 20 June 1936 when Himmler introduced them to Hitler. 
The introduction of new standard (green) uniforms for the uniformed po- 
lice (Polizei-Einheitsuniform) was decreed by the Reich and Prussian Interi- 
or Minister on 25 June 1936 on basis of a Hitler decree.! 


T» new green uniforms introduced in June 1936 and probably inspired 


Himmler presents the new police uniforms to Hitler and Interior Minister Frick on 20 June 
1936. They were approved, and introduced five days later. 


This applied to the Schutzpolizei, Gendarmerie, Gendarmerie-Bereit- 
schaften, Wasserschutzpolizei and Gemeindepolizei. However, the imple- 
mentation of these regulations initially applied only to the Prussian and Saar- 
land police. It not until 1 April 1937 that they were extended to all ele- 
ments of the police of the Reich. 

All uniforms were of the same cut and style, except for those of the 
Wasserschutzpolizei, which were of the navy pattern (see future volume for 


T RdErl. des Reichs- und Preussischen Ministers des innern vom 25.6.1936-Ill M 100 Nr. 56/36 (RM- 
BliV. 1936, Nr. 29, p. 858 et seq.) 
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details of Wasserschutzpolizei uniforms). As a result, all uniform items bear- 
ing common features will be addressed first, and uniform descriptions will 
use those of the Ordnungspolizei as a basis for further discussion. Sul 
quent uniform changes will be included within the general uniform discus- 
sion, 

Uniforms of the Ordnungspolizei: Uniforms worn by Obermeister and 
below were issued, with the authorization to purchase privately produced 
uniforms and accouterments. Basic issue was initially one tunic, one pair of 
trousers, one visor cap and one greatcoat. Officers and Inspector NCOs, how- 
ever, were required to purchase their own uniforms. Additionally, NCOs 
were permitted to acquire privately made uniform items and equipment for 
wear off-duty so long as they adhered to the regulations in cut, style and 
color. As a result, a varying range of quality existed between officers and 
other ranks, and between issue and privately purchased uniforms. The new 
pattern police uniform was first officially worn at the 1936 Olympics in 
Berlin. Regulations dated 1 February 1938 specified that pre-1936 uniforms 
(all or in part) had to be completely withdrawn from wear. During the peri- 
od between 25 June 1936 and 1 February 1938 the regulations implied that a 
mixing of uniforms was permitted as a result of any uniform shortage, except 
with the parade and dress uniforms! Some of the combinations observed 
were: 

— black trousers with police-green Waffenrock 

— blue or dark-green greatcoat with police-green Waffenrock, to include 
police-green breeches 

— Police-green greatcoat with old tunic, to include old breeches 

— black shako with new uniform 

— old pattern bandoleer for mounted personnel with the new uniform 
provided that bandoleer was without the whistle and whistle fittings. 

The mixing of the olive-green uniform items with the police-green uni- 
form was specifically forbidden for members of the motorisierte Gen- 
darmerie. 

Details of general officers’ uniforms will be examined in volume 2. 

Ranks, rank insignia and uniforms underwent changes, in some cases 
considerable, between 1936 and 1945. 

Regulations dated 1938 specified that the uniform could not be worn 
outside the Greater Reich without the express approval of Himmler in his 
role as Reichsführer-SS and Chief of the German Police in the Reich Interi- 
or Ministry. 

* Rank and Branch of Service: Rank of the wearer was reflected only 
by the shoulder boards (except those of the SS pattern collar patches 
worn by general officers and certain colonels). Branch of service was 
reflected by the collar patches, piping on hats, caps; trouser seams: 
about the collar (to include the collar of the great-coat), down the front 
and about the top of the turned-up cuff and tail panel of the Waffen- 
rock; the specialty sleeve insigne; the police national emblem worn on 
the sleeve: underlay of shoulder boards, and swallow nests. The rank 
was with the suffix .”..der Schutzpol .” The branch color of the 
Schutzpolizei was light green. For details, see the chapter dealing with 
rank insignia in Volume 2. 


The police officer at left wears 
the 1936 service uniform with 
the earlier black breeches. This 
was permitted by regulations 
until 1 February 1938. Note the 
control armband which was 
possibly for the 1936 Nurem- 
berg rally. 


Collar patch for enlisted/junior NCO (top) and senior NCO (bottom) as distinguished by the 
golden-yellow with green branch color on the Tresse on the latter. 
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Black patent leather service bandoleer and 
cartouche worn by all mounted ranks. 


Machine-woven Schutzpolizei collar Tresse as commonly sewn directly to the collar of later 
tunics. 


* Collar Patches: For details, see chapter in volume 2. 

* Specialty Sleeve Insignia: For details, see chapter in volume 2. 

* Sleeve National Emblem: For details, see chapter in volume 2. 

* Belts, Bandoleer and Buckles: Leather was black with the service 
uniform; white for enlisted/NCOs with the parade uniform. The buck- 
le was white (gold for general officers) metal. For details, see coverage 
of buckles later in this series. The 1936 pattern bandoleer was intro- 
duced on 25 June 1936, and remained in effect until 17 March 1941 for 
wear by the Schutzpolizei, Gemeindepolizei, and Gendarmerie. When 
on parade Traffic Service officials were entitled to wear the bandoleer 
sometime between its introduction and 1 February 1938. Due to short- 
age of supplies, the pre-1936 pattern bandoleer was authorized initial- 
ly providing it was without whistle hardware. The bandoleer consisted 
of a shoulder strap with metal fittings joined at a cartridge box worn 
over the right hip. The shoulder strap was worn over the left shoulder, 
above the medal bar, under the shoulder board and under the aiguilette 
The service variety (Dienstbandelier) was of black leather (brown for 
Gendarmerie). Colors of the parade bandoleer were as follows: 


Fittings/ 
Police Group Bandoleer — Cartouche Cartouche emblem 
Schutzpolizei, * Dress Sidearms: Stripes found on the portepee acorn of dress sidearms 
EM/NCO white black matte aluminum were one green to two aluminum. For details, see the chapter dealing 
Gemeindepolizei, | with dress sidearms in a future volume in this series. 
EM/NCO « a « * Awards and Decorations: For details, see chapter dealing with awards 
Gendarmerie, and decorations in a future volume in this series. 
EM/NCO E E E * 1936 Pattern Uniforms: The following forms of dress were autho- 
Schupo, Gen- rized in the 25 June. 1936 "Regulations for the Orpo": 
darmerie officer aluminum black M ~ Service Dress (Dienstanzug) 
General Officers gold black “ — Undress Uniform (kleiner Dienstanzug) 
Traffic Service brown brown gold ~ Parade Dress (Paradeanzug) 
Service black black matte aluminum ~ Walking-out Dress (Ausgehanzug) : 
-Dress Uniform (Gesellschaftsanzug/Grosser und Kleiner 
The cartouche worn by officers was smaller than that worn by Gesellschaftsanzug) 
EM/NCOs. is — Dress for Court (Anzug vor Gericht) 


— Sports Dress (Sportanzug) 599 
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a. Service Dre 
(Strassendiei 
guard service (Wachtdienst) and reporting dress (Meldeanzug). 


Berlin Landesarchiv 


This form of dress was worn for street service 
st), major inspection service (Grosser Aufsichtsdienst), 


— Shako (Tschako): Prior to the introduction of the 1936 pattern 
uniform, and the shako in particular, personnel of the Ord- 
nungspolizei wore the distinctive shako carried over from the Lan- 
despolizei. The body was black vulcan fiber (Vulkanfiber) with a 
black lacquered flat top, and front and back visor with pressed rim. 
The base of the shako body was with a 18/19mm wide black trim. 
A 16mm black leather chin strap (enlisted) with matte-white alu- 
minum metal fittings or aluminum meta (officers) rested 
on the front visor. Positioned at the front was a large aluminum po- 
lice national emblem with open wreath at the top. It was affixed to 
the shako by means of two screw posts, which passed through cor- 
responding openings with black metal reinforcement in the shako 
body. The shako shield had a 155mm wingspan, and was curved 
to conform to the bend in the body. Centered above the shield was 


Pre-1936 pattern shako in black vulcan fiber, and Prussian shield. 


an oval tri-color cockade slotted in a groove, and held in place by 
an aluminum wire. The cockade measured approximately 62mm 


high and 36mm wide, and took the form of concentric ovals of 


rope--five aluminum at the base, one black on top of this, and one 
aluminum at the very top. The center opening was painted red. The 
reverse plate was commonly stamped with the manufacturer's code 
and date of manufacture. Personnel in the rank of Obermeister and 
above were authorized to wear this cockade made in the same color 
pattern, but of aluminum wire. The interior top of the shako was 
usually marked with the manufacturer's logo and size. 

A new shako was introduced with the 1936 pattern uniform. It 
retained the same style and characteristics, but had a police-green 
uniform cloth covering over the head body. The officer’s shield 
could now be more three-dimensional and highly polished. 

Shakos of general officers will be discussed in volume 2. 

During the war years, wear of the steel helmet was permitted, 
especially near the front line, and the shako was worn le: 


Transitional black vulcan fiber shako, shown here worn as late as 1940. 
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1936 pattern shako with police-green cloth cover for enlisted men and NCOs of the Schupo. 
The trim is black, while all metal fittings are aluminum. 


A 


602 Schupo NCO wears the standard 1936 pattern shako with green cloth body. 


SSSSSSs pro 


ER, 


Enlisted version cockade (Tschako-Nationale) in aluminum (right) and hand-embroidered of- 


ficer’s version (left). 
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Examples of shako interior markings. 


8-button Waffenrock of a 
Schutzpolizei officer. 


Tunic (Waffenrock): The Waffenrock was of police-green wool 
fabric, and dark brown badge cloth collar and cuffs. The collar, top 
of the cuff, down the left front of the closure, and about the tail 
panels were piped in light green. The front was secured by eight 
pebbled aluminum-colored 18mm diameter buttons. The collar 
was secured by two or three black hooks-and-eyes. Mirror image 
collar patches, with the background indicating the service branch 
(light green for Schutzpolizei), were positioned with the leading 
edge 3mm back from the front collar edge. The two angled pleat- 
ed patch breast pockets and two hip unpleated straight patch pock- 
ets were with scalloped flaps buttoned by 18mm diameter pebbled 
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8-button Waffenrock of a 
Schutzpolizei NCO. 


^ 1940 dated Waffenrock as worn by a 
Zugwachtmeister. 


aluminum-colored buttons. The rear tail panels were with two 
18mm diameter pebbled aluminum-colored buttons, the top two 
serving as belt ramps. The shoulder boards were of the sew-in or 
slip-on variety, and were secured by 16mm diameter buttons. In 
the event the shoulder boards were of the slip-on type, there was a 
strip of tunic fabric sewn horizontal to the sleeve headseam. The 
police national emblem was worn on the upper left sleeve, while 
any one specialty insigne was worn on the lower left. Two paral- 
lel aluminum rings, each 10mm wide, worn above the top of the 
cuffs, indicated NCOs appointed to the position of company first 
sergeant (nicknamed “der Spiess”). For details of other insignia, 
see the respective chapter. The cuffs were normally sewn closed at 
the rear seam, but tailor preference allowed for an open seam se- 
cured by the cuff buttons. With secured cuffs two 18mm pebbled 
aluminum-colored buttons were positioned at the rear of the front 
cuff panel. However, when the rear seam was open, the rear of the 
front panel was with two buttonholes, and the buttons were sewn 
to the rear of the rear panel. There was a concealed interior pock- 
et on the left breast, and a concealed pocket at each tail panel. Size 
markings and possible tailor or control marks were commonly 
found stamped on either the right or left front interior lining. 
Wartime tunics could have the side straps fitted with metal hooks 
passing through the side-seam opening to serve as belt ramps. A 
light-weight Waffenrock was also authorized for wear. 


Interior size and tailor markings found on the left side chest lining of a tunic. 


— Neck tie (Halsbinde): Black worn with white collar. 

— Breeches (Stiefelhose): Standard pattern police green breeches. 
Riding breeches with reinforced leather seat (Reithose) for mount- 
ed personnel. 

— Gloves (Handschuhe): Grey-green. 

— Boots (Schaftstiefel): Black leather. Riding boots for mounted 
personnel. 

— Spurs (Sporen): Worn by officers only in the rank of Hauptmann 
and above, and by all mounted officers. 

— Greatcoat (Mantel): The same pattern greatcoat was worn by all 
ranks. Rank shoulder boards were of the sew-in variety. No collar 
patches or police national sleeve insigne were worn. It was of the 
police-green uniform cloth with brown collar piped in light green. 
The double-breasted coat was with two vertical rows of six peb- 
bled aluminum-colored (gold for general officers) buttons. The 


Note the branch piping about the collar of the greatcoat. 
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Heavy wool Schutzpolizei NCO greatcoat with turned-up cuffs. 


Officers and enlisted greatcoats in wear. Note the lack of shoulder boards on the officer’s 
610 greatcoat, and the leather service belts. 


Ostermann, 


Meister der Schutzpolizei greatcoat in light-weight wool fabric and simulated cuffs, The 
sleeve insigne has been erroneously added. Note the high positioning of the top buttons. 
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As above, but with the double aluminum sleeve stripes of the company Ist Sergeant (der 


concealed hip pockets were angled-slashed and had rounded un- 
buttoned flaps. At the left side is sh for the sword hanger. The 
sleeve cuffs were indicated by a stitched seam only on privately 
tailored coats, and by turned-up (un-piped) cuff on issue coats. 
The collar was closed by a single hook-and-eye, normally backed 
by a piece of protective cloth. Under the left collar is a cloth tab 
with buttonhole, and held in place by a single green button. On the 
right collar was a single green button for securing the opposite tab 
when the collar was worn closed. At the back was a two-part cloth 
belt with two pebbled aluminum buttons on the horizontal. A seam 
ran down the center back, and with a slash from the bottom of the 
cloth belt down. The slash opening was secured by four evenly 
spaced buttons. The interior of the coat was with a concealed slash 
breast pocket on the left side. A large green button was sewn to the 
left side to secure the right side of the coat. It was quite common 
to find size markings and even tailor data stamped inside on the 
left lining fabric. 

Persons authorized to wear a neck decoration were permitted 
to wear the greatcoat with the top two buttons unbuttoned, and the 
lapels folded back in order to display the decoration. 

Raincoats could be worn in place of greatcoats in wet weather. 


Police officer at the left wears the adjutants 
cord on the right shoulder of his greatcoat. 


Schutzpolizei officer wears the service visor 
cap with a pinch at the peak contrary to 
regulations. Note the police long service rib- 
bon on his ribbon bar. 


- Belt (Leibriemen): Black leather with double open-claw silver- 
colored pebble buckle and shoulder strap for officers. Black 
leather with aluminum-colored box buckle and rifle three-com- 
partment ammunition pouch on the left side, and black pistol hol- 
ster on the right side. Mounted personnel were authorized to wear 
the mounted bandoleer. For details, see coverage of belt buckles in 
a later volume in this series. 

- Sidearm: Sword with portepee (for details, see chapter dealing 
with blade sidearms in a future volume in this series). Pistol with 
holster (all ranks) worn on the right side. 

- Medal Bar/Ribbon Bar (Grosse und Kleine Ordensschnalle): 
Neck orders and breast stars were also authorized for wear. 


[o 
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— Adjutant's Cord (Adjutantenabzeichen): The grey-aluminum 
cord was authorized for wear by adjutants only. The pattern was 
identical to that of the police officer's shoulder cord (in turn, iden- 
tical to the army adjutant’s cord), but without the two top cords 
and with two aluminum cords measuring 15 and 18cm, and with 
silver-colored metal ferrules at each end. It was worn on the right 
shoulder of the tunic or greatcoat with the ferrules hanging down 
at the sleeve seam. 

— Whistle (Signalpfeife): Worn by all ranks 

— Handcuffs (Handfessel): Carried only by EM/NCOs 


Whistle cord worn from. 
third button and connected 
to the whistle carried in 
the pocket. Note also the 
wear of a stiff white collar 
liner. 


Two examples of police whistles and cords. 


b. Undress Uniform: 
~ Service Visor Cap (Dienstmütze): The service visor cap worn by 
the police Meister and below was officially termed "Klapp- 
form"—fbasically identical in design to the military "tellerform"— 
that is with a relatively flat oval top. Visor caps worn by office! 
and officer candidates were of the “saddle form.” The top was of 
the police-green (grünmeliert) uniform fabric, while the cap band 
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Police “come-along,” used in lieu of handcuffs, manufactured by August Schwarz of Berlin. 


was dark brown badge cloth. The top and top and bottom of the 
cap band were piped in light green badge cloth. The visor was 
black “vulcan fiber” with a ribbed outer edge, and a green under- 
side. The chin strap for enlisted/NCO ranks was black leather with 
black enamel-painted rectangular buckles, and fitted by smooth 
black side buttons. Substitute materials such as lacquered cowhide 
(Lackrindspalte), pressed composition material (Preszspan) or 
pressed cardboard (Hartpappe) were authorized for the enlist- 
ed/NCOs. The officers chin strap was the standard aluminum cord 
fitted by pebbled aluminum-colored side buttons worn by officers 
in the rank of Oberst and below, and in November 1937 by officer 
candidates, Obermeister and Inspektoren. At the front of the cap 
band was the police national emblem, and a national tri-color 
rosette centered at the top of the peak. 

Regulations prohibited the crushed or “pinched” peak style, but 
this was commonly ignored—especially by officers. 

The police national emblem worn on the visor cap took two 
forms of basically the same design—Ist pattern (introduced 1934) 
with eagle's head facing to its left, with pointed wings and open 
rotated swastika surmounting a laurel leaf wreath, and 2nd pattern 
(introduced June 1936) with eagle's head facing to its right, with 
rounded wings and swastika within an oak leaf wreath surmount- 
ing an oak leaf wreath. The enlisted version was a relatively flat 
construction of stamped sheet metal silvered (Neusilber) with pol- 
ished highlights, while the officer's version was more three-di- 
mensional and made of silvered brass or (later) aluminum. The in- 
troductory order for the 2nd pattern police national emblem also 
specified that the old state cockades were no longer permitted. 


Schupo officer’s visor cap of the “saddle” form. Note lack of air vents on the underside of 
the police-green top, and the 1st pattern (1934) national emblem. 
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EM/NCO service visor cap 
in the “Klappform.” 


Officer’s visor cap of the “Klappform” and with enlisted style 2nd pattern (1936) national 
emblem. Note the two air vents found on each underside of the top. The piping is light green, 


Schutzpolizei NCO wears the “saddle” 
the cap band dark brown, and the visor black. 


form visor cap. 


Schupo officer’s visor cap of the “sad- 
dle” form. Note the 2nd pattern officer’s 


à As above, but in the “saddle” form as 
national emblem. 


denoted by the very high peak. 


‘Ostermann 
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Note the exceptional position of the 
patent leather chin strap behind the 
police national emblem and the peb- 
bled aluminum side buttons. 


One-piece aluminum (1936) officer's 
2nd pattern national emblem. 


Melde 


1st pattern (1934) police national emblem 


Two-pii fficer’s 2nd pattı 
for the service visor cap. fwo-piece officer’s 2nd pattern 


(1936) aluminum national em- 
blem. Clearly shown is the depth 
of the insigne as compared to the 
enlisted version. 


Note the thickness of the 
national emblem on this 
1st pattern cap insigne. 
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Hand-embroidered 2nd pattern police emblem (right) compared to the metal officer's ver- 


sion. 


~ Tunic: As Waffenrock above without change. 

- Long Trousers (Lange Tuchhose) or Breeches (Stiefelhose): 
The trousers or breeches were initially black (police-green for 
Gendarmerie), but no later than 1 February 1938 had to be of po- 
lice-green uniform fabric as that of the Waffenrock. The trousers 


Machine-woven 1st pattern police national emblem, silver-grey on green backing, as worn 
on the visorless field cap. 


War-time photograph of Meister appointed to 1st Sergeant, as denoted by the two braid 
(Tresse) rings about each lower sleeve. Note officer's cap cords. 


622 Machine-embroidered 1st pattern police emblem—white embroidery on black. 
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— Trousers and Breeches for Officers Posted to Superior Agen- 
cies: Officers in the rank of Hauptmann and above assigned to 
Chief of the German Police headquarters or under the direct con- 
trol of the Chief of the Command Office in the HAOP were per- 
mitted the wear of the 4cm wide light-green stripe (Lampassen) on 
each side of the seam piping on trousers, riding breeches and 
breeches. Those officers in the rank of Major and above assigned 
to certain State Ministries were also allowed this distinction. 

~ Neck tie: As above 

— Ankle-high boots (Zugstiefel): Black; mounted personnel wore 
the riding boots. Button-up shoes were expressly forbidden by 
regulations! 

— Spurs: As above, but not to be worn when traveling in vehicles. 

— Greatcoat: As above 

— Sidearm: Officer's sword with portepee; bayonet for EM/NCOs. 
Each was worn suspended from under the tunic through the slit 
under the left pocket flap. 

- Ribbon Bar: As above 

— Adjutant's Cord: As above 


c. Parade Dress: Introduced in 1937, it was worn by all ranks on parade 
or at special events. During the war ycars, regulations allowed for the 
wear of the steel helmet on parade. For details of the parade uniform of 
the police band, see coverage of bands in a later volume in this series. 

— Shako: This was of the pattern previously discussed. When on pa- 
rade or at special events, a hair brush was added by means of a 
wire fitted behind the wire of the cockade. It was made of horse or 
buffalo hair, and was black for EM/NCOs and for officers (ex- 
cluding generals) and red for members of the band. In January 
1937, the brush for officers, excluding Inspectors and officer can- 


This Meister wears the undress uniform with optional breeches. 


were with the 2mm wide badge cloth light green piping down each 
outer seam. At each hip was a slash pocket without button, and at 
the right rear a buttoned slash pocket. There was a two-piece cloth 
take-up belt at the right and left side of the waist. Mounted per- 
sonnel wore riding breeches (Reithose). 
— Summer Driving Trousers and Breeches (Sommerfahrhose 
and Stiefelhose): Cut and style as the above, but made of cotton 
624 and linen (Halbeleinen) fabric and with no piping. Schutzpolizei in parade dress. 
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Close-up of oíficer's shako shield. Note the thickness of the 
listed version. Of interest 


lice. 


Schupo officer’s shako with 


black trim and wl 


een uniform cloth. 


hair brush. 


horse- 


is the fact that the area 


Id as compared with the en- 
e the shield has been filled with po- 


didates, was cha 


ged from black to white. The end of the brush 
had to be fitted to the left stud of the shako for un-mounted 
Schupo, while mounted personnel were permitted to have it hang 
freely. In the latter case, there was a white metal funnel-shaped 
terminal (Trichter). 


Bender 


Note the “Southern Cross” insigne on the lower left sleeve. 


Two Schutzpolizei officers in 


| parade uniform confer. Note the 


white brushes on the shakos. 


Italo Balbo inspects police in full parade uniform. Details are clearly visible, to include a rear 
view showing the cartouche in wear. 
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— Service Visor Cap: Worn in lieu of the shako only when so or- 
dered. 

— Tunic: As above with no changes 

~ Shoulder Cord (Achselband): Worn on the right shoulder by of- 
ficers only, it was secured by a button under the base of the shoul- 
der board. It was of the pattern worn by Reichswehr officers. It 
was a double braided aluminum cord plus two double plain cords- 
-one passing from the back of the shoulder, under the arm, and 
then looped with the other cord passing through the loop, and but- 
toned to the second button from the top where the braided cord 
was also secured. 


Officer's shoulder cord worn 
with the parade and formal 
dress uniforms. 
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| Officer's shoulder cord worn with the formal dress uniform as denoted by the visor cap. 631 


A police officer wears the 1st 
pattern garrison cap, but with 
the chin cord and metal in- 
signia added. Note the shirt and 
necktie. 


— White Shirt with Black Necktie 

— Gloves: White for all ranks. For Zug- and Gruppenfiihrer NCO 
appointments only. Flag bearers and sometimes their officer es- 
corts wore the white leather gauntlets. 


Langlois 


White gloves as worn with the dress uniform. Fabric and buttons differed. 


An officer acting as a flag bearer wears the white leather gauntlets on parade—of note that 
he wears the NSDAP “Blood Order,” suggesting he marched with Hitler against the Bavari- 
an police on 9 November 1923. 


— Breeches: As described above, with no changes. During the sum- 
mer months, by special order, EM/NCOs would wear white 
trousers. 

- Boots: As above, with no changes 

— Spurs: As above, with no changes 

— Greatcoat: Worn as required 

- Belt: For details, see chapter dealing with buckles in a future vol- 
ume. 

— Bandoleer with Cartouche (Bandolier/Kartusche): The parade 
bandoleer for officers was with a 42mm wide aluminum facing 
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Officer's bandoleer and small size black 
leather cartouche. 


Comparison between the EM/NCO black 
cartouche and the smaller officer's version. 
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with ribbed outer edges on a police-green backing, and with peb- 
bled aluminum metal fittings worn at the back. It was worn over 
the left shoulder with the metal fittings to the rear, and hooked to 
the black leather or patent leather ammunition cartouche with po- 
lice national emblem affixed to the flap. EM/NCOs wore the white 
leather bandoleer with pebbled aluminum fittings, as by officers. 
The cartouche worn with the white bandoleer was the standard 
black. Flag bearers, both officers and NCOs, wore the flag ban- 
doleer over their left shoulder in lieu of the parade bandoleer. Flag 
bearers wore the police gorget (Ringkragen) centered on their 
chest over the flag bandoleer, and suspended by a chain worn 
about the neck. 


Hauptmann Alios Tress wears the formal dress (Grosser Gessellschaftsanzug) uniform. Note 
the army pattern saber rather than the police sword. 


— Sidearm: Officers’ sword with portepee for officers, officer can- 
didates, and Zugfiihrer. The standard bearer did not wear a sword. 
All other enlisted/NCOs carried the carbine at sling-arms at the 
right shoulder, and the bayonet with white leather frog. For details, 
see chapter dealing with sidearms in a future volume. 
— Medal Bar: The medal bar was worn under the bandoleer. Neck 
636 orders, badges and breast stars were permitted for wear. 


d. Walking-out Dress: The walking-out dress uniform for officers was 
identical to the Kleiner Gesellschaftsanzug described below. Those of 
Inspectors, Meister, Wachtmeister and Officer Candidates were as fol- 
lows: 

— Visor Cap: As above 

— Tunic: As above 

— White Shirt with Black Necktie 

— Long trousers: In the summer, white trousers could be worn 
when specifically instructed. 

— Gloves: Grey-green or white when so directed. 

— Shoes: Ankle-high boots when directed. Low-quarter shoes were 
restricted for wear by the Wasserschutzpolizei. 

— Greatcoat: As above 

— Sidearm: For details, see chapter dealing with sidearms in a fu- 
ture volume. 

— Awards: As below 


e. Dress Uniform (Gesellschaftsanzug): 

— Visor Cap: As above 

— Tunic: As above. With shoulder cord for officers. 

— Long Trousers: As above; breeches with the Grosser Ges- 
selschaftsanzug. 

— White shirt 

— White gloves 

— Ankle-high boots with spurs by Hauptmann and above: Boots 
with the Grosser Gessellschaftsanzug. 

— Belt: Brocade dress belt for officers worn with the Grosser Ges- 
sellschaftsanzug only as directed. 

— Sidearm: Officers’ sword with portepee 

— Ribbon bar with Kleiner Gesellschaftsanzug; medal bar with 
Grosser Gesellschaftsanzug: Neck orders, breast stars and 
badges were permitted. 


f. Dress for Court: 

— When assigned to courtroom duties, the service uniform was to be 
worn with the shako. Within the courtroom, however, officers did 
not wear headgear. 

— When in court on ones own behalf, the undress uniform with dress 
visor cap or civilian clothes were worn. 

— When the officer was the accused, he was always in civilian 
clothes. 


g. Sports Dress: The sports dress? consisted of the sports shirt, sports 
shorts, sports shoes, athletic suit and swimming trunks. Officers wore 
à green strip about the neck to distinguish their rank group. Soccer and 
handball shirts could be procured by the units if necessary. The pri- 
mary sports dress was the white sleeveless shirt with police emblem 


Per PBKIV, I.Teil, Abschhn. A, gültig v. 1.2.1938. 
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sewn on the chest, white or dark athletic shorts and white or other col- 
ored sports shoes. The police national emblem (of the 2nd pattern), 
machine-woven green on white, was sewn onto the white sports shirt 
in light green up until 22 October 1937, and thereafter in dark green. 
It existed in two sizes, with wing spans of 210mm and 92mm. Capi- 
tal letters were worn on the front of the shirt within es to indicate 
membership of sporting i such as “S” for the 
Schutzpolizei-Sportverein (PSV) and “C” for the Sport Club Charlot- 
tenburg (SCC). 


Standard pattern large size (210mm) police emblem in green with black swastika on a white 
field as worn on the sports shirt. 


Two police runners display the police em- 
blem on their white sport shirts. Note the 
dark colored shorts. 


Long jumper wears the white 
sport shorts. 


S Small size (92mm) police machine- blem ii it il i 
3RdEIl. D. RFSSuChdDtPol. im RMdl v. 22.10. 1937-O-Kdo W 1 Nr. 28/37 “Pol.-Bekleidung.” field. Li Mere eem in preen WU black eve oue 639 
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Sport shirt insigne of the Vertrags-Gesellschaften des Kameradschaftsbundes Deutscher 
Polizeibeamten e.V. Berlin (League of Service Members of the German Police Administra- 
tion)—black and white machine-woven. 


“Polizei-S.V. Wien" on this weight lifter's shirt indicates his membership of the Viennese Po- 
lice Sports (or Athletic) Club." 


Regulations dated 30 October 1942 specified that further procurement 
of the sports shoes, athletic shorts and insignia for the sports uniform 
was forbidden for NCOs and men. 

Members of the Hunderschaften and Bereitschaften were per- 
mitted to wear the drill uniform instead of the sports dress during 
their athletic exercises. 


Police members during sport training (note “S” for the Schutzpolizei-Sportverein). 


Other Uniform Items Addressed in Uniform Regulations dated 25 
June 1936: 

— Garrison Cap (Hausmiitze): A service cap worn by the Schutz- 
polizeihundertschaften and Mounted Gendarmerie took the form 
of a visored service cap, but in the soft form without chin 
strap/cord, and with a soft black lacquered leather visor and ma- 
chine-woven police insignia. Period photographs show this form 
of cap being worn well into the war, but with strap/cord and metal 
insignia added. Regulations permitted continued wear of this cap 
by general officers after 1 April 1940. Furthermore, the designa- 
tion "Hausmütze" was later given to the visorless field cap intro- 
duced in the summer of 1937. For details, see below. 

— White Tunic (Weisser Waffenrock): A white cotton tunic was 
authorized for wear by the Schutzpolizei, Gendarmerie and 
Gemeindepolizei during the summer months on very hot days. It 
was to be worn at the station house or when out on foot patrol. It 
had a six-button front closure (four on the open collar pattern), 
two pleated patch breast pockets, and two concealed or patch hip 
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pockets. Shoulder boards were normally of the removable type. 
There were two buttons at the back waist to serve as a belt ramp. 

— White Trousers (Weisse Hose): Long trousers worn with the 
white tunic. 


Note the collar patches worn on the closed 
collar white tunic. 


Four German police officers pose for a photograph with Italian military police (Carabinieri) 
officers on 23 July 1937. The location is not known, but clearly a Carabinieri HQ, as the 
motto “Nei Secoli Fedeli” (“faithful through the centuries”) is that of the Carabinieri. The 
collars of the white tunics are being worn both open and closed. 


— Rain Coat (Regenmantel): Of the cut and pattern of the great- 
coat, but of water-proof or rubberized fabric. It was worn buttoned 
to the top button. Buttons were of the pebbled field grey type. The 
leather belt with double open-claw buckle was worn positioned 
between the bottom two buttons. 
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Lautenschliger 


Police officers collect contributions to the Winter Relief Fund (WHW). The officer at right 
with the collecting can wears the water-proof rain coat. 


— Cloth Cape (Tuchumhang): A serge cape of police-green fabric 
worn over the uniform, it had a front closure with a slit at each side 
to allow the arms to protrude. 


The cloth ca cape of the Weimar Ped shown here being worn in July 1931, was carried over 
to the Third Reich. 


~ Swallow's Nest (Schwalbennester): For details, see coverage of 
police bands in a future volume in this series. 
Subsequent and other uniform regulations for the police address 
the following: 
- White Visor Cap (Weisse Mütze): A white-topped visor cap for 
inistrative personnel and inspectors in officer ranks 
was introduced on 1 July 1937. It was authorized for wear with the 
kleiner Gesellschaftsanzug and the walking-out dress uniform dur- 
ing the summer months in addition to wear with the white tunic. 
Construction of the cap was the same as the service visor cap ex- 
cept that the white top was removable, and without green piping. 
Instead, it had the piping in white of the same fabric as the top. 
After 30 May 1938 it was authorized for wear by graduate of- 
ficer candidates. 


Officer's white-top visor cap with metal 
lice insignia. The piping top and bot- 
tom of the cap band is green. 


This white-topped visor capforan N 
administrative official as denoted 

by the grey piping about the top 

and bottom of the cap band. 
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~ Garrison Cap (Hausmütze): The visorless field cap was intro- 
duced on 7 July 1937, taking the "boat" (Schiffchen) form. The 
1937 pattern was with light green piping (orange for Gen- 
darmerie) about the top of the crown. The fabric was of the uni- 
form police-green, and with the police national emblem sewn to 
the front of the turn-up. The 1937 pattern is distinguished by a sin- 
gle air-vent on each side of the top. A modification took place in 
1942 when the piping was positioned about the top of the turn-up 
in lieu of the earlier piping, and the air-vent discontinued. When 
not being worn, it was carried in the breadbag (saddle bag by 
mounted troops). 


Police enlisted man wears the army 
pattern field cap with the police na- 
tional emblem and national rosette 
above. This was contrary to regula- 
tions. 


Wool 1937 pattern visorless field cap with two-piece insignia. 


Police enlisted man wears the stan- 
dard pattern 1937 field cap with the 
one-piece police national emblem. 


Wool 1937 pattern visorless field cap with one-piece insigne. 
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Note: A period photograph dated 1940 reproduced below shows 
a police Meister wearing the garrison cap with aluminum wire 
piping across the top and on the turn-up. Nothing has been found 
in regulations concerning this. However, since the Meister and In- 
spektor ranks were permitted to wear the officer's visor cap, it 
would stand to reason that the officer piping might also be worn 
on the garrison cap by these ranks. 


rg 


1942 pattern police visorless field cap with police emblem in white on black. This specimen 
is piped in orange for the Gendarmerie, 


* 


Machine-woven police national emblem 
as worn on the visorless and visored 
field caps. Specimen is white on black 
field. The officers version was in alu- 
minum wire on black. The sizes varied. 


Policemen in the field wear the turn-up. 
portion of the visorless field cap down to 
protect their ears, which was permitted 
by regulations in very cold conditions. 


A police Meister wears the garrison cap with aluminum piping across the top and at the top. 
of the turn-up. Note that he wears the black breeches which were permitted as late as No- 


vember 1940. 649 
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— Officer’s Garrison Cap (Polizei-Offiziershausmiitze): A vi 
less field cap of the army form with dipped front turn-up was in- 
troduced for wear by officers, administrative officers, inspectors, 
Obermeister and officer candidates in the fall of 1939. It was piped 
in aluminum wire about the top and the front dip of the turn-up. 
The police emblem, normally of machine-woven aluminum wire 
on black, was positioned at the front of the turn-up. Wear of the na- 
tional rosette was not permitted, however, it appears that this was 
done by some officers of the two war-time field divisions, A metal 
grommet air-vent was present on the 1939 pattern, but discontin- 
ued in 1942. As a wartime expedient, it would appear that standard 
army caps were worn (with police insigne), but without the piping. 


1939 pattern police officer’s visorless field cap with hand-embroidered police national em- 
blem with lime-green backing to the eagle. 


Close-up of the hand-embroidered police national emblem on the 1939 cap. 


The police officer at right wears the 1939 cap with standard police national emblem in 1941. 


Army pattern police field cap worn by officers. Note the metal national rosette. 
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these. However, it would appear that a mix of insignia was worn 
throughout. 

A variety of combinations of insignia was worn with this cap to 
include a metal police national emblem and metal rosette; ma- 
chine-woven combination insignia with the national emblem in 
grey on field grey and a rosette above, and the same pattern in ma- 
chine-embroidery (Zellwolle). 


Officer’s wool field grey visored field cap with two plain nickel buttons at the front and 
metal police national emblem. Note the officer’s aluminum piping. 


Officer national emblem—machine-woven aluminum thread on black field. 


— Visored Field Cap (Feldmütze): The "Feldmütze 42" was intro- 
duced in 1942 for personnel of the Orpo to be worn as an option 
to the winter, mountain and ski caps. It was in police-green or 
army field grey cloth with fold-down ear flaps, secured in the front 
initially by two pebbled buttons. This was changed to a single but- 
ton closure in September 1942. Police armored car crews Were 
permitted to wear this cap in black. Officers were permitted to 
wear the aluminum (gold for general officers and officials of gen- 
eral rank) cord piping about the crown of the cap. While no branch 
piping was permitted for enlisted/NCO ranks, the cap with green 
piping was produced and wom. Metal police insignia were worn, Mottled police green visor field cap with false ear flaps, two pebbled front buttons, and of- 

but the machine-woven or machine-embroidered patterns replaced ficer's national emblem. Note the officer’s piping and the two air vents. 653 


EM/NCO wool field-grey visored field cap with two field-grey pebbled buttons at the front 
and combined machine-woven police national emblem. 


Mottled police-green visor field cap with two field-grey pebbled front buttons. 


Regulations of 1943 authorized wear of the army visored field 
cap (Einheits-Feldmiitze) but with police insignia. 

A camouflage pattern visored field cap was anticipated, but no 
known example was produced, 
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The captured police NCO at right keeps his visored field cap close at hand. Note that the po- 
lice emblem has already been removed from his service cap. 


Two variations of the field-grey machine-woven combined police insignia. The diamond 
shape of the swastika at right is not intended, but a result of distortion. 
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EM/NCO wool field-grey visored field cap with two aluminum pebbled buttons at the front 
and machine-woven police national emblem. Note the green Schutzpolizei piping, which 
was contrary to regulations. 


NCO wool field-grey visored field cap 
with two aluminum pebbled buttons at 
the front and machine-woven police 
national emblem. 


Field-grey machine-embroidered 
combined police insignia. 


Police enlisted man wears the 
wool visored field cap with sin- 
gle-button front closure and 
metal police insignia. 


Police officer wears the vi- 
sored field cap with single 
button front closure and 
metal insignia. Note the pip- 
ing about the top. 
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A fur cap with police-green top and dark rabbit fur with metal police emblem on the front 
of the turn-up. 


Police junior NCO wears the wool visored field cap with single-button front closure and ma- 
chine-woven police insignia. 


— Winter Fur Cap: A winter fur cap was introduced for wear by 
personnel of the Orpo. It was in the form of that worn by the army, 
and constructed of police-green uniform fabric and rabbit fur of 
various colors. Dark brown appears to have been the preferred 
color for the police. An aluminum metal police national emblem 
was secured to the front fur flap. Fold-down fur ear/neck flaps 

658 when worn up were secured by tie-strings at the top of the head. 
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— Helmet (Stahlhelm): A steel helmet could be worn by personnel 
in field training, combat conditions, and during the war optional- 
ly with the patrol uniform. Police helmets that have been observed 
are M16 with light green finish, M16 with field-grey finish, M18 
with black finish, M34 with black finish, M35 with police-green 
finish, M35 with grey-green finish, M40 with light green finish, 
M22 with field-grey finish, and an assortment of camouflage hel- 
mets. Helmet decals were introduced on 28 July 1936 for wear on 
the police helmets. The decal on the right side was the black ro- 


M18 satin-black police helmet with decal configuration used from July 1934 to 28 July 1936. 


tated swastika on a white circle on a red shield with a black bor- 
der, while that of the left side was a silver police national emblem 
on a black shield. It should be noted that the police decal did not 
have a silver border, while such was the case for the fire protec- 
tion police. These two insignia were worn until the end of the war. 
However, the Schutzpolizei also adopted the national emblem 
shield with the silver border sometime mid-1941. 


Variations of the police badge on left side helmet decals. 


M16 helmet with light 
green finish. 
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Lightweight aluminum helmet in police-green with standard double police decals. It is high- 
ly probable that this helmet was used for parades and special functions. 


M18 “cut-out” steel helmet with police insignia. Although probably intended for mounted 
personnel, it was also worn by others, for example the Schellenbaum bearer of 9th Compa- 
ny, LPG 26 (Hamburg), on 26 June 1934. 
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Austrian double decal police helmet with green finish. 


Lightweight helmet with police decal without Lightweight helmet with variant police eagle without shield, and a variant Party shield decal. 
silver border. 
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Officer candidates wear M35 helmets — = practice = the P08 Luger. 


M35 steel helmet in police-green with standard double police decals. 


666 Double decal M40 police helmet with textured grey-green finish. 667 
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— Officer’s Work Uniform: The following observations come from 
photographs rather than regulations, which have not so far been 
encountered. The uniform consisted of a tunic, cap, breeches and 
black boots. The boots and breeches were of the standard pattern. 
The tunic was what would be classified in the German army as 
“Alter Art” (old form), in that it had the pleated patch breast pock- 
ets with buttoned angled scalloped flaps, and concealed slash hip 
pockets with buttoned angled flaps. The front closure was with 
eight aluminum buttons, and two metal hook-and-eye collar clo- 
sure. The collar was of the same fabric as the tunic, and with col- 
lar patches with badge cloth backing. Rank shoulder boards were 
normally of the slip-on variety. The police national sleeve emblem 
was worn on the upper left sleeve. The sleeves were without turn- 
back cuffs. 


Police Oberstleutnant wears the officer’s work uniform. 


Leutnant Kénigsein, 19 March 1943. 


—EM/NCO Uniform (Winter): After the outbreak of the war, 
probably sometime in 1943 thus the designation M43, a new uni- 
form was introduced for wear by EM/NCO personnel. It was de- 
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scribed as “field blouse of army pattern,” and was of a simpler cut 
and more comfortable to wear than the Waffenrock it replaced. It 
was constructed of police-green wool (to include the collar), with 
pleated patch breast pockets with buttoned scalloped flaps and un- 
pleated patch hip pockets with buttoned scalloped flaps. The front 
closure was with six buttons, closed to the neck. The collar patch- 
es were primarily of the sewn-on Litzen type without patches. 
Shoulder boards were of the slip-on variety. The sleeves were 
without cuffs, but had a slash at the rear seam to allow them to be 
closed with two buttons. 


Police EM/NCO winter M43 tunic. 


~ Enlisted/NCO Uniform (Summer): Regulations have not been 
encountered on the introduction of the mottled-green tunic, thus 
date of introduction and precise purpose are not known. It is as- 
sumed that this pattern tunic was worn with the standard pattern 
trousers/breeches and black boots, The tunic was with six alu- 
minum pebbled button front closure, pleated patch breast and hip 
pockets with buttoned scalloped flaps. The collar, with two hook- 
and-eye closures, was of the same fabric as the tunic. The sleeves 
were without turn-back or false s. Insignia consisted of the 
collar patches, rank shoulder boards (slip-on variety), and police 
national emblem--all displaying the green of the Schutzpolizei or 
orange of the Gendarmerie. A mottled-green visored field cap was 
worn with this tunic. 


Enlisted/NCO mottled-green work tunic. 
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Authors’ Note: A 1943 regulation addresses “The New Police 
Blouse." It goes on to describe it as a “ newest style summer 
blouse (Sommerbluse neuester Art) of the Ornungspolizei made of 
drill cloth.” It is possible that this refers to the mottled-green 
tunic/blouse. The cut and style of the new style summer blouse 
was similar to that of the police wool tunic, but with two under- 


arm support straps rather than four seam-holes for affixing the 
metal belt ramps, and the lower pockets had pleats. The blouse 
could be worn either open or closed at the neck. Collar patches 
were not worn, but rather the double collar (Doppellitzen) was 
sewn directly on to the collar. The police national emblem was re- 
tained, and positioned 14-17cms down from the headseam of the 
left sleeve. 


Wartime police uniform. Note wear of gaiters with ankle-high boots and the visored field 
caps with one and two button closure. 


- Barracks Police Coverall: A one-piece coverall was worn by per- 
sonnel of the barracks police. It was with a six pebbled aluminum 
button front closure, pleated patch breast pockets with buttoned 
flaps, and concealed thigh pockets with buttoned scalloped flaps. 
The lay-down collar was of brown badge cloth piped in green, and 
with Schutzpolizei collar patches. Rank shoulder boards were 
worn--usually of the slip-on type. The sleeve had two buttons po- 
sitioned vertically at the rear cuff seam. The police sleeve emblem 
was green with black sw; i. The leg portions were worn 
bloused. Black boots, black leather belt and black padded protec- 
tive helmet with white metal helmet device were normally worn 
with the coverall uniform. 


Unidentified police jacket without insi, 
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During.World War - Drill Uniform (Drillichanzug): A fatigue uniform is addressed in 
the 1938 Police Uniform Regulations. It consisted of a jacket and 
trousers, and was to be worn when ordered. 

- Windjacket (Windjacke): The windjacket was a waterproof 
signia was authorized for wear with this uniform. The black double-breasted outer garment with two vertical rows of four but- 
leather boots and belt were worn with this uniform. tons each, and pleated patch hip pockets with straight-edged but- 

— Field Jacket: The black waist-length double-breasted field jacket toned flaps. The lower sleeve was with a tightening strap and two 
was with or without piping about the collar, collar patches and | buttons. Insignia were not normally worn on this jacket. 
shoulder boards in the Schutzpolizei green. The police national 
sleeve emblem for officers was in aluminum hand-embroidery 
with black swastika on a black field, while that of EM/NCOs was 
green with a black swastika. It is possible that the machine-woven 
grey emblem with grey swastika on a black field was also worn 
later in the war. 


— Field Trousers (Uberfallhose): Black Panzer-style trousers with ta- 


pered legs that buttoned at the ankle to allow for better fit with the 
boots. 


— Uniform for Personnel of Armored Vehicles: 
II, police personnel assigned to armored vehicles were permitted 
to wear the black uniform identical in cut and style to that of the 
army Panzer uniform. The black visored field cap with police in- 


Brian L Davis 


Three police NCOs wearing white coats for which regulations have not yet been found. It is 
possible they are medical assistants. 
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— Leather Greatcoat (Leder Mantel): The cut and style of the grey 
leather greatcoat was identical to that of the cloth greatcoat. 
Shoulder boards were worn, but no collar patches. It was normal- 
ly worn closed to the top button, but it was sometimes worn with 
the top three buttons unbuttoned, and with the lapels folded back. 
The leather belt with double open-claw buckle was worn posi- 
tioned between the two lowest buttons. 


! 


The police officer facing the camera in the center wears the leather greatcoat. At left is 


Reichsmi 


ter Hans Frank. The arrow badge worn above the sleeve eagle by the SS officer 


indicates that he was a graduate from a Reichsführerschule. 


Surcoat (Übermantel): An oversized wool surcoat was i 
guard duty to be worn over the uniform, to include the greatcoat. 
Its cut was similar to the greatcoat, to include the two vertical rows 
of six buttons each, but with a slash (“muff pocket") above each 
hip pocket to keep the wearer's hands warm in particularly cold 
weather. The hip pockets were concealed, and with straight-edged 
unbuttoned flaps. The high collar had a cloth securing strap sewn 
to one side, and a button on the other to allow the collar to be 
closed in a stand-up position to protect against the elements. The 
surcoat was normally not worn with insignia, but could have the 
loop and button for mounting shoulder boards. 


Surcoat in wear by a member of “Polizei-Regiment Todt” (SS-Polizei-Regiment 28) on the 
Russian Front. 
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— Woolen Sweater (Wollsweater): The 1938 regulations also al- 
lowed a woolen sweater to be worn instead of the garrison tunic 
when donning the riding uniform during training within billets. 

— Gaiters: A pair of police-green canvas gaiters was worn with 
ankle-high lace-up shoes when so directed. They were fastened on 
the outer side by means of two black leather straps and single-claw 
buckles. They were occasionally worn with ski-boots. 


Police gaiters. The straps were worn facing away from the ankle. 
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